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Roller Bearing 


ALLIS-ChALMERS MOTORS 


c—Iy 


A Is-cHALMERS protects motor 
users with the strength and ac- 
curacy of electric steel frames 
and distortionless cores. Allis- 
Chalmers insures motor life with 
the silver-brazing process on 
rotor bars, with special baked 
insulation, with true uniform 
cooling. And now the advan- 
tages of anti-friction bearings 
are also obtainable in Allis- 
Chalmers electric motors. The 
established Allis-Chalmers line is 
rounded out with Allis-Chalmers 
induction motors, equipped with 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. i \y 
Ait *h 


Here are motors that-go months 
at least with no attention for V 
greasing or inspection. Here are \ 


motors in which radial, thrust 
and shock loads are carried so 
compactly that shorter, stiffer 
shafts, with less overhang are 
possible. This improves drive 
I~ 


layouts. (FG 


And among the many other ad- 
vantages of these motors are the 
excellent starting characteristics, 
the tight bearing enclosure, and 


complete safety when mounted 
in any position. 


With these Timken-equipped in- 
duction motors added to the line, 
Allis Chalmers excels in all 
types. Beinformed on this latest 
Allis-Chalmers advance. Request 
descriptive bulletin, or make 
an appointment with an Allis- 
Chalmers representative. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee 

District Sales Offices 

in all Principal Cities 
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Announcing .a New Method of Producing 
Bleach Liquors 


HEN our technical staff first attacked the problem of absorbing Liquid Chlo- 

rine to produce bleach liquors there was available only the old-fashioned 
tower system. We first suggested the desirability of using the refrigerative effect 
caused by the vaporization of the Liquid Chlorine by means of our evaporating coil 
now in successful use in more than a score of paper mills and several large textile 
mills. 

The development announced herewith has been brought about by our realiza- 
tion of the need for a method allowing more rapid absorption and more flexible 
utilization of existing bleach house equipment. The accompanying cut shows the 
construction of the chlorine absorber and its location in the chlorinating system. 
This new equipment posseses the following advantages: 

Simplicity in construction and operation are secured by the fact that the vapor- 
ization of the Liquid Chlorine and its subsequent absorption by the milk of lime 
solution is entirely effected within the chlorine absorber. In connection with the unit 
batch system with the ton container as the base for the desired batch, it furnishes 
foolproof operation with any grade of operating labor. 

Refrigerative Effect of vaporization isutilized even to better advantage than with 
the coil, since it is localized just where the heat of reaction of the combination of 
the chlorine and the lime is momentarily concentrated. 

Rapidity of Absorption is such that chlorination can proceed at the rate of 
2,000 pounds of chlorine per hour or better, depending on the capacity of the cir- 
culating pump. The advantage of this speed for large operations is evident. 

Flexibility is a prime feature of this method, in that a single “Chlorine absorb- 
er” can be used to successively chlorinate any number of tanks. 

Accurate Control of the liquor, when the unit batch system is not used, is as- 
sured by the fact that liquor is available for testing at the exact point of chlorination. 

Few textile mills require such rapidity of absorption as is possible by this 
new method. This is but one of many Mathieson developments, however, in the 
manufacture, transportation and use of Liquid Chlorine, all of which accrue pri- 
marily to the benefit of our customers. Because consumers appreciate this fact, 
the Mathieson Company is today the largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine in the 
United States. 

CHLORINE ABSORBER 
ww ew fi » z 


be (© 
LIQUID 1LORINE _— : 
SUPPLY LINE 


Chlorinating tank and cir- 

culating system, showing lo- “MIORINATING TANI 
cation of new absorber. This ek ae ee 
consists of a cast iron box 
about 2 ft. in length, with a 
cross section of approxi- 
mately 10” x 10”, equipped 
inside with a series of sim- 
ple baffles. This equipment 
is made at our own plant 
and may be obtained direct 
from us. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Discussing a Problem Helps to Cure It. 


Two men penned up for weeks in a snow-buried cabin on the mountain 
side—that’s the idea in a book called “Cabin Fever.” 

They were close friends before the blizzard imprisoned them. Afte: 
several weeks of enforced companionship, they were ready to spring at 
each other’s throats. They found fault with each other constantly and 
every fault was magnified in their imaginations until their hatred of each 
other almost overpowered them. 

Soon after the snow melted they were good friends again; the griev 
ances seemed only fancied. 

That’s “cabin fever’—the hatred of being penned up with somebody 
or something. 

Sometimes a cotton mill man gets “cabin fever” from sticking too close 
to his work. The first thing he knows, he begins to hate certain disagre¢ 
able little features of it. He magnifies these until he is almost willing to 
swear it is the worst occupation on earth. 

And if he is situated so he can’t get out and get around his resentment 
grows. But if he can get away in body or mind the grievances do not seem 
so big. He can go ahead with his work with renewed energy. 

COTTON has helped cure many cases of “cabin fever” by coming along 
just at the time when some mill man, who sticks pretty close to his work, 
has reached the stage of almost hating that work because some one branch 
of it is at fault. 

Other mill men are generally the chief figures in COTTON’S rescue 
party. Usually some other mill man has been “snowed in” with a similar 
problem but managed to “dig himself out” of it before he had been attack- 
ed by “cabin fever.” When the account of how he did it is read in CO 
TON the first man’s troubles begin to melt away; he can see freedom fo: 
himself again. 

A few months ago a man in South Carolina, making domestic broad 
cloth, had trouble with excessive shedding at the loom. He worked with 
his difliculty, but he also confided his troubles to his co-readers in the “How 
Other Men Manage” section of COTTON. As a result he received through 
COTTON an invitation to visit the mill of a man in his own state. In 
August COTTON a man in Massachusetts tells how another mill solved this 
difficulty. And in this number a mill man in Maine, who has produced 
some two million yards of these goods in the last year, outlines still an 
other way to overcome the South Carolina man’s trouble. 

This incident furnishes a concrete example of how this “cabin fever” 
cure works. 

At other times it is advertisers of equipment and supplies using CO'1l 
TON’S pages who effect the rescue and the cure, They have helped “dig 
out” many a mill man who has been “snowed in” with operating problems 
and frequently they know just about what he is up against. They know 
the things that wear on mill men’s nerves and their products are things 
intended to make life easier for the cotton mill man. 

A regular monthly visit by COTTON, with the proper use of its facili 
ties by the mill man, is the means by which many difficulties are overcome 



































J. A. Sorrells, Superintendent, 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, 


Gainesville, Georgia 
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“I wonder if the many officials who read 
COTTON fully realize its valuable place in 
their libraries as a source of reference on the 

frequently confronting 





different problems 


them.”’ 
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Business Sets Up Its Own Courts. 

In the civil courts having jurisdiction over litigation in 
New York County, New York, it is stated authentically 
that nearly 30,000 controversies await disposition. Though 
in that jurisdiction there are more than thirty judges who 
sit practically all the time, only around 9,000 cases can 
be handled each year. The result is that it takes from three 
to four years’ time for an ordinary suit to come to trial. 
Another result is that the courts there and in many other 
localities have become the resorts largely of those only who 
want to avoid rather than of those who truly seek justice. 

In the Federal there are nearly 150,000 
eases, both civil and criminal, awaiting trial. The num- 
ber docketed each year has more than doubled within the 
last five Like 
courts of many of the States. 

Much of this 
which lately have been ground out by the legislative mills 
of the country at the rate of ten to twelve thousand a year. 
More of it owes to the growing complexity of the laws, 


courts now 


years. increase has taken place in the 


owes to the multiplication of statutes, 


particularly as to civil proceedings, because of the increas- 
ing volume of precedents, in the main technicalities. There 
are now nearly 20,000 volumes of reports through which 
these spread. “No law office, however numerous its force, 
can pretend to sift a mass of material so vast as this,” de- 
clared a President of the American Bar Association a year 
or two ago. 

Through it all there extends the hand of the past, some- 
times live and benign but often dead and blighting. For 
example, until quite recently the courts of this country 
commonly have followed a rule of law laid down by Lord 
Coke in 1609, in what is known as Vynior’s case, to the 
effect that any general agreement to make private adjudica- 
tion of disputes is against public policy and invalid in so 
far as it undertakes to ‘oust the courts of justice of juris- 
diction.’ 

In Great Britain, where the rule originated, this anomaly 
of the law was corrected a quarter of a century ago. Only 
in recent years have any steps been taken to correct it 
in this country. Several States, and Congress, have mod- 
ernized it by giving full legal status to what is known as 
commercial arbitration. A majority of the States, however, 
have not yet done so. 

The statutes that have been passed give warrant to 


and provide for the enforcement of contracts whereby 


parties to possible litigation agree in advance to submit dis- 


putes that may arise between them to boards of arbitration, 
or to individual arbitrators. 


Several industries, operating through their associations, 


. : ‘ : 
have thus been able to set up what are tantamount to private 


courts for handling disputes between their members, or be- 


tween their members and those with wl 


om they do business. 


One or two, notably the spice and silk industries, have 


long done this, despite the old rule of Jaw. The new mo- 


tion picture industry has made gr progress towards 


perfecting the process. During the last year reported on, 
more than 11,000 disputes, most of which otherwise would 
taken into courts of law or equi 


have been ty, were adjudi- 


eated through the 
Other industries are following suit. 


machinery provided for the purpose, 

g An organization, more 
or less representative of all, has provided machinery which 
any disputants may use for the purpose. It has developed 
a big quassi-jury list, composed of experts in virtually 
every line, which may be drawn if desired, by dis- 
putants. 


Controversies so adjusted are settled with an expedition, 


upon, 


cost and apparent achievement of justice that are quite 1n 
contrast with those 
Most of 
of fact rather than of law. 
ground of 
judges saturated with devotion 


when the courts of law or equity are 
used. 


these necessarily revolve around questions 


Instead of juries, with no back- 


knowledge concerning the facts involved or 


to hair-splitting technical- 


} 


ity, men who are experts in the fields involved usually pass 
on the questions in a purely common sense way. 


utes make the judgments rendered enforceable as court 


decrees. adjudicating mechanisms 


They make these new 


real and active adjuncts of the 


courts 


Arbitration of course eannot supplant the courts in all 


civil proceedings. Moreover, as often used it has certain 


faults not usually peculiar to the courts, as faulty as the 
latter may be. 


compromise, to “split 


arbitrators to 


yn of 


One is the inelinati 
the difference,’ between disputants. 


This, however, can 


be avoided by providing in advance for 
1 


arbitrators not selected by the disputants in accordance 


with traditional rule. 


The movement, abetted almost unanimously by bar and 
1 
| t 


bench, is one of the most hopeful developments bearing on 


the administration of justice in this country. Another of 


perhaps equally hopeful kind is the wi 
the American Law 


Institute, a pr 
Bar Association and the Carnegie 
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consists of an unofficial but what is intended to be an av- 
thoritative re-writing of the Anglo-Saxon common law, now 
scattered through a literature that is beyond the capacity 
of any person to master. The Institute aims to have experts 
cull from this mass the living principles of the law, which 
are to be set forth in the simplest and most compact possi- 
ble manner for the guidance of bar and bench. In the 
absence of legal enactment, will they accept this recodifi- 
cation or treat it only as another addition to the imponder- 
able mountain of authority which now renders the law a 
maze that often is as incomprehensible to professionals as 
to laymen? 

The question is asked for the reason that history justi- 
fies a serious doubt as to whether lawyers can be depended 
on to reform the law. They dominate the law-making 
bodies; they run the courts; and they talk interminably of 
law reform. But most of the important legal reforms of 
the past, even movements like fhe present one that has to do 
with commercial arbitration as a substitute for litigation, 
have been initiated and promoted in the main by laymen. 
This is why the subject is one that is highly apropos for 
the consideration of laymen, particularly business men, 
who bear the tremendous and growing cost of litigation—a 
cost which, much of it being needless, Herbert Hoover says 
involves the probably biggest single waste of which we na- 
tionally are now guilty. 


The Future of Muscle Shoals. 

Ten years’ time soon will have elapsed since the Fed- 
eral Government made the first move towards the develop- 
ment of the great power and nitrates project at Muscle 
Shoals. Within a few months it will have spent around 
$150,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money on the enterprise— 
which will be among the biggest of its kind in the world. 
Yet when, sometime this Summer, the project will be com- 
plete in its primary form, there will face it, as during the 
years since it was partially completed, virtual idleness only. 
For, though since the project was undertaken the Govern- 
ment has changed its mind—if there has been anything 
that can be so rated—at least a half dozen times regarding 
the enterprise, it is at present of virtually no mind con- 
cerning it. One would have to search far in the industrial 
world to find a comparative example of vacillation, hesi- 
taney, uncertainty and indecision. The appointment of an 
investigating commission, authorized by Congress in lieu 
of agreement as to what should be done with the project, is 
perhaps as wise a move as could have been made at the time. 
But the move prolongs the controversy though it may in 
some measure clarify it. The personnel of the commission 
would indicate a conservative and practical approach by it 
to the problem—and at the same time the move virtually 
assures a renewal, unabated, of the old controversy when 
the new Congress takes up the subject. For the commission 
was selected evidently with the view of sustaining the in- 
elination of the Coolidge administration to remove the prop- 
erty as fully as practicable from the political influences that 
have attended its treatment to date. 

The eontroversy involves deep-seated principles, which 
no commission could clear up satisfactorily to all. Shall 
the enterprise be, as it was conceived, primarily a nitrates 
affair chiefly for protection in case of war with incidental 
service to agriculture in times of peace and only incidental- 
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ly a power project? Or shall it be primarily a power pro- 
ject, with nitrates and fertilizers only incidental? Shall 
the Government turn it over, by lease or sale, te private 
operators, or operate it directly as an outright government 
ownership enterprise? 

Seareely anyone disputes the claim that the Govern- 
ment never would have entered upon the venture but for 
the nitrates factor and the military defense element in that 
factor. It was so conceived, so started, and so hurried at 
tremendous cost after we entered the World War. Yet 
this is an uncertain factor, because at any time the scientifie 
world, which is carrying on big experiments in the field— 
some of them under the auspices of the Government—may 
make discoveries that will change the whole situation there. 
It seems proved that, by processes to be used in the nitrates 
plant there, no great, if any, reduction in the cost of ni- 
trates for fertilizer use can be brought about, except pos- 
sibly by what would be an immense governmental subsidy. 

As primarily a big power project it is something of a 
key to the hydro-electric resources of the South. Can that 
key be entrusted safely to private interests? Those, like 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who stand out for the super- 


power method of future treatment, say that it can not be. 


Yet one wonders how governmental operation would be 
practicable when undertaken by a Government incapable, 
under such advantageous circumstances, of seeing that the 
public interests are protected in case of sale or lease to 
private operators. For the Government, in disposing of the 
property, may exercise the contractural rights of owner, in 
binding those who get it, and may thereafter employ the 
political powers of government in regulating the use of the 
property as a public utility. The project’s ten-years’ past 
history indicates quite clearly that, beyond seeing that it 
meets whatever purely governmental need that it ean fill 
and renders the most feasible publie service, the less the 
Government has to do with the operation of the project the 
better it will be. Already it has cost the public something 
like $100,000,000 more than any private interest is willing 
to pay for it. 

The question of disposing of it will be before Congress 
when it meets again. And that question involves a good 
deal more than more or less illusory notions as to the 
cheapening of fertilizers. 





The Last of Old Type Reformers Pass. 


The deaths, within a few weeks of each other, of Robert 
Marion LaFollette, United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
and William Jennings Bryan, who more nearly than any 
other public man we have had was a “national” citizen, prob- 
ably mark the closing of an era. They were virtually the 
last of the political reformers who confessed allegiance to 
the traditions of reform that came down from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the traditions made by Hobbes 
and Sidney, Wilberforce and Gladstone, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Ben Butler. While extremists, they kept within 
the bounds of the established order, which they might have 
strained, had they been allowed full sway, but would not 
have overturned. Neither of these outstanding old school 
reformers in the two old parties has a successor nor is like- 
ly to have one. Others will attempt to take their places 
but will fail. 

The outstanding professional reformers of the future, 
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while perhaps for a time giving lip praise to them, really 
will view both LaFollette and Bryan as dangerous political 
reactionaries. They will be more for overturning, rather 
than for perfecting, the traditional scheme of things. Thus 
the lines may be drawn between true conservatism which 
has close kinship to true liberalism and outright radical- 
ism. For the present, however, radicalism is in the eclipse. 
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Its only chance now for getting from beyond the shadows 
is by boring from within. There will be a good deal of 
that, as always, and it will be carried on, as always, in the 
main by dupes, by “one-idea” persons and busybodies. 
But eclipses are never enduring. 
will emerge full-panoplied, with leaders who will be Bryans 
and LaFollettes at the latters’ 


Some day radicalism 


worst but not best. 


Co-operation Between Grey Cloth Mills and 
Finishing Plants 


BY PAUL A. MERRIAM, RESIDENT MANAGER 


Cooperation or team work is a desirable thing in every 
undertaking where two or more individuals or organiza- 
tions are endeavoring to bring about a desired result. There 
has to be, and is, team work throughout the grey mill that 
is spinning the yarn and weaving the cloth and there has 
to be, and is, team work throughout the plant that is bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing this same cloth in order to obtain 
results that will please the converter and find ready sales. 
Why not have some of this same cooperation between the 
grey mill and the dye plant? 

What is cooperation? It is mutual helpfulness, or help- 
ing each other; and the more people we can get to help 
us the easier is it going to be to produce results that count. 

This article is written to suggest a number of ways in 
which grey mills can cooperate with and help the dyer 
and finisher. We believe a similar article should appear 
written by grey mill men in order that we finishers may 
profit by their suggestions. It will help each of us to 
know more about each other’s problems. 

One of the biggest problems of the dyer is the proper 
preparation of the grey goods to receive the dye. In the 
ease of fancy dyes the goods ordinarily have to be thor- 
oughly “bottomed” by kier boiling and bleaching, whereas 
in the case of heavy shades in sulphur dyes the goods 
are usually desized and washed. In either case our task 
ean be greatly affected by the materials and methods used 
in the sizing of the warps by the grey mills. Zinc, Calcium 
or Magnesium Chlcrides are sometimes used in the warp 
size. The presence of these chemicals in the goods causes 
the formation of insoluble mineral soaps where the goods 
are kier boiled preparatory to bleaching and these in- 
suluble soaps collect locally in the fibers of the goods and 
can be removed only with great difficulty and frequently 
only by the use of expensive organic solvents in a series 
of extra operations. 

Another difficulty with these Clorides is the possibility 
of the formation of Hydrochloric Acid in the cloth during 
the singeing operation although we believe that the danger 
from this practice has been somewhat over-estimated in 
the past. However, when relatively large amounts of these 
salts have been used in the warp size it is unquestionably 
true that pronounced tendering takes place due to the 
formation of free Hydrochloric Acid at the high temper- 
ature of the singeing operation. This tendering is much 
more apt to occur in cloth which is thoroughly “plate 
singed” than that which is singed with a gas flame; and 
when it occurs in contact with the hot copper plates of 
the plate singer Copper Chloride is invariably formed in 
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the tendered fiber. Many times have finishing 
blamed for tender goods that really were primarily caused 
by the grey mill. 


plants been 


Another chemical which is frequently used in warp size 
and which usually gives trouble in the proper preparation 
for dyeing is ordinary Sodium Sulphate or Glauber Salts. 

The presence of Glauber Salts in the warp size seems 
to prevent the easy removal of the starch and in the case 
of full bleaching is usually carried into the kier where 
it retards saponification, especially at the beginning of the 
boil. In cloth dyed without full bleaching the use of this 
material is even more troublesome because its effect on 
the desizing operation is so marked that usually two com- 
plete desizing treatments are necessary to render soluble 
and completely remove the warp size. 
the expense to 
extra handling with the incidental liability for 


Besides increasing 
the finishing plant this causes unnecessary 
damage. 

Paraffin Wax and other unsaponifiable and difficultly 
should never be included in the 


emulsifiable substances 


warp size of cloih intended to be dyed. In the case of 
cloth receiving a full bleach preparatory to dyeing this 


class of substances usually melt and localize in the cloth 
during the kier boil giving rise to spots which while prac- 
tically colorless completely resist the absorption of the dye 
liquor and are practically impossibe to remove. Paraffin 


Crayon marks on the ends of frequently melt in 


pleces 
the kier and distribute these spots throughout the nearby 
pieces. In the case of cloth dyed from the bale after a 
desizing treatment the presence of these compounds in the 
size gives rise to poor penetration and local unevenness in 
the dyed warp threads. 

While we are not in a position to prescribe the best 
warp sizing materials, we do feel that good results should 
be obtainable from a proper mixture of thin boiling corn 
starch suitably combined with Sulphonated Tallow, Glycer- 
ine, a trace of Gum Tragacanth and an adequate disinfect- 
ant to check mildew. A proper combination of the above 
ought to give satisfactory results in weaving and it will 
save the bleaching and dyeing plant much trouble and will 
result in better bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 

Improper selvages can give the dyer and finisher a lot 
of worry. Sometimes light weight goods are woven with 
tight selvages. As these goods are pulled through the 
various processing machines the tension required to pull 
the goods becomes localized at these tight selvages and they 
break. Breaks of this kind frequently result in 
entirely across the cloth with the consequent interruption 
and damage. 


tearing 


There is another type of selvage that per- 
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sists in turning in and forming so-called “double edges.” 
These double edges give trouble in the tenter frames and 
cause many yards of seconds. A fairly wide tape selvage 
or a wire selvage are both better than a narrow tape 
selvage. 

Goods intended for sulphur dyeing in continuous ma- 
chines and goods that are dyed direct from the bale are 
not bleached; consequently there is no way for oil spots to 
be removed prior to dyeing and they will show up in the 
dyed cloth as dark spots. Even worse spots result where 
soap or other so-called oil remover has been applied to 
the grey goods when these goods are dyed without bleach- 
These same goods, however, can generally be satis- 
Such goods 


ing. 
factorily dyed provided they are bleached first. 
dyed from the bale become, of course, mill seconds since it 
is absolutely impossible to dye such cloth in this way with- 

The grey mill can help them- 
and the dyer very materially by 
sorting to packing so that goods con- 
taining oil and soap are kept separate from goods free 
If they can then ascertain for what 


out these spots appearing. 
selves and their customers 
grey goods prior 
from such difficulties. 
class of dyeing the goods are intended they can ship them 
out accordingly, making sure to send only goods free from 
oil where they are to be put into sulphur colors or where 
they are to be dyed direct from the bale. In this connec- 
tion it is only fair to the grey mill that when cloth is to 
be dyed from the bale that the mill should be so notified 
by the purchaser. 

In this same connection the final result will be better 
in the case of goods not bleached if the grey mill would be 
careful to omit pencil marks, ete. from the face of the 
cloth in the body of the piece. Such marks show through 
the dyeing and constitute an unnecessary defect in the 
finished cloth. 

Some grey wills occasionally pass their cloth through 
certain finishing operations before packing, which opera- 
tions would better be left for the finishhing plant. Occa- 
sionally goods are stretched for width in the grey mill. 
This makes it difficult, if not actually impossible for the 
finisher to give his customer specified finished width with- 
out tearing and otherwise damaging the fabric. Another 
finishing operation which is better left for the finishing 
plant is calendering. Calendering grey goods may possibly 
improve their appearance as grey goods but it is actually 
a disadvantage to the finisher in attempting to produce 
the best final result. Grey calendering seems to mash the 
heavier threads with the result that in sulphur dyeing in 
continuous machines and in direct from the bale dyeing 
a streaky effect is apt to result. Moreover scrimps and 
creases which are frequently pressed into the cloth come 
all the way through the process and are evident in the 
finished cloth. Our belief is that omitting these operations 
would not only save the grey mill an unnecessary expense 
but it would actually make a better final result. If stretch- 
ing and calendering appears necessary the place for such 
operations is after the goods are dyed and finished. 

There are numerous other ways in which the grey mill 
ean help the finisher such as making sure that his bales 
are packed with the face of each piece laid the same way. 
It also assures evener shades in dyeing without bleaching 
if goods woven at the same period are packed and shipped 
In other words goods woven under differ- 
variations in the warp size 


out together. 


ent conditions will contain 
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which will give corresponding variations in the desized cloth 
and this in turn variations in shade. It is frequently 
found that two pieces of cloth passing together through 
a dye bath will show entirely different shades on opposite 
sides of the seam in cases where variation in grey goods 
has been pronounced. 

In concluding we believe that active cooperation and 
especially exchange of information between dyers and grey 
mills can be of great benefit not only to the dyers and 
grey mills themselves but to the converters and consumers. 
Let us therefore get together, cooperate and help each 


other to improve the industry as a whole. 





A Study of Cotton Hedging. 

Wide and rapid fluctuations in the price of raw cotton 
during recent years have emphasized the speculative risk 
inherent in the ownership of this commodity. This has 
caused mill executives to consider whether such risks can 
be avoided by a consistent policy of hedging on the organ- 
ized market for futures contracts. 

The Harvard Bureau of Business Research has just 
issued Bulletin No. 49, which presents the results of an 
experimental study made by the Bureau to throw light on the 
feasibility of protective hedging. It is “A Study of Cot- 
ton Hedging for a Grey Goods Mill, 1921-1923.” The mill 
selected for this study did not actually follow the hedging 
policy, but the study proceeded by constructing, on the 
basis of the purchase and sales records, the hedging trans- 
actions as they would have been made, to determine whether 
the mill would have shown a gain or a loss on futures con- 
tracts if it had consistently hedged its purchases on the 
New York Cotton Exchange during the period from Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, to November 1, 1923. Since this was a period 
of generally rising prices it was to be expected that hedging 
transactions would show a net loss, but that the value of 
cotton holdings would increase. 

This bulletin includes an explanation of the practice of 
hedging, a statement of the data used in the study, a de- 
scription of the hedging transactions as constructed from 
these data, and the results of these assumed sales and pur- 
chases of futures on a protective hedging policy. Thus it 
provides some practical information which is typical] and 
applicable. Copies of the bulletin may be secured for 
$1.50 each, by addressing the Bureau of Business Research, 
Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Industrial Advertising Company, S. M. Fecheimer, 
has expanded into an enlarged advertising organization 
known as Fecheimer, Frank and Spedden, Ine., with new 
and enlarged offices at 415 Brainard Street, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. All of the men involved in the formation of the new 
ccMpany are well known in the advertising world. Mr. 
Fecheimer was from 1904 to 1923 connected with the Trus- 
con Steel Company, handling, during the last fifteen years 
of that connection, all of the advertising and publicity for 
In 1923 he organized the Industrial Adver- 
tising Company. Samuel G. Frank, vice-president, has, 
until this connection, been with Campbell-Ewald Company. 
Roland G. Spedden, secretary, has been manager of the 
retail department of Campbell-Ewald Company. Fecheimer, 
Frank and Spedden, Ine., render a complete service in all 
fields of marketing and advertising, including industrial, 
mercantile, financial and general advertising. 


that company. 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 













Winter Ventilation. This winter, that the scientists say will be one of un- range of goods 
usual severity, can be eased to a considerable degree by 5 toa we 
The best working efficien- taking thought along two lines. _ — sae 
; : 2 ; Several elements of protection and husbanding of re flannel] sells at an average of 
ey in the mill demands, all the .ources of the plant may be applied with equal reason-— -__ : - fo 
time, air that is as fresh as_ ableness in either warm or cold latitudes. Of course, the oU per ceé higner than ou 
the surrounding outdoors. usual methods of winter protection should be resorted to ing flannel, with some 
; ; ; ; —these will make the accompanying plant-protective sug-  f.04:,, tp, lt 
Having in mind the necessity gestions of even greater force. Rea hea 
for balanced humidification it On the other hand, considerable thought should be /1/¢. There is room fo1 
wav te that one would doubt given, at this time, toward the organization of an in- eloth that will combine the 
: sch ; creasingly profitable line of production for the cold ae ee a 
the possibility of realization weather market. This may be a new line of ‘‘winter prep ay i 
of such a thing when the plant aration,” but it is an advantageous one to be able to sell hard e of can flann¢ 
: F : better as well as to ‘‘sit better. with retention of the. flecei 
is closed against winter 1th en ' 
né otr su tr 


weather. 

Further consideration of the matter, however, shows that 
the moisture content can be adjusted to any rate of ventila- 
tion laid down. The thing is to insure that this rate is 
sufficient to give freshness of air equivalent to that of the 
outdoors. 

Particularly during the period of the first closing of 
doors against inclement weather, attention to this matter 
of maintaining outdoor purity of air is quickly reflected in 
productive efficiency. Since the air of autumn and early 
winter is so much more bracing than that of summer this 
produces, in fact, an increase in working power. The secret 
is to keep up the standard of freshness to an open-air 
equivalent. 

No Season. 

A very fine plant, that had had its lighting system con- 
verted to the daylight variety, brought the remark from 
its manager that they now “have no season.” 

This is as it should be—and the benefit is reflected in 
two kinds of dividends: Better work, and less reaction of 
the individua] to the nerve tax of adjusting to each new 
seasonal condition of light. 

It takes very good engineering and very good equip- 
ment, indeed, to produce such a result. But the plant that 
possesses it forges ahead and stays ahead of its fellows in 
steadiness of high-productive result. 

Sheltered Work. 

Economy in labor cost is fully as much a matter of pre- 
vention of annoyance to labor as it is a problem of provid- 
ing convenience in facilities. 

Several mills of our acquaintance provide inter-communi- 
cation between separate buildings by protected runways 
The saving ultimately effected is not altogether one of time, 
that usually spent in getting on extra clothing on a bad 
day, although this is not inconsiderable. A great propor- 
tion of the effectiveness of a working schedule depends upor 
the snap and cohesion of work. Diverting elements, causing 
forgetfulness of details and keeping the mind from the 
work, seriously injure this element. 

Money spent, in reason, on weather protection of the 
loading and handling area, the materials supply yard, and 
the surplus equipment pile, is investment in clear function 
ing of thought—insurance of continuity of action. 

Winter Cloths for Moderate Means. 

Cotton manufacturers ought to be able to compete with 
makers of warmth-producing fabrics in other lines—could 
do so, in fact, by paying attention to the exact elements 
of competition. This would give them not only price but 
desirability advantage—a large matter in the medium-priced 


warmth-producing fleece should not be expected to wear, 
on the surface, that causes it to give out in mid-season. 

Several types of construction can be adapted to g 
this effect. It is a result that will furnish favorable compe 
tition with woolen goods if so designed that the fabric can 
be priced right. For a large number of people, woolen 
goods are a manifest impossibility in price. This fact 
gives the cotton industry an opportunity to do a service 
and make an additional profit 

Warmth Factors in Cloth. 
The entire problem of competing, with a material such 
4 


as cotton, against other materials which appear to have 
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Illustration of the discrepancy between cost per 
pound of the four chief textile fibers, Cotton, Wool 
Rayon and Silk. 

A: Relative cost per pound. 

: ame, considereéc rom viewpoin o pounacS con 
B: S d 1 f ‘ t of p d 
sumed of each in United Stlates. 
The middle ground between cost per pound and 
supply available to market may be struck by adapt 
able cloth design 
super-advantages in the element of heat and eold res 
ance and moisture absorption, is largely a matter of anal- 
ysis of all the factors in the problem. 

These factors are more than the inherent nature of the 
fibers involved. Texture, grain, state due to treatment, 
ete., are vital matters. 


In view of this and the decidedly important figure 
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relative price per pound and supply consumed annually, 
it would seem to be very worth while to redraft some fabric 
design so as to accord with the possibilities of application 
for a fiber so inexpensive, so plentiful and so adaptable 
as is cotton. 

A Temperature-Resistant Cloth. 

Many people have noticed the resistance to the blast 
of weather afforded by cloths of the satin group. This is 
in point in bathing suits of sateen. 

By the same terms, a field exists for moderate-priced 
underwear for medium and cold weather use. 

Working in a proportion of satin surface in a cloth 
will reduce the total weather penetration of a garment. 
If, in addition, a more absorbent and less “plated” tex- 
ture can be used for the under surface of the same, toward 
the body, a very likely combination might be effected. 

In this connection, it might not be altogether outside 
the limits of possibility to effect a satin-effect on knitted 
goods. It would be a welcome achievement, with unlimited 
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style possibilities. 
Retail Selling Direct from Production. 

A manufacturer of textile specialties has introduced a 
valuable innovation into the service and economy element 
of manufacturing by providing his customers with statis- 
ties and service to govern the ordering and control of their 
stock numbers. 

Although this is of enormous benefit to the customer 
it has just as much value to the producer. It is one of 
the keys to economical production, enabling a mill to place 
its major energies upon numbers it knows will sell. 

One feature of this plan is the close tie-up between 
mill production schedule and delivery to customers’ stocks. 
While a factor of safety is provided it eliminates much 
of the former annoying element of “loading” a customer’s 
shelves. 

What a fine opportunity studies of this kind give to 
the manufacturer to make test-researches of the suitability 
of new types, and to keep ahead of the field by this means. 


Human Relationships in Industry 


BY W. M. McLAURINE. 


Waste, the Curse of the World. 

In the preceding article waste of materials and machin- 
ery was largely considered. In this conference, other kinds 
of waste which are probably the keys to waste of materials 
and machinery will be discussed. 

The first great waste that suggests itself is Time. There 
are twenty-four hours in every day. The average person 
sleeps eight and eats one. This leaves fifteen hours for 
work and recreation. There may be considered two ques- 
tions here. How much time is wasted during the working 
hours? How much time is wasted during the rest or recre- 
ation hours? 

I am a wage earner myself. I consider that when I 
entered into an agreement with my present employer that 
during my working hours I am to render the best and most 
efficient service that I can possibly give. I consider that 
my employer desires for me to take every legitimate ad- 
vantage of my time for rendering service to him. That 
means that I must grow on my job. I must constantly 
study and work and plan for bigger and better things. 
And yef an employee told me this story. 

He was employed by a new firm. He had been accus- 
tomed to saving every minute of time that he could. He 
tried to render all of the service possible in his working 
hours. He did this for several days. At the end of that 
time one of the old employees called him aside and told 
him that he was rendering too much service during the day, 
that he must “slack off,” that he would get the others in 
bad. The old employee said, “We work just enough to 
‘get by,’ that is our slogan.” Waste of his own time and 
that of his employer did not worry him in the least. He 
was an enemy to himself, to his employer, and to society. 
He was forming bad habits for himself, setting a bad ex- 
ample for his associates and preaching a Bolshevistie philos 
ophy in a Christian and democratic world. 

It would be a real interesting study to have some one 
with a stop watch to observe us during the day, carefully 
recording the actual time we consume in the discharge of 
our duties. I believe that with the average mill hand the 
percentage for active time would not be more than 60 per 





cent. In other words, if the employees “put in” 55 or 60 
hours per week on their jobs, the actual production working 
time spent is about 33 to 36 hours. The question may arise 
as to why not make a shorter day then. There are two 
reasons. 


The first is that machine production determines the 
operative day rather than the human production of the 
plant. The machines can turn out only so much and must 
turn out a certain standard amount to be operated econom- 
ically. The human element cannot speed the machine any 
faster. The second reason is, if the machines would allow 
it, it is not possible to find people who will or can put in 
the energy needed for a shorter day. This may seem to be 
a digression, yet it is not. The point that I wanted to make 
is that, on the job during the working hours there is much 
time that the operator does not consume in the discharge of 
What does he do with it? It is a question I can 
not answer. The overseers can answer or find out. It 
should not be wasted. I greatly fear that much of it is 
wasted. The problem of the overseer is to see that this 
time is not wasted. The operator must use it well. It 
may be his study period. It may be his observation period. 
It may be his time to make notes of things he wants to 
know or find out. The amount of time wasted on the job 
will make a very interesting study. 


his duty. 


The second waste of time comes in using or not using the 
four or five hours of leisure. The hours when we have 
“nothing to do,’ as we often express it. When we are 
resting, we are rusting. A manufacturer told me a few 
days ago that his machinery and plant in general depre- 
ciated more when it was idle than when it was in full 
operation. The greatest problem of the American people 
today is how to spend leisure hours profitably. There is 
a great cry for shorter working hours and more leisure, but 
so few people have sense enough to use leisure time. Most 
people simply sit around, and gossip and talk about things 
that are of no value and do things that are destructive to 
their general welfare. Rest does not mean cessation from 
work. It means a change of work. 
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Idleness is the devil’s workshop. Idleness begets in- 
dolence and slothfulness. Idleness is expensive because we 
are non-productive during that period. Idleness begets 
restlessness and dissatisfaction. It creates an abnormal 
demand for excitement and expenses. It creates abnormal 
desires. It gives the mind time to brood and concoct wild 
schemes of adventure and unreality. It leads us away from 
the rea] standards of life into the mystic maze of imagina- 
tive senselessness. How do you spend your leisure? Some 
people in employing new help industriously inquire into 
how leisure time is spent. Suppose you carry a little book 
and at the end of the day, before you retire, you make a 
record of how you spent your leisure time. Write it all 
down carefully and honestly. Then go back over it and 
check with a plus mark the things that were worth while, 
and a minus mark the things that were of no value. Then 
indicate, at the bottom of the page, the things you could 
have done that would have been worth while—the oppor- 
tunities that offered themselves during the day and you 
let them go. Do this for a week and see how you are spend- 
ing your time. I believe it will awaken you to a much 
better distribution and employment of it. 

“Tt is too much trouble to do this,’ I can hear you say, 
“T am doing well enough, so why worry?” It is a peculiar 
trait of humanity that we enjoy certain forms of ignorance 
and deception. If you feel that way I suppose you belong 
to the great existing throng and not to the climbing, am- 
bitious, growing few, who really push the world ahead and 
lead civilization on. 

Another great waste occurs in Energy. This is a very 
strenuous age. Many people are living strenuous lives. 
They are in a hurry. They are in a hurry to get through. 
It may be t] at they have nothing else to do, or it may be 
that they want to get through to do something else. This 
something else may be of value or it may not be. Automo- 
biles, aviation, world demands are strenuous. Our energies 
are being taxed in daily toil or daily pleasure. We seldom 
read of a man working himself to death. We do occasion- 
ally. We read every day of murders, suicides, deranged 
minds, and many other maladies of mankind. These occur 
because energy gives out and despair comes in. A few 
days ago one of the most noted debutantes of a few seasons 
ago, killed herself, because the social strain was too great. 
How are you spending your energies? 

The world really moves guided by the placid and com- 
posed, reflective mind of the thinker. Most of us today 
are imitators. “Keeping up with Susie” 
are you spending your energies? Are they on things worth 
while or are they on the seafoam and froth of life? Have 
you ever stopped to consider values? What things are really 
worth while? Do you ever sit and take up your daily ac- 


is the slogan. How 


tivities, your works, worries, and social duties and put them 
on the seales of judgment and common sense and weigh 
them? I believe God gave to every man sufficient energy 
to accomplish the work designed for him. If itis giving 
out, it is being used wrongly. Are you always tired and 
nervous? Then you need a doctor and someone to help you 
plan a sensible day. You must not only plan the expenditure 
of energy for a day or year, but for a lifetime. The normal 
desires of life are in keeping with normal energies. The 
abnormal desires require abnormal energies. Take stock 
of yourself as I have indicated and if you are using your 
energies abnormally get them right and be happy. If you 
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are not using your energies to their fullest extent get them 
right and be happy. 

Another great waste is Money. Most people have street 
ear salaries and Packard ambitions. Most people think 
that happiness consists in the possession of material things 
I have never had much money but the little that I have had 
and the observations that I have made impel me to believe 
] 


that money will not bring happiness. Happiness is a state 


of mind and not an “external condition.”’ We read in the 


still unhappy. We see examples in the movies. The 


papers and periodicals are full of stories which prove the 
statement. 


I heard a story once of a man who started out to find 
a happy man. He went through all the strata and forms 
of social and industrial life and finally found a happy man 
He was a man of worldly means who gave his life in ser- 
vice. I make these few remarks because we employ money 
as a means of trying to buy comfort, joy, peace, pleasure 
happiness. We often feel that if we had plenty of money 
we would be happy. There are many people who have 
money and they are no happier than we are. The real 


philosopher is the happy man. He believes in a land of 
real values and desires. He sees the real worth of things 
and places events in their proper setting. 

It has been said that the two greatest disturbing elements 


in the world today are money and home relationships. The 


greatest part of the tragedies and unhappiness of the world 
1 
n 


traces back to one or both of these two things. Everyone 
has a right to work, to earn, to spend, to save. It is not 


the amount that you make that makes you happy; it is the 
way you save and spend that makes you happy. The man 


that makes $100 per week and spends $105 


so happy or thrifty as the man who makes $20 and spends 
CTA 
$15. 


The absolute necessities of life are not so costly. The 


abnormal desires of society and abnormal desires for lux 
uries are expensive. I have often said that the difference 
between happiness and unhappiness from a financial view 


point is the difference between putting our hand in our 
pocket and finding a dollar and finding a hole. Thrift be- 
gets self respect and self respect begets respect of others, 
and respect from others begets happiness. Lack of thrift 
begets loss of self respect, dependency, despair. 

How do you spend your money? You don’t know. You 


1 al 


have a certain income, at the end of the week or month you 
have so much or you are in debt so much. Why? You do 
not know. 

Did you ever make a budget? Did you ever keep a 
record of every nickel, or penny, or dollar you spent dur- 
ing a week or month? Did you ever look it over carefully 
to see how much of it was spent wisely and how much fool- 
ishly? Suppose you do that sometime and see if it has any 
lesson for you to learn. How much are you saving? How 
long can you hope to work in the mill? What will become 
of you when you are sick? What will become of you when 
you are no longer able to work? Who will take care of you? 
Will you become dependent upon relatives? Will you go 
to the poor farm of the county or city? Have you any 
right to enjoy life and protection of society, to have a job 
and earn, and then spend it al] because you feel like spend- 
ing it and then become a ward of the mill, your relatives, or 
the state? Don’t you think you had better save a little 
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some of 


Curb 
Cut out some of the waste places in your 


now? You make enough to save. your 
foolish ambitions. 
economic life. Plan for another day when you may not 
be so fortunate as to have a job and be able to work. This 
this 


Look well to this waste 


means happiness, independence. It means living as 


great Creator would have us live 


problem. 
Another great waste is health. I believe it is every man’s 


duty to be well or as wel 


l as possible. Through sin and 
the transgression of Jaw by our ancestors, we may have 
inherited certain physical handicaps. We owe to ourselves, 
our friends, and our posterity, good sound healthy bodies. 
Ignorance is a curse. Through ignorance and indifference 
we assault our bodies and tear them to pieces until we are 
afflicted with a thousand maladies. Our eating, our sleep- 
ing, our ventilation, our dissipations are nearly all of such 
a nature that they destroy bodily growth rather than make 
it. We live in spite of the food we eat rather than because 
of the kind we eat. The soft drink parlors and myriad 
bottle drinks indicate the depravity of a once normal ap 
petite. 

The time, the method, the quantity and the quality of 
food are determining factors of health or disease. The 
greatest dissipation of this generation is found in its eat- 
ing and drinking. This subject is too large and too ramify- 
ing in its divergences to try to give an exhaustive treat- 
ment. There are thousands of diseases which the race now 
has attacking it, and these have come through ignorance and 
indifference alone. 


It is a 


characteristic of the normal, sensible man. It is a demand 


Health is one of the greatest blessings of life. 


placed upon us by Almighty God, and society, and unborn 
generations. Health produces wealth and independence. 


How 
ter? 


is your health? What are you doing to make it bet- 


? Do you have good ventilation 
Is it 
properly cooked? Do you take daily exercise of the right 
kind? In what condition is your throat? 

teeth, your ears, your eyes? 
cines or do you take the wholesome advice of a good physi 
Look after your health. 
cine advertisements, and trying to doctor your own ills. 


Do you sleep enough 
in your room? Do you eat the proper kind of food? 
How are your 
Do you fill up on patent medi- 


cian? Stop reading patent medi 


Get healthy and happy. Stop wasting your health through 
ignorance and indifference. 

Mental 
powers like physical powers will dwindle and dwarf and die 


Another waste place is the non-use of brains. 
from non-use. Several years ago I had the bones of my 
left limb broken. 
When they took the cast off the joints in my knee 


For six weeks I Jay with it in a plaster 
east. 
and ankle were stiff. 
I wonder how long some people have 
What an effort it will be 
Its powers have 


Only six weeks were required to stiff- 
en these joints. 
had their brain in a plaster east. 
to arouse it and get it to function again. 
the non-use. 


all been wasted because of Again, if it has 


been used, how has it been employed? In knocking, and 
nagging, in suspicion and deception? What have you been 
doing with it? Have you been filling it with trash and 
scum, or have you been loading it with the good and con- 
structive things of life? The brain gives back in later years 
the things that we have put into it in early life. You will 
get back what you put in. If you put in trash, you will 
get back trash; if you put in nothing, you will get back 


nothing; if you put in valuable materials, you will get them 
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wasting the powers of this chief dis 


back. How about 


tinguishing characteristic between man and beast? What 
What do you study? How do you spend your 


All of these 


do you read? 
time, and energy, and money? are answers as 
to how you use your brain. 

making ot frie nd- 


Waste oceurs in the making or not 


I am the pupil of the old school. I believe strong 


SHIps. 
ly in friendships. I believe in pure friendships with no 


ulterior motive involved, free from selfishness or personal 


advancement. The world is so busy now, and so changing, 

that 
al: “art he 7a) : ~k } 

make no effort to have friends or keep them. 


many regard friendships of little value, hence they 
Someone las 
We deal 
with people because we like them or some one organization 


We must 


worthy of friends. 


said that business is “commercialized friendships.” 


have friends. The way to have friends is to be 


To have friends we must be a friend. 


Cooperation, progress, civilization is resting upon the 


friendly attitude of the world toward certain people and 
If we 


of our fellow man; if we want to be big we must be big 


principles. want to live we must live in the hearts 
in the estimation of our fellows. 

I was in one of the leading hotels of one of our south 
ern cities a few years ago, when about noon everything 
stopped, the elevators, the waiters, all the activities. I 
asked the trouble was. He replied, “Mr. 
————., the president is being buried, and they stopped 
that 


someone what 


while his body dropped into Hades.” I wonder how 


president kept up his 
through life on cold-blooded business principles, measuring 


friendships. I wonder if he went 
men in money and counting lightly man’s estimation of hin 
self, 
one who will pay the price. 
Abou Ben Adem told 


man, and when the roll was read } 


The possession of friends is a privilege denied to no 


the angel to write his name as one 
who loved his fellow 
name led all the rest. 
opportunities to make 
Our pos 
They are the brotherhood of love and fellowship 


Don't 


friends. 


waste your friends or 


friends are worth more than material 
sessions. 
There are many more wastes that could be discussed but I 


shall close with only one more—Opportunity. 


One of the chief occupations of middle-aged men or old 
men is sitting around talking of the opportunities they had 
and failed to grasp th Someone has described oppor 
tunity as having a long forelock, but bald in the rear. It 
must be caught as it comes to us, and can not be caught 
when it has passed. 

A poet, some years ago, said it comes only once and if 
it then, it is gone forever and failure is 


Walter Malone, of Memphis, Ten- 


we fail to grasp 
our lot. The late Judge 
nessee, said that opportunity comes with 


every sunrise 


Success awaits him who sees, and grasps, and makes his 
own. There are hundreds of opportunities presenting them 
selves to us daily. Ignorance, indifference, or lack of nerve, 
compels us to let them pass. 

Ralph Parlette says, “There are a lot of big ideas float- 


ar . 19? 
ing around, why not get one? 


The world in which we live is filled with deviations and 
filled with opiates of most alluring effects, 
It is also 


detours. It is 
it is filled with a glamor of golden deceptiveness. 
a wonderful world, rich in real splendor and infinite values 
It has untold wealth and unknown opportunities. 

Waste dissipates our efforts and brings discouragement. 
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Ruskin said, “God buried the valuable things deep in the 
earth that those who would possess must dig deep tor them.” 
Study your deeper life. Look not upon the surface. The 
solution of all the problems of human ills is not on the sur- 


face. 


COTTON 







Waste is the curse of the world. | ps our life, our 
health, our soul, our material wealth, our ambitions, 
aspirations. It buries the weakling in oblivion 

Take stock of your outlets and stoy 
that drains success to dregs. 


“He Lingery” 


BY U. DODGE. 


“Lady in de mill sent me a pair sump’n to press. Kin 
do plain an’ fancy pants pressin’ an’ shoe shinin’. Ain’t 
never tried no ladies’ lingery. Howcome youall tell ’em 
I kin do Chinese work?” 

“Hey? Say, listen here.” The superintendent of the 
Whatsname Mill looked up from his desk as the office boy 
held a fragrant bundle of silk under his nose. “Don’t you 
bother me now. That’s no lady’s clothes. That’s a pair of 
silk pajamas I want you to press before I get away from 
here this afternoon. I’m going off to make a speech to- 
morrow at a textile convention on the subject of “Standard- 
ization of Textile Fabrics.” I’ve got a good speech, too. 
I know it is because the man that wrote it for me says so. 
As I'll more than likely have to occupy a room at the hotel 
tonight with someone else, I want you to fix these up so I 
can wear them. I don’t want anybody to have a chance to 
laugh at my lingerie.” 

Zach unrolled a bundle which billowed voluminously on 
a stray breeze. “If them’s yourn you musta boughten ’em 
when you thought you was twins.” Te sniffed apprecia- 
tively. “Where you buy ’at langzhree smell?” 

“Lingerie is not a smell. That’s the same word you tried 
to use just now, but you got it wrong. That’s high society 
stuff. It means things like that, but not quite so large for 
a person of my specifications. You never can tell when you 
buy the darn things how they are going to fit. See if you 
can’t press those down a little and never mind the smell. 
That’s the only pair of silk pajaiias I own and every time 
I put them on I feel so stuck up I get to thinking I’m thi 
queen of Sheba or a. movie vamp and go and throw a lot! 
of fancy smell-water on myself. Hw up now, I’m leay 
ing pretty soon.” 

Zach departed down the stairs. “Huh! White folks 
think a nigger caint read. Newspaper advertisements all 
say lingery. ’At’s ladyfolk’s clothes. This hyuh langzhre¢ 
mus’ be fuh men. Iron, git hot. Lingery is lingery, but 
he lingery is langzhree. Washerwoman mu’s have a time 
gittin’ ’em separate. Iron, git right. Anybody have to 
git up as soon as mill folks, got no time fuh such foolish- 
ness. Jist draw off dey pants an’ flop in bed. ’At leave 

’em in good shape fuh soon start in de mornin’. Draw on 
dey pants. Draw in three aiggs an’ cuppa coffee. Al] fixed 
before high society kin swap dey langzhree fuh dey clothes.’’ 

True to his expectations, Mr. Tell got only half a room 
that night. A biggety bell boy ushered him to a cell in the 
far corner of which reposed a corpulent figure clad in 
bright red. “Gum in,” he rumbled. “Make yourselff vel 

gum. Diss iss my ped. Dass dere is yourss. I am Pro- 
fessor Hamberger for make a sspeech tomorrow to de 
league of Sociable Governments on de evolution off de in- 
dustrial society in diss country. I haff a very fine sspeech. 
For t’ree year I t’ink up diss sspeech until it iss so fine I 
like to read it to you now iff you listen.” 


He extracted a bulky package tro: e rear pocket of 
his sleeping garment, and Mr. Tell ducked. “Not right 


id. “I’ve got to go and get some supper. If 


now,” he si 


your speech is the same color as your lingerie, I don’t thin| 


b 
I want to hear it, anyway. If you’re as red as you look, 
you must be one of these bullshevik fellows. Wait until I 
eat a couple of steaks, and I'l! argue with you.” 
“Ahbbh,” said the red bird, kissing his fingers at the 
ceiling. “Bullsheveek iss de only true government | 


peoples dat hass yet so faz 
Mr. Tell slammed the door and hunted up a supper. 
After that he held a reunion with various friends and com- 


petitors until his eyes, refusing ta glued, force i 
back to his rented eubicle and its red inmate He donned 
his.sleeping garments, and then, with a suspicious glance a 
his roommate who was regarding him with one eye half 
open, he put tomorrow’s speech in t east pocket of the 
jacket. He did not think the red professor would steal his 
money, and if he did he could borrow more, but he couldn't 
take any chances on that speec} Then, hit by a hapy 

thought he opened the door and peered up and di he 


hall. 
“Vot iss?” asked Hamberger. 


“T’m going to take a swim,” 


pool down the hall and I’m hot. I’ *k soon.” 

“T go mitt,” said the other and together they marched 
quietly to the door of the pool which they found reposing 
in the silenee and darkness of midnight Shedding their 
clothes, thev plunged in. Suddenly there came a sound. A 
most unweleome, embarrassing sound. A murmur of suy 
pressed feminine voices and a low giggle. A pa 
ladies, infringing on Mr. Tell’s bright id as coming dow: 
the hall. The two men, elad in nothing elr inr 
began a wild scramble out of the water in search of 
clothes. The voices came nearer. Mr. Tell, groping 1 
lv in the darknes began to say, “Now I ik e,”7 and the 
professor swore in six languages. A \ » V heard won- 
dering where the light sw X t a flood 
of light, and a chorus of screams. A 1 plain enough 
for any detective to see, led from the } { oom whe 
two men, in wet garments hast do 1 in the dark, pulled 
the sheets over their heads and pretended umber 

Mr. Tell did not sleep well which was 1 irprising « 
sidering his. wetness, the professor’s snores, and his excite 
ment over being a convention speaker After a short nap 
he awoke to find daylight on the way and promptly decided 
he would sleep no more. A iifetime of early rising had ae- 


ecustomed him to dressing in the dark, and he 


ped on his clothes and went out fora w 





he had put his clothes on over his pajamas 
snored on. 
The convention convened. As attending sales met 


tributed gratuitous notebooks and pen nd the chairman 
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eracked a few preliminary jokes, Mr. Tell slapped himself 
madly on the chest and galloped back to the hotel where 
he searched his grip without results. His speech was gone. 
Kither the bolshevik had stolen it, or it had found a watery 
grave in the swimming pool. He remembered putting it in 
the breast pocket of his pajamas and that he still had them 

But he couldn’t find a breast pocket under his 
find them in his grip. He dragged sadly 
convention hall where he found that the chair 
] 


shir 


on. 
and he couldn’t 


. 1 
back to the 


man had already announced his speech and everybody was 


looking for him. 

He faced the audience with a sensation in his stomach 
last time he was called on at 
“You'll have to 


he had not enjoyed since the 
school to recite a lesson he did not know. 
“T don’t feel well 


under him and he got up again, 


me,” he said, enough,” and sat 


excuse 


down. Something crinkled 


ran his hand down inside his pants bosom and extracted 
from the hip pocket of his lingerie a typewritten sheaf of 
pape rs. 


“Here it is,’ he announced. “It’s a darn good speech, 
I thought I’d lost it, but I had it in the wrong pocket. 


He cleared his throat and 


Too. 


Everybody listen rood now.” 


began to read. 


“The subject of this morning’s talk is thus defined by 
Spencer. ‘Evolution is an integration of matter and con- 
commitant dissipation of motion; during which the matter 


passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a defi- 


nite, coherent heterogeneity; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a paralle] transformation.’ ” 

Upward of two hundred faces 
regarded him with expressions devoid of intelligence. He 


that benches had all 


Something was wrong. 


read it over and saw the two front 
gone to sleep, while a couple of men on the next had begun 
to divide a sandwich between them by taking alternate bites 
from opposite sides. Someone in the rear yawned audibly 
said, “As if 
Mr. 
waste basket and swung his fists. 

write it, but about this stand- 
ardization business there’s a whole lot to be said. It has 


civilization to which a country 


and anybody cared.” 
He threw the speech into a handy 


“That’s a bum speech,” 


mad. 


Tell got 


7 94 


he proclaimed, ‘and I didn’t 
been said that the extent of 
has attained ean well be measured by the amount of*soap 
which it uses. I know that this is so, because I know a 
lot of uneivilized folks. 

“Since we have all become more or less accustomed to 
soap, however, a higher test of civilization would be the 
degree of standardization which we have reached in meas- 
urement and production. In the far dawn of civilization 
when man, groping through the ages toward a community 
life, needed nothing for his existence but a few simple gar- 
ments of skin and a few equally simple implements of the 
chase wherewith to obtain them, he was ignorant alike of 
There 


beeause there was no need for it. 


was no standardization 


There was no soap, but 
p 


standardiaztion and soap 


not for the same reason. 

“As time passed on and man moved with it, life became 
more complicated. A pair of pants was no longer the rab- 
bit skin with which the baby bunting had been wrapped 
until the old man took a fancy to it. A pair of pants be- 
came a standard article of commerce, and a necessary ad- 
junct for the enjoyment of polite society. A woman’s skirt 
was something designed to shield her alike from the weather 


and casual observation. Standardization had begun to dis- 
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seminate its inestimable benefits, and one person looked 
much like another, at least from the outside. 

“But that was as far as Inside, folks still felt 
different, which was due to original sin or something like 
that. With the further advance of civilization, proponents 
of the standardization idea hope that everybody will feel 
alike inside as well as look alike outside, and it is my opin- 


went. 


+ 


take us long at the rate we are going to 


Anybody who doubts it can notice the 


ion that it won’t 


produce this result. 
universal prevalence of short pants, short hair, cigarettes, 
wrist watches, 


swear words, walking sticks and political 


offices. I won’t say anything about one piece bathing suits 
as there is not enough of that subject to use any of it with 
out exposing some family skeletons. 

“Just exactly what is going to happen when one person 
can’t tell himself from the rest of the crowd has puzzled 
me a good deal. The only advantage that I can see in it is 
that when a man gets into police court for soaking his 
mother-in-law on the jaw, he can claim that he thought he 


There are probably other advantages 


was hitting himself. 


that I can’t think of just now, but I’m in favor of it on 


Mill 


Is will be 


a whole Jot easier to run 


when al] the help are alike. 
“At present, however, we are far from being standard- 
The trouble is that while we have invented 


ized completely. 
a lot of standards, we are going to have to go to work now, 
and standardize them. We have made standards of length, 
strength, weight, heat and many other things including a 
standard of intelligence which may come handy some time. 
So far there has never been But a lot of 


other in different countries, and 


any use for it. 
them differ, one from the 
they will all have to be brought together. 
Just lately we have made great 


It’s slow work, 
but we are making progress. 
strides under the leadership of Mr. Herbert Hoover, the 
Secretary of Commerce. He has been cooperating with 
different manufacturers, and has really accomplished won- 
I think I ean safely say that he has been 


in standardizing some fifty-odd articles of 


derful results. 
instrumental 
manufacture which have been greatly benefited thereby. 
“One of the first subjects for standardization which Mr. 
Hoover put through, in connection with paving brick manu- 
facturers’ associations, was the standardiaztion of bricks, 
wherein they reduced the number of paving brick sizes from 
fifty-five to eleven, and one year later the associations met 
and voluntarily reduced that number to seven. This, of 
course makes the standardized brick cheaper for the in- 
dividual manufacturer, an economy which they have natural- 
ly passed on to the customer. From the standpoint of the 
poor boob who got hit in the head with a paving brick, I 
don’t imagine it would make a great deal of difference to 
him whether it was a nine and three-eighths or a nine and 
seven-sixteenths brick. It would feel about the same either 
way, but that illustrates what I am talking about. 
“Naturally, the thing of most interest to us along this 
line would be the standardization of textile fabries. As the 
man said about the weather, much has been said about this, 
but very little has been done. The day that all styles of 
fabrics are listed into certain set constructions, the burdens 
of a lot of mill men will be lightened considerably. It will 
at least eliminate the inventive customer who expects to 
make a killing with some odd construction of his own de- 


vising, and who blames the mill when it fails. Such an ar- 


=) * 


rangement will doubtless work a hardship for some of us, 
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but in the end it will be beneficial. Standard prices would 
automatically follow standard fabrics, based, presumably, 
on the cost of cotton. With the passing of the inventive 
customer, would also go the unholy profit which occasionally 
attends him, and with all the mills brought to a common level 
of design and excellence, it would be a ease of ‘Shoot, Luke, 
or give up the gun,’ with a few gunless Lukes looking for 
The most of us would tighten up 
cur belts and make the grade, just as we always have. 

I wish he 


would take a whack or two at the folks who take the cloth 


jobs on the police force. 


“But before Mr. Hoover gets around to us, 


we make and whittle it up into garments. They call them- 


It’s th 


} 


need of 


selves cutters-up, and they sure are. eutting-upest 


some sort ol 


business I know of, and the most in 


Iriel ¢ 1 


standardization. I haven’t much kick to make on t 


} 


rarment makers and their more or less weird styles. 
bad 


hy 


do very well. The underwear folks are pretty 
What nd hard 


classifiable guy who makes something that is neither clothes 


passable. I want regulated good is the un 


nor underwear—pajamas. 
“Pajamas originated back in the days when women wore 


their under unmentionables so long that they showed below 


their skirts. When the fashions changed, they found they 


had a lot of long garments left over they didn’t know what 


to do with. The outcome was that the strongminded wives 


them to 


made their husbands sleep in them so as to put 


some use, and the rest of the l 1 the idea to keep 


men adopted 
about it. When the 
women found they had started a new fashion 


to keep up. The consequence 


the henpecks from feeling too badly 
for the men, 
they had to wear them too, 
is that we have a garment which is neither masculine nor 
ferminine and aot standardized in color, material, fit, or 
any other way. You buy one pair and the coat is long and 
+} ase Wav ; ind. 
One has a pocket in the northwest corner of the jacket, the 
The 


the pants short. The next pair is 


other’s pocket is in the southeast corner of the pants. 


] 


around the button holes, vou never 


} 


coat has so many frogs 
ean get the button through, and the pants pull toget 
a string like a laundry sack. I am in favor—” 
From without there arose the sound of trampling feet 
and a bellow of rage. Mr. Hamberger burst through the 
Sssnake!” he hissed. 


ge-stole. Last night in de bath we haff exchange de under 


door. “You haff my grreat sspeech 


vear, yess. De pajamas, I don’t care, but de sspeech, ver 


iss ?”” 


} 


Mr. Tell pointed to the waste basket and the bolshevik 


fished his precious document out and covered it with kisses. 
I get up to make de grrand 
sspeech, and what doI find? A lot of 
off cloth. Bah! 


Dass iss vat make de rrot 


“Abhh, child off my brain. 
foolishness about de 


standardization Standardization iss 


wrong. ten governments. 


too much standardization now. Look at diss country. 


government iss rrotten. De whole country iss 
bullsehveek iss de only good t’ing 

Whop! Mr. Tell’s fist scored a bull’s eye on Mr. Ham 
berger’s left optic. and the red 


something that 


One more punch like that 
gentleman would have been converted into 
looked a whole lot like his namesake, but he ducked and 
beat it. The super chased him to the street and would have 
boy 


inflicted more punishment, but he was stopped by a 


with a telegram. It was a message from the president of 
the mill telling him to come right back, and it left him with 


three minutes to catch the train and three dozen anathemas 
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A Study. of Gum Tragacanth 


BY G. E. 


Gum Tragacanth occurs in the juices of several varieties 
of shrub-like plants, of the species Astragalus, which are 
indigenous to the Near East. 

They are especially common to Asia Minor, and in the 
mountainous regions of Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and 
Syria. Two varieties are quite common in the Balkans— 
Greece, parts of Bulgaria, and Crete, while a variety is 
found in Nubia, in North Eastern Africa. It is stated that 
it is to be found in South Western Europe also. 

The gum tragacanth of commerce is produced mainly 
in the previously mentioned Asiatic countries. 

Method of Collection. 

The gum will spontaneously exude from the stems of 
the shrubs at certain periods of the year, but the yield is 
low, and the quality of this naturally exuded gum is very 
inferior to that produced artificially. It is in the form of 
knots and lumps, and usually of a dark red hue. It is, 
however, collected, and used in mixing with the inferior 
commercial varieties. 

The artificially produced gum is collected during the 
months of July and August, when the natives remove all 
the foliage from the shrubs, and make different types of 
incisions in the trunk, according to the variety of gum it 
Small circular incisions produce thin 
The longi- 


is desired to produce. 
strips, or “vermicelli” or “thread” tragacanth. 
tudinal incisions yield leaf tragacanth, while irregular in- 
discriminate cutting on the trunk produces knoblike lumps, 
which are usually dark in color, and of comparatively little 
value. 

The climatic conditions during the collection of the gum 
determine to a great extent the value of the product. After 
the incisions are made, and the gum commences to flow it 
dries spontaneously, and takes approximately a week be- 
fore it is ready to be gathered. Should the weather be 
good during this period a very high grade gum can be ob- 
tained, which is of good color and free from foreign matter, 
and which is known as the “white leaf tragacanth.” How- 
ever, if there are wind or rain storms during the flowing of 
the juice, and the drying of the gum, dust and foreign mat- 
ter are deposited on the surface of the congealing product, 
and it darkens in color, and is consequently of a lower grade. 
The most important center for the collection and grading 
of the gum is Smyrna, which is the chief seaport of Asia 
Minor. From there it is convenient to export it to the vari- 
ous western countries who make use of it industrially. 

Varieties. 

Apparently two distinct varieties of tragacanth are pro 
duced in Asia Minor, namely, Astragalus versus, Oliv. and 
Astragalus gummifer, Lab. These appear in the Turkish 
trade as Smyrna and Syrian tragacanth, the former being 
selected “leaf’? gum, white in color, and the latter being 
selected “leaf”? gum of a darker hue—yellow—and contain- 
ing a small amount of There are also 
other varieties, or grades, in the Turkish trade, known as 
Angora tragacanth (lst Grade), Kurdistan tragacanth (2nd 
Grade) and Trebezonde tragacanth (3rd or poorest grade). 
They are made up from selected gums from all producing 


impurity. three 


localities. 
Persia produces a number of gums which are sometimes 


VAN TROMP GOVIER. 


known as Persian tragacanth, or hogg gum tragacantb. 
These gums are usually in the form of large nodular or 
stick-like masses, larger than Turkish tragacanth, and very 
insoluble. Often they are used to adulterate the Turkish 
gums. Other names for the Persian gums are Bassora 
gum, Kuteera gum, and Caramania gum, while the Persians 
know them as “Arrehbor.” They are said to be derived 
from almond and plum trees. Persian gums and their solu- 
tions in water are intermediate in character between those 
of true tragacanth and gum arabic. (Imp. Inst. Rep.) 

A small decidious tree, the Cochlospermum Gossypium 
D.C., in India produces a gum which is sold largely in 
India as a substitute for tragacanth, and some of the gum is 
stated to be exported as Indian gum, Karaigum, Hindu gum 
and Kadaya gum. Another specie of shrub, the Sterculia 
urens, Roxb., yields a gum which is similar, and is also 
sold as Indian gun. The true name for this latter gum is 
“Karaigum,” while the name for the gum produced from 
the former, Cochlospermum Gossypium D.C., is Hin- 
du gum. Yet another shrub produces a gum similar to 
tragacanth in India, the Sterculia vilosa, Roxb., the prod 
uet from which is known as Maura gum. 


TRAGACANTH WITH COMMERCIAL 


SOME VARIETIES OF GUM 
NAMES AND ORIGIN. 





COMMERCIAL NAMES OI 
GUM 


COUNTRY OF SHRUB OR 


ORIGIN 





AFGHANISTAN Cochlospermum gossypium DC 


Astragalus parnassil Boiss 
AFRICA. —_——— 
African Tragacan 


Sterculia Tragacantha Lind 


Nourtoak Root 


rna Tragacanth 


ANTILEBANON Radix carniol 


| Syrian Tragacanth 
| Angora Tragacant! 


Grade) 


Kurdistan 


Astragalus versus Oliv. 


ASIA MINOR Astragalus gummifer Lab Tragacant 


Rest 


Trebezonde Tragacanth 


est). 


GREECE Astragalus 
CRETE. . 


Anatolian Tragacanth 


rmum gossypium DC| Indian Gum—Hindu Gun 


INDIA urens Roxb. Karaigun 





losa Roxb. daya Gur 


Maura Gur 


Arrehbor. 
Bassora Gum. 
PERSIA Kuteera Gum. 


Caramania Gum. 


Hogg Gum Tragacant! 





TROPICAL 


Anacardium occidentale linn. 


Cashew Gum 





AMERICA... 


African from Sterculia Traga 


cantha, Lindl., is gathered in tropical western Africa, from 


tragacanth, obtained 
Senegambia to the Congo. It forms very irregular rough 
lumps, or cavernous stalactitic masses that are either color 
less or tinted yellow, and are opaque, excepting if in very 
thin leaves. Another variety of tragacanth obtained in 
Africa (Nubia) is gathered from Astragalus pernassii Bois, 
which also grows in Greece and Crete. The latter is a very 
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Map of Southwestern Asia Illustrating the Localities in Which the Various Species of 


Yui Greek Tragacanth. 


MA Turkish Tragacanth. 


Bassora Gum. 
Hogg Gum Tragacanth. 
Kuteera Tragacanth. 
Caramania Tragacanth 
Arrehbor. 


Persian Tragacanth 


good variety of tragacanth. 

The tragacanth obtained in Greece and Crete, and other 
Balkan States is of the Astragalus ereticus, Lam., and As- 
tragalus parnassii, Boiss., variety. They are sometimes re- 
ferred to as Anatolian tragacanth; these two species of 
shrubs are two of the three varieties which have actually 
been identified as the source of tragacanth. 

In Afghanistan the Cochlospermum gossypium, D.C. 
supplies Hindu gum, similar to the Indian variety. In 
Antilebanon a substitute for tragacanth is found in the 
shape of “Nourtoak Root” (Radix carniolae), which in its 
native surroundings is used powdered as a food and drug. 
(Arch. Chem. Mikros. 9, 69-77). Cashew gum is an exuda- 
ion of the Anacardium occidentale, Linn., a small tree in- 
digenous to tropical America, and is similar in some char- 
acteristics to gum tragacanth. 

Characteristics. 
As previously mentioned, the shape of the fragments of 


Nourt yak Root 


\frican Tragacanth 
Indian Tragacanth 
Indian Cun 
Karaigum 
Hindu Gum 


: . Karaya Gum 
Wy Kadaya Gum 
’ - Maura Gum 


nas peen proauced, ne iumy l De tner |! mentous, 


foliaceous, or is extremely 
horny, and very tough, and possible to shave thin slices 
rom portions by eutting. It very sult to pulverize. 


his distinguishes gum insoluble cera- 


sin gums. In appearance it lull, and slightly transparent. 
It is not as hard a gum as acacia or cherry gums. The 
finest varieties of tragacanth are those which are of white 
color, or slightly tint vellow, and of a foliaceous 


acter. ‘The inferior variet are darker in color, varying 


from dark yellow to red, brown and black. The white 
varieties have an insipid mucilaginous taste, while the dark- 
varieties are most unpleasant, with an acid flavor. When 


soaked in water it has great absorption powers, taking up 
as much as fifty times its own weight of water. One por- 
tion of the gum dissolves, and the other merely swells, the 


result being a heavy mucilage. 
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Chemical Characteristics. 

Gums in general are a class of substances present in the 
juices of plant life, which have little or no taste, are non- 
volatile, cannot be crystallized, and are entirely colloidal. 
Their purification is most difficult, and but little is known 
of their chemical relationships. 

When tragacanth is treated with water, one portion of 
the gum dissolves, and the larger portion merely swells and 
This latter is variously 
termed traganthin, adraganthin, and bassorin. The latter 
The soluble portion is termed arabin. 


absorbs large quantities of water. 


term is more used. 
It is present to the extent of eight or ten per cent, although 
Polleyn states that analyses have shown tragacanth to con- 
tain as much as 50 per cent of soluble gum. However, 
about ten per cent is a maximum average. 

The soluble gum may be separated from the insoluble 
by diffusion. Gum tragacanth can be rendered completely 
soluble by treatment with alkalis, but the color of the solu 
tion is considerably darkened. Caustie soda turns the solu- 


tion a deep yellow. 





RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF GUM TRAGACANTH 


Moisture 10.88 % 13.62% 16.22% 
Starch 3 ‘ 3.11% 2.79% 

Cellulose . i 3.98% 
ee ee Pee ae 2.81% 
Calcium Carbonate. 1.46% 
3assorin casa --| 70.96% 
Arabin eas Sisie loos 9.19% 
Galactose . ah 17.88% 
Arabinose 33.09 


2.44% 
1.37% 


3.02% | 


1.08% 


The soluble portion of the gum is adhesive, in fact, it 


has similar adhesive qualities to gum Arabje. The insoluble 
portion of tragacanth has no adhesive qualities whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, it is stated to have good binding qualities 
when dry. 

Apart from the soluble and insoluble constituents of 
tragacanth, there is also present a certain amount of starch, 
cellulose, sugar, coloring matter, mineral matter, and a bit- 
ter substance soluble in alcohol. The proportion of the 
soluble gum to the insoluble gum varies according to the 
extent of the chemical metamorphosis of the tissue during 
the production of the tragacanth. The greater the per cent 
of soluble gum present, the more extensive the chemical 
metamorphosis has been, for the soluble gum is very prob- 
ably formed from the insoluble. Correspondingly, as the 
amount of soluble gum increases, so the amount of cellulose 
and starch decreases, and the finer grades of tragacanth 
only contain a very small quantity of these substances. The 
grades contain larger quantities of cellulose and 
When the 


gum contains a high per cent of soluble gum, it is almost 


poorer 
starch, and react very intensely with iodine. 
brittle, though very difficult to pulverize, and the corre- 
sponding gum, when high in insoluble gum is particularly 
tough, and it is practically impossible to pulverize it. Dry- 


The 


ash of tragacanth is chiefly composed of calcium carbonate. 


ing tragacanth anhydrous facilitates powdering it. 


After hydrolysis of three samples of white tragacanth, 
Widtsoe and Tol'ens (Ber. 33.132) obtained fucose and ara- 
binose, while fucose and zylose were obtained from two 
samples of brown tragacanth. 

Investigations into the composition of gum tragacanth 
were carried out by O’Sullivan and he found that like 
Gedda gum, it was a mixture of several gum acids. He 
states that it can be separated into a gronv of acids which 
remain in solution in dilute alcohol, and an insoluble por- 
tion, bassorin. He found that the acids of the soluble group 
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were built up on a nucleus acid, very similar if not identical 
with geddic acid, by its combination with galactose and 
He did not completely work out the 
constitution of the insoluble portion, but it yields a nucleus 
acid of the formula C,,H,,O,,, to which, the name bassorice 
acid is given, and also intermediate acids formed of basorie 


arabinose residues. 


acid united to the residues of xylose, and of a new pentose 
sugar, tragacanthose. 

Indian gum tragacanth has the property of slowly evolv 
ing acetic acid when exposed to moist air, a property also 
possessed by Karaigum (Sterculia Urens, Roxb) (Burbourt, 
Pharm. J. 15, 57.) 

Hindu gum (Cochlospermum gossypium D.C.) contains 
a stable acid, gondie acid, C,,H,,0,,. It was obtained in 
the same manner as the arabic and geddic acids were ob- 
tained by O’Sullivan. When hydrolised the gum yields 18 
per cent of acetic acid calculated on the dry and ash-free 
Xylose and a 
hexose are among the other products (Robinson, Chem. 
Soe. Trans. 89, 1496). 

Uses of Gum Tragacanth. 


substance, and is thus an acetyl derivative. 


It is used extensively in the manufacture of textile fab- 
rics. In fhe process of warp sizing it is often added to 
the starch size mixture as an agglutinant, and a weighting 
When used in this manner a three per cent solution 
The 
hours, and is then vigorously boiled with an open steam 
jet. 
been obtained, for the gum is extremely difficult to proper 


agent. 


gum 


is commonly used. is steeped in water for 48 


Care has to be taken to sce that perfect solution has 


ly paste, and small lumps of insoluble matter remain in 
suspension, which, if deposited on the warps, will rapidly 
cause mildewing. About 15 pounds of this three per cen 
are added to each 100 pounds of stareh in the 


Often the 


Undoubtedly it is not an economical 


solution 
size mixture. 
tinant is questioned. 


value of tragacanth as an agglu 


gum to use for this purpose, as its value as an adhesive is 


very small. Only between eight and ten per cent of the 


gum is soluble, and this is the portion that has the ad- 


hesive qualities. A further disadvantage in the use of 


tragacanth in sizing is that it forms a very favorable 
medium for mildew growth, and when it is used, strict pre 
cautionary measures against trouble in this direction mus! 
be observed. Before use, the solution should be very care 
fully strained. 

Remarks on the value of gum tragacanth as a sizing in 
gredient by some of the writers on the subject of sizing ar 
as follows: 


“After being dissolved in } 


water the solution must he 
carefully strained from any small lumps that have failed 
properly to gelatinize and dissolve. Any such particles 
left in the size will cause trouble by sticking to the yarn 
and the rollers. They may also give rise to the local devel- 
opment of mildew. Gum tragacanth is not much used for 
sizing (in England). Its eost is high and the preparation 
difficult, also the feel produced on the cloth does not find 
favor among manufacturers.” (W. F. A. Ermen, in “The 
Materials Used in Sizing.’’) 

“Gum tragacanth is not often used in sizing although 
some manufacturers believe they get some special advantage 
by using it. If the matter were considered carefully, the 
authors feel certain that gum tragacanth would disappear 
from sizing altogether. In mixings where it is used the 


amount of actual gum is infinitesimal, and what possible 
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good results can be expected from this small quantity is 
Another 


jection to the use of Gum Tragacanth is its price, and 


beyond the understanding of the authors. ob- 


it is known that its properties can be imitated to a 
will be 


The solution 


when 
great extent by mixtures of starch and dextrin it 
seen how expensive a substance it really is. 

of gum tragacanth before use should be passed through a 
very fine sieve in order to remove minute particles of un 
gelatinized gum. If this process be not carried out there 
is a danger of these particles of the gum sticking the 
yarn in the form of flattened dises, or else they are left 


There is danger 


to 


adhering to the roller on the tape frame. 
of these particles of gum developing mildew, on account of 
not having become impregnated with the proper amount 
of preservative.’ (Perey Bean in “The Chemistry and 
Practice of Sizing.’’) 

“Gum tragacanth possesses good binding properties 
which impart both body and stability to the yarn without 
harshness, and it does not impair the purity or color of 
dyed yarn, but it tends readily to decompose and develop 
mildew.” (H. Nisbet in “Theory of Sizing.’”) 

Gum tragacanth is also used to some extent in finishing 
mixtures, where it is added to augment starch as an ad- 
hesive. In this respect the same remarks regarding its us¢ 
as a sizing ingredient are applicable. 

In dyeing it is used as a thickening agent for the dye 
bath. This 
strength, of which about 15 gallons are used 


cent 
200 


tragacanth thickening is made six per 


to each 


gallons of dye solution. 


It is similarly used as a thickening agent in calico print 


ing. 


Yet another use for it in connection with the textile 


industry is in the manufacture of sizing compounds. Here 
While it might be argued 


its chief use is as an adulterant. 


that it is included in a sizing compound as an adhesive fo 


the size mixture, a moment’s reflection will suffice to enabl 


anyone to realize that the amount that could be included 
in a compound is such that by the time it 1 
sufficient 


Th 


real function of the gum tragacanth in a sizing compound 


size mixture it is as good as lost. There is not 


present to function helpfully in the sizing process. 


is to take up large quantities of water, and to give the com 
pound “body” in spite of a high moisture content. Wher 
compounds are used which contain gum tragacanth, it 
should be carefully examined for small specks of insoluble 
the cloth. 


to the @l 


gum, which will cause mildew, and damage 
for medicinal pur 


G. 


Other uses for gum tragacanth are 
poses, and in the preparation of hair lotions. Pegurier 
(Rep. Pharm. 1912, 246) gives directions for the prepara 
tion of the glycerate of gum tragacanth for use as a lubri- 
cant for instruments in surgical operations. 
used as a 


An extract of gum tragacanth is protective 


colloid for colloidal chemical investigations. The prepara- 
tion of this extract is difficult since only a relatively small 
n water, and it 
“Bas 


A method of preparing this extract is as follows: 


part of the solid gum tragacanth is soluble i 
can only be partially separated from the swollen 
sorin.” 
Rub 10 grammes of powdered tragacanth with 15 to 20 
eubie centimeters of absolute alcohol, and mix quickly while 
stirring with one liter of warm water saturated with carbon 
tetrachloride (whereupon the mass quickly swells to a thick 
paste), add one liter of water saturated with carbon tetra- 
chloride and allow to stand two days with frequent stirring. 
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Filter repeatedly throug! 
to stand several 
and dialyze. 

A 


ragacanth is 


use for 


in that th 
leaves of the African 


potassium oxide on the ash basis. 


bark contained 18.5 


} 


be used on soils deficient 


r 


Me thods 


gum to be exa 


of 

the ned 

stored in a stoppered ] 
Determination of 

dered sample are weig! 

dish, and driec 

weight is 

content 


moisture 


from 9 to 18 per 
Determination of 
ple are weighed 


4 


while covered wit 

been removed the li 
transferred to a m 
red heat 
At this time 


weighed. 


unt 


tne asn 


earbonate, 


oresent To do 


olved by addir 


lution, re-in¢ 


ty of eale 
variances are 
weight of the 


If it 


it, a solution of 


Starch. 
scopically. 
el 
fied with hydroel 
on the water bath, 
Finally 


converted into gh 


made up. 


means of Fehling 
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metrie Analysis. 
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examination, 
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The Analysis of Gum Tragacanth. 
































































































grammes of the powdered sample in a strong test-tube with 
about 10 grammes of cuoxam (23 to 25 per cent NH, sat- 
urated with metallic copper), stir until the lumps are 


the tube with cuoxam and allow to 
Allow to set- 


fill 


stand with oceasional stirring for half‘a day. 


broken. Almost 


tle, pour supernatant liquid through a Gooch crucible, and 
extract the residue three times for two hour periods with 
cuoxam until the filtrate gives up cloudiness in five minutes 
when diluted with three volumes of ethyl aleohol. Trans- 
er residue to crucible and wash with ethyl aleohol and 


ether, dry at 110-120 degrees. Gum tragacanth remains, 
while most other gums are dissolved. The results are 
slightly high on account of some combination of the gum 
vith the euoxam. (Otto Frey, Vienna. Pharm. Post., 46, 


(1) Twenty 
in a Ness- 


reagent (2 


Detection of Gum Arabie in Traga anth. 


bic centimeters of the gum solution are placed 


ibe, an equal volume of pyramidone 
rrammes of pyramidone in 50 ce of water) is added, and 


The 


minutes 


hen a few drops of 12 volume hydrogen peroxide. 
solution is shaken vigorously, and in five to thirty 


here develops a violet blue coloration, which is best seen 


rainst a white background. ‘The test will detect an addi 
tion of five per cenit of gum arabic. [Institut Paste Ann. 
als. 13,489 (1920).] 
2) Advantage is taken of the fact that gum tragacanth 
contains no active oxidase such as is present in gum arabic. 
\ cold aqueous solution, 1 in 30 of the gum, is treated with 


solution ol 


an equal volume of a one per cent aqueous 
4 iaicol; one drop of hydroge nh perox de solution then 
added and the mixture shaken. In the presence of the gum 


arabic the liquid rapidly acquires a brown tint, while with 
pure gum tragaca th it remains colorless. (DPayet, Ann. 
Chem. Anal. 1905, 10, 63.) 

Comparative viscosity. The comparative viscosity of the 


liquid can be ascertained by making a solution of 10 


grammes of the gum in a little warm water, diluting to 100 


Gums may be compared this way, and the rate at 
through a fine orifice 


} 


n a glass funnel drawn out to a fine point can be noted. 


ccs. 


which 100 ccs of the solutions flow 


Detection of Indian Gum in Tragacanth. 


(1) The amount of volatile acids developed by genuine 
samples of gum tragacanth on one hand, and Indian gum 
on the other is sufficiently constant to serve as a criterio1 
for estimating the purity of either, alone or in admixture, 
the volatile acidity of the latter being nearly 7.5 times a 
great as that of the ormer. (W. O. Emery, Dept. Agr. 


Bur. Chem., Cire. 94.) 


(2) 
nearly transparent 
viih iodine, and a clear pink solution on boiling with hy- 
drochlorie acid, in every way totally unlike gum tragacanth. 


Indian gum ean be readily detected as forms a 


1 


jelly with water, giving no blue color 


In admixtures it may be detected by the stringy mixture 


produced with borax, by the presence of characteristic 


stobe cells, and by the amount of volatile acid evolved when 


treated with mineral acid. (H. C. Fuller, Am. J. Pharm. 
84, 156-8.) 
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Southern textile men will be interested in the recent 


announcement that the American Cellulose & Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ltd., manufacturers of “Celanese.” has 
opened a southern office at 1116 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. This step, the states, is in line with 


its policy of placing its 


company 
facilities and products more com- 
pletely at the service of southern mills. 

The office is in charge of Todd B. Meisenheimer, who 
With 
and its large plant at Ameelle, near Cumberland, Maryland, 
the company states that 
sentially a southern Although “Celanese” and 
the S. R. A. dyes have been used in thi 
until 


this office, 


is widely known throughout the industry. 


it may properly be regarded as es 
ndustry. 
Ss country for several 


years, it was not the early months of 1925 that the 


company began domestic production at its Ameelle plant, 
where rapid strides are being made toward full production 
capacity. 


yarn, 1t 1s stated, in- 





The characteristics of “Cela 
elude strength and elasticity, lustrous beauty and silken 
“feel,” giving it a wide adaptability and usefulness in the 
production of every sort of high-grade fabric from chiffon 
to elaborate draperies. The manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion, it is pointed out, to deliver “Celanese” wound direct 
on 5-inch weaving cops, eliminating a process at the mill. 
The material also is impervious to water, and has a high 
tensile strength as well as an elasticity and uniformity of 
size and quality, it is stated; also the cross-dyeing possi- 
bilities when used in combination with other yarns is point- 
ed out as a distinctive feature. 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. 


Terry toweling is very commonly embellished by the 
ntroduction of more or less elaborately colored stripes as 
well as by the use of simple or complicated end or cross 
borders, with or without the employment of colored filling. 

A typical example of a striped fabric of a simple na- 


ture is reproduced at S, Fig. 93. This fabrie is very sim- 


} 
1 


ilar to that illustrated at Q, Fig. 92. The weave is i 


entical, 


i.e., the cloth is a regular 3-pick terry, while it is 


made from 2-fold cotton yarns, both warp and filling. 


The stripe proper is in the exact center of the fabri 


parte 
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and runs from end to end of the complete towel since it is 
2-fold 
set 52 threads per inch, hence the 


} 


pric 


formed entirely fron Turkey red cotton warp 


threads. The warp is 
order of the would 
} 


complete warp in a 24-inch wide fa 
ye as under: 
PILE White 270 
Turkey Red 12 
White 270 12 12 
r 


It will be understood, of course, 


(TROUND 
that the threads ar 
through the reed, 1 pile thread and 1 ground thread 
nately, and reeded 2 threads per split (1 ground and 1 pile 
ded 4 
2 ms 


n a split, in which case there would naturall be 2 ground 


thread in each split). Occasionally the ends are re 


threads and 2 pile threads in each split. 


WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


It is sometimes recommended 


alternate pairs of threads, that is to 
through the harnesses and 


and 2 ground threa 
of similar threads is 
This method is 


tion of a more regular pue, but 


the reed. 


such a desirable condition obtains 
ng. One 


absence of many weaving fa 


undoubte ad 


advantage 
line hiel rocnite fr + 
aing which results from this 


A brief examination of 
that 

threads, whil 

cutting 
spect pa r 


ot the ee 


threads. Whe 


iS er ploy ay, 
a tendency to 
ly tensioned p 
result from this 


A further | 


tract more 
width in the 
As regard 
degree near 


of the temp 


wires, tha 

he reed wires. 
If a terr 

in each split 

selvage will be 

rround thread 


7 


the other hand 


will be rubbing 
thread will be 

be advantageous to 
lightly tensioned pil 
near both selvag 
ecured—bvy reversing 
hand half of ti 


pair in each split 
accompanying ground 


4} 
nread. 


1 ground, from the left-ha 


fabrie, and 1 ground, 1 


to the ri 


( 


eht-hand selvage. 


In the weaving of the heavier elas 


particularly linen Turkish toweling, 


eommon practice to employ double reeds 


mav be likened to a pair of ordinary 


reeds 
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the other, with a narrow space, ¥g inch to 14 inch between 
their inner surfaces. The reed wires of the back section are 
set exactly opposite the middle of the spaces between the 
reed wires of the front section and vice-versa. The whole 
forms a reed of exactly twice the sett of the individual reeds 
composing it. The greater depth of the compound reed 
from back to front gives it additional stiffness and rigidity 
for beating up the filling in heavy fabrics, while the double 
reed itself secures better spacing of the warp threads. 

Reverting to Fig. 93, it should be stated that the end 
border (or “heading,” as it is sometimes termed) of the 
sample S is formed in exactly the same manner as R, Fig. 
92, namely by throwing the terry motion out of action, ap- 
plying additional tension to the pile warp (making the 
tension similar to that of the ground warp), and interweav- 
ing in the ordinary manner. The cloth thus produced is 
shown at T, Fig. 93. 

In many textile fabrics, the production of perfect sel- 
vages is a comparatively simple matter. On the other 
hand, there are many fabrics which require special treat- 
ment and apparatus to enable satisfactory selvages to be 
formed. Terry fabrics belong to this latter class. 

It is impossible to obtain a suitable selvage by using. 
ground warp threads drawn through the ground harnesses 


only. (It need hardly be stated that the pile warp threads 


Sp Se 
U V 


Fig. 94. 
cannot be used for selvage purposes. ) 
a consideration of the design U, Fig. 94, which show two 








This is evident from 


different ground threads and six successive picks. By fol- 
lowing the arrow-headed line, representing the filling at the 
selvages, it is evident that the filling would return in the 
same shed twice in each group of six picks, and once from 
each selvage. 

An imperfect, but sufficiently satisfactory, selvage can 
be obtained by drawing multiples of four ground threads 
on all four harnesses (two for the ground and two for the 
pile). This is shown by the design V, Fig. 94, where the 
arrow-headed line again represents the filling at each sel- 
age. 

In many eases it is found more satisfactory to intro- 
duce special skeleton harnesses to control special selvage 
threads carried on the ground warp beam, These are usual- 
ly arranged to interweave in 4-thread, 4-pick regular basket 
or hopsack order; four complete units (or repeats) of this 
weave are given at W, Fig. 94, for ready reference. 

Although, as already indicated, it is quite possible to 
reproduce a 3-pick terry fabrie in a loom with the aid of 
four harnesses only, nevertheless, in actual practice, it is 
almost invariably woven with five harnesses. Particularly 
is this the case where cross-bordered fabrics are manufac- 
tured, as the additional harness, while it slightly complicates 
the draft, gives additional facilities for variation in the 
design of the end border. 

Fig. 95 has been prepared specially to present in one 
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illustration a large amount of information relative to the 
designs, drafts and weaving plans of different forms of 
the 3-pick terry weave. Design E, Fig. 95, is typical of 
the ordinary method of weaving 3-pick terry, with the 
warp arranged 1 thread pile, 1 thread ground, on the left- 
hand half of the fabric, and with this order altered to 1 
thread ground, 1 thread pile, for the right-hand half. The 
first 16 threads represent the first order, and the second 16 
threads represent the second order; in each half the pile 
threads are indicated by solid black squares while the 
ground threads are distinguished by stippled squares. The 
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selvage threads, 8 at each side, are marked in crosses, and 


interweave in 4-thread hopsack order, as delineated in W, 
Fig. 94. 
Fig. 95; the arrow-headed lines connecting the 1st, 4th, 


The weaving plan for design E is given at F, 


7th, and 10th picks of the design to the corresponding picks 
of the weaving plan, indicate the “fast” picks. The re- 
mainder of the picks are naturally “loose” ones. 

The order of reeding is illustrated graphically at D, Fig. 
95; 1 pile and 1 ground thread are drawn through each 
split or dent of the reed. 


The draft corresponding to the weaving plan F is that 
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shown at B, Fig. 95. In this draft B, it will be observed 
that the 3rd and 5th harnesses control only half the num- 
ber of threads carried by the remaining three harnesses. 
Harnesses 3 and 5 must, therefore, be knitted only half the 
sett of harnesses 1, 2 and 4. In many factories it is the 
practice to arrange for these coarser sett harnesses to oc- 
cupy the back position (farthest from the reed), and when 
this is the case, the draft—for the terry portion only—is 
Drafts A and B may 


a0 


altered to that shown at A, Fig. 95. 


thus be regarded as alternatives. 











Fia. 96. 
Weaving plan C, Fig. 95, is a rearrangement of weav- 
ing plan F, to make it correspond to the alternative draft 
A. Both weaving plans, C and F, require 12 picks to com- 
plete one round or one repeat. This number is necessitated 
by there. being different numbers of picks in the repeats 


4-pick hopsa¢ k 


] 


respectively of the 3-pick terry and t 
weave. The number 12 is the least common multiple of 
numbers 3 and 4, and is therefore the lowest number of 
picks that contains an integral number of repeats or units 
of each of the weaves. 

When the 2 pile, 2 ground, order of drawing the warp 
threads is adopted, the design is altered to that shown at 


Y, Fig. 95. The draft over 5 harnesses then becomes iden- 


TON 


tical with X, Fig. 


g. 99, and Z i 
plan. 

In all the drafts shown 
drawn on the two front 
are on the three back 
adopted in practice, a 
threads being on the 
the formation of 
shuttle. 

Two typi al weaves 


poses appear at G and 


plans are shown at H and K resp 
Both 


indicated at B. 


weavilbg 


same figure. weaving plans H and K 


the draft 


The following 


parti 
ample ot union e¢ross 


1 


of which conta 
YO. 

while there are 

59 picks per inch 

is 25s lea linen yarn 


14s cotton. 


the terry proper 


ing 1S 


proximately 5 ine 
18 picks of 
J 


similar to 


, Fig. 


nary filling, \ 

tion every pick, and 
arly tensioned. 
30 p cks of 
18 picks ol 
24 picks of hi 


18 picks ol 


30 picks ot 


114 inch 
seribed. 
A further ty 


] “17 


towe liiustrat 


duced from ecott 


eround warp is 


eree of twist, 
tne ihatipenadl 
han the groun¢ 
The total lengt 
and, considering tf} 
le up as follows: 
. 
inenes 


(approximat 
described. 


inch (approximat 
body of the fabric. 
12 picks of tt 


heavy co 
214 inch (approximatels 

seribed. 
part or 


Fie. 96 


side o 


The beginning of the main 


fringe in 


The complete 


a selvage at the left-hand 


distortion produced by the picks of 


(To be continued.) 
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Machine Calico Printing 





Logwood is still one of the most important dyestuffs 
The reason for this is that none of the artificial 
lacks to which we are accustomed can equal all the pur- 
It true that 
aniline black has taken the place largely of logwood black, 
cannot be printed with other colors as well as log 


we have. 


poses for which logwood can be used. is 
Dut it 
wood can, and therefore logwood still plays an important 
part in steam printed styles. Aside from its use as a black 
it is not a reliable color to use; if used in mixtures it 
fades quickly, and many compound colors where it has 
been used as a mixture have transformed completely, after 
a short exposure to light, and for greys, violets, and blues 
with any of the ordinary mordants such as iron, chromium, 
tin, copper and aluminum mordants it is altogether out 

In ordinary steam styles chromium is usually the mor 
It 
iron black with logwood, but 


though: it re- 


dant preferred in actual practice. is not only bette: 


in itself than ai is not so 
liable to injure the colors printed with it, 
quires eareful working to prevent this from happening 
It has been found beyond a peradventure of a doubt that 
iron black will not print well with pinks or basic colors, 


and Alizarine reds, though these have entered into all, or 


nearly all, steam styles; therefore chromium is used for 
all except special purposes, in place of iron for blacks. 
The great tendency which chrome-dyed logwood blacks 
have to green is overcome by the addition of a little alizar- 
ine to the eolor. This forms, with the chrome mordant, a 
elaret, and the blue tone which they sometimes possess is 
a yellow coloring matter, 


A good black is made 


corrected by the addition of 
Persian berries or Quercitron bark. 
for printing as follows: 

Buack L 
Starch 
British Gun 
Water 
Acetic Acid 
Alizarine 20 per cent 
Quercitron Bark extract 48 degrees Tw. 
Logwood extract 48 degrees Tw. 


150 
100 
400 
60 
oF 


<0 


grams 
grams 
grams 
grams 
grams 
30 grams 
135 grams 
Boil and add 
16 grams 
Cool and add 
6 grams 
130 grams 
40 grams 
1000 
Print and 
The chlorate of soda and the yellow prussiate of potash 


Chlorate of soda 


Potassium ferrocyanide (finely ground) 
Nitrate acetate of chrome 38 degrees Tw. 
Acetate of lime 23 degrees Tw. 


steam as usual, then wash and open soap. 


ire of great assistance in developing the black; this they 
do by oxidizing the logwood during the process of steaming. 

It is quite possible to use Hematein, a dry extract of 
logwood, or Hemolin, which 
much 
be used accordingly. 

A logwood black that is known as Carmine Black or a 
Fast Steam Black is only a reduced logwood containing 
the essential mordant. This is made by precipitating log- 
wood with bichromate of soda, the black lake that is thus 
produced by the precipitated logwood is then dissolved 
in bisulphite of soda. The necessary thickening paste and 


is similar, instead of logwood; 


cither is stronger than logwood extract, and must 
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the printing color made from the solution are then mixed 
thus: 


4 kilos Starch paste or tragacanth thickening. 
1 kilo Fast Steam Black. 

This color works well on “blotches” as it does not scum 
like the ordinary logwood black, and it does not “stiek in” 
quite so badly. 

Catechu. 

Many of the dyestuffs of the present day have, to a 

great extent, taken the place of catechu, but it is still 


largely used in calico printing for steam browns, and 


drabs where great fastness to light, acids, soaps, and alkalis 
s desired, and also in the madder dyed style for getting 
browns in combination with red, purple and chocolate. 
The mordant chiefly used for Catechu is acetate of 
chrome, but it is possible to use other mordants if the color 
wants modifying. For instance, aluminum gives a yellow 
brown; and iron salts have a greenish effect, while lime 
salts give a dull shade of red brown and chromium mor- 
dants give a fine fawn or dark warm drab, though in all 
cases where Catechu is used it is found that a small pro- 


portion of a catalizing or an oxidizing agent is necessary 


to fully develop the catechu colors; either a small propor- 
tion of sodium chlorate or a copper salt will do. 


Solutions of Catechu had better be thickened with 
British gum or gum Senegal; it is much better to use 


starch as it gives a much stronger shade, but it is very 
likely to gelatinize with standing, and the resultant color is 
uneven and “blebby” when it is printed. This disadvantage 
can be overcome somewhat by the addition of tragacanth 
and oil, but it is better to use gums as the foregoing, when 
blotches or large patterns are to be printed into Catechu 
browns. 
The following colors have been printed successfully: 
Cateciiv Brown I (Warm Chestnut Shade) 


750 grams 10 per cent Catechu solution (see below) 
100 grams Starch 
70 grams Gum tragacanih 6 per cent 


20 grams Cottonseed oil 


20 grams Sodium chlorate 
Boil, cool and add 

40 grams Acetate of chrome 32 degrees Tw. 
1000 


To prepare the 10 per cent Catechu solution: 
100 grams Catechu in cubes 
450 grams Acetic acid 9 degrees T 
450 grams Water 
Boil until the Catechu is dissolved and then make up to 
1000 grams with acetic acid at 9 degrees Tw. 

CatecHu Brown II (Warm Drab Shade) 

600 grams 10 per cent Catechu solution 
240 grams British gum 
100 grams Water 
Boil and add 


20 grams Sodium Chlorate 
Cool and add 
30 grams Acetate of chrome 30 degrees Tw. 
20 grams Acetate of lime 23 degrees Tw. 
1010 (boil to 1000) 
CaTEcHU Drap. 
600 grams 10 per cent Catechu solution 
230 grams British gum 


100 grams Water 
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Boil and add 

20 grams Sodium chlorate 
Cool and add 

25 grams Actate of Chrome 30 degrees Tw. 

15 grams Acetate of lime 23 degrees Tw. 

10 grams Potassium ferrocyanide (finely ground) 
1000 

CatecHu Brown III 

grams 10 per cent Catechu solution 
grams British gum 
grams Water 
cool and add 
grams Nitrate of copper 80 degrees Tw. 
grams Acetate of chrome 30 degrees Tw. 
grams Acetate of lime 23 degrees Tw. 


600 
240 
90 
Boil, 
30 
30 
20 
1000 
In the foregoing the colors may be printed on oiled or 
unoiled cloth and then steamed at natural pressure and then 
soaped. Acetate of copper may be used instead of the 
nitrate and the colors may be fixed in any of the foregoing 
recipes by the use of boiling %4 


& /2 


per cent solution of sodiun 
bichromate, or if any lead yellow has to be developed. 

A species of oxidation appears to cause the Catechu to 
fix itself upon the cloth in all of the foregoing recipes, 
and although the shades may not appear very dark, they 
are quite fast, so much so that they are able to resist the 
operations of “dunging” and dyeing in the madder or 
Alizarine style, and therefore appear frequently in com 
binations involving these colors. They may be made much 
darker and the oxidation may be completed by running 
them through a solution of bichromate of potash, or soda. 

The Basic Colors. 

It is found that the basie colors consist of salts of most- 
ly colorless organic bases. Though most of these salts in 
solution are highly colored they are found incapable of 
dyeing cotton fibers with any degree of permanence, there 
fore the base has got to be precipitated upon them in some 
insoluble form. Tannic acid has been found the most useful 
for this the 
cloth and color, and thus forms insoluble salts with the 


purpose, because it forms eolor Jakes with 


different color bases. These tannates of the color bases 


are, however, to some extent, soluble in water, more es- 
pecially if they are precipitated in the presence of the ex- 


7° 


cess of tannic or some other acid; therefore, in this case, 


they are not quite fast colors. Free tannie acid is not, how 


ever, necessary to the formation of insoluble color lakes 


It is that the 
mony, tin, aluminum, and iron are equally capable of com- 


found insoluble metallic tannates of anti- 
bining with organic color bases and yield compounds which 
are highly colored and are quite insoluble to water and 
this 


metallic tannates that the use of the basie colors in print- 


soap. -Therefore it is upon invaluable property of 


ing is based. 


Some mixture of the coloring matter, the thickening, 
the tannic acid, and the organic acid, is printed on the 


cloth, the organic acid being added to prevent the pre 
cipitation of the dyestuff. 
The the 


course of the steaming the dyestuff and the tannin are 


roods then dried and steamed During 


are 


combined and make together a soluble lake, this is rendered 


totally insoluble in through a bath of tartar 


emetic and chalk. 
the acid nature of the bath; this acidity is due to the 


passing 


The chalk is only intended to neutralize 


abstraction of the antimony by the tannic acid, and the 


production of the acid tartrate of potash. The insoluble 
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double tartrate of antimony and 


thus produced in this way 
the fiber. 


and is pert 


The usual method of making up 
paste is to add a solution of the dye 
prepared thickening; then add the 


acetic or tartaric aci 
Of eourse 


depends entirely on the 


the tannic acid is of 
quantity 
there is any doubt about the quantity 
to try it by making a few 

rule it takes 
but this must be on 


The following are tak 


} 


and may be regarded as 


about three of 


antee nothing 


METHYLENE 
200 
600 


100 
100 


grams JU per cent 


J 
grams Thick starch 
grams ‘| 
Tanni¢ 


grams 


ragacantl 


1000 
METHYLENE Bu 

New Meth) 

Acetie 


lene Blue 


lution 9 de 


100 
250 

50 
600 


1000 


grams 
grams 
grams 


grams 


140 
50 
452 
10 
Boil, 
20 


starch 

British gum 

Water 

grams Tartaric acid 

coo] a little and add 

grams Auramine (concentrated 
50 grams Acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
30 grams Cottonseed oil 

Cool and add 

250 grams Tanni 


grams 
o 

grams 
grams 


+ 


? 


acid solutior 50 
1000 

It happer s that 
reduced to 20 per cent 
trin, and these 


require oO! 


weight of tannin to fix 


{10 grams 
{50 grams 
10 grams 
100 grams 
600 grams 
200 gra 


1000 
MerHYL VIOLET 
(25 grams Methy] Violet B 
160 grams Acetic 
{460 grams Water 
110 grams Tartarie acid 
715 grams Starch paste 
130 grams 
1000 
The shades 


Three and four per cent of 


acid 9 degr 


ne ; 
lannin solution 


that 


are re 


to assist the solution of the dyesti 


BRILLIANT GREEN. 


{ 20 grams Brilliant Green 
1130 grams Acetie acid 9 degrees Tw. 
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70 grams Water 
660 grams Starch paste 
120 grams Tannin solution 50 per cent 
1000 
The Induline Blues are largely used for dark navy 
blotches and need to have a special usage as they are not 
easily dissolved in ordinary solvents; for this reason, un- 
less they are prepared in a certain way, they are quite 
likely to produce uneven work. Powder is best used for 
printing Induline R and B brands, and therefore must be 
made up as follows: 


INDULINE R (for printing). 

20 grams Induline R_ powder 

60 grams Ethytartaric acid 20 degrees Tw. 

40 grams Acetin 

50 grams Water 
Dissolve and add 

80 grams Acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
600 grams Acid starch paste 
150 grams Tannin solution 50 per cent 
1000 

After the goods are printed and steamed, all basie colors 
must be fixed in the following bath: 20 grams tartar emetic; 


970 grams water. 


10 grams chalk; 

A beautiful greenish shade of blue is got from Tur- 
quoise Blue G.G. (Bayer); it is dyed the same as Methylene 
Blue. 

It is unnecessary to say that these basic colors will mix 
and are so mixed together in different proportions to form 
any kind of compound shades. These shades are restricted 
in practice to quite bright colors, oranges, greens, violets, 
ete., as it is difficult, owing to the brightness of the stand- 
ard colors, to get the ordinary every-day shades of fawns, 


modes, greys, The smallest excess of 


ete., always alike. 
pure color alters the whole compound and as the common 
shades are easily affected they are generally got from less 
pure effects or colors. 

One or two of these recipes are shown and will serve as 
If they are combined with 


For in 


all basie colors used as such. 
mordant dyestuffs a different method is pursued. 
stance, a Myrtle Green is got as follows: 
MyrtLe GREEN. 
100 grams Starch 
290 grams Water 
200 grams Tragacanth 5 per cent 
120 grams Persian Berries 48 degrees Tw. 
40 grams Logwood extract 48 degrees Tw. 
Boil and add 
20 grams Diamond Green (B.A.S.F.) 
100 grams Acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
Cool and add 
90 grams Acetate of Chrome 25 degrees Tw. 
40 grams Tannin solution 50 per cent 


1000 

It will be noticed that a very small amount of tannin 
solution is used in this case; this is due to the fact that the 
Persian Berry acts as a good mordant for all the basic 
colors; the most of the Alizarine colors act in the same way. 

Most of the basic colors form insoluble compounds with 
arsenite of alumina and may be fixed in this way. Before 
the discovery of the lakes formed with tannic acid it was 
the only method known; on account of the poisonous char 
acter of its compositions it was barred in most countries, 
though it is still used to some degree in America and Eng- 
land. The arsenic in it is in an insoluble form and the 
danger of injurious consequences arising from its wear or 
from its contact exists only in the minds of non-technical 
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legislators whom we are ever pleased to send to Congress 
The following is the general (arsenic) formula used for 
preparing basic colors for printing: 
RHODAMINE PinK. 


{ 10 grams Rhodamine 6G 
+ 50 grams Acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
{100 grams Water 
750 grams Alumina paste 
90 grams Arsenic standard 


1000 
ALUMINA PASTE. 
60 grams Flour 
60 grams Starch 
850 grams “Red liquor” (acetate of alumina) 8 deg. Tw. 


} 


30 grams Cottonseed oil 


1000 
Boil and cool. 

ARSENIC STANDARD (1) 
150 grams Arsenious acid (As,0,) 
850 grams Glycerine 
1000 
Heat until dissolved. Or: 


ARSENIC : 


STANDARD (2) 
150 grams Arsenious acid 

150 grams Borax 

700 grams Water 


1000 

Print on either oiled or unoiled cloth, steam, wash and 
Of course the fastest and the brightest 
It has been found that 


and lightly soap. 
colors are got on cloth that is oiled. 
the oil acts as a fixing agent for the alumina and it also 
acts as a mordant While steam- 


ing, the oil and the alumina and the arsenious acid form by 


for the coloring matter. 
their combination an insoluble precipitate of oil and ar- 
senious acid, and that this precipitate forms an insoluble 
lake in turn with the color base. 

The Alumina lakes of the basic colors are better look- 
ing and more brilliant in appearance than the tannin an- 
timony lakes, but they are of inferior fastness, and they 
are only used in such places, as brilliancy is the first re- 
quisite rather than fastness. The basie colors may be fixed 
by albumen, but this mode is rarely used unless it is to 
modify the color or shade in pigment colors or in the zine 
process of resisting aniline black. These basic colors also 
act with the same mordant as mordant colors and are some- 
times added to them to brighten them up or in other ways 
modify them. 

Among the “fast steam colors” 
brilliant, as a class, that 


the basie colors fixed 
with tannic acid are the most 
the calico printer can handle but as regards fastness they 
cannot come near to the “mordant’’ colors, though there are 
members of the basic group that leave little to be desired in 
this respect. They (the basic colors) do, however, render 
it possible to get colors that could not be secured any other 


way and they allow of an enormous range of colors in 


which the red, green, blue, violet and grey can be mixed 
together to form an infinite variety of the tertiary colors; 
and if one takes into mind the ease of application, their 
great tinctorial strength, their variety and adaptability to 
many styles, it will be found that the basie colors are of the 
first importance in calico printing. 
The Use of Pigment or “Albumen” Colors. 
These colors are applied to the goods in an already 


(Continued on page 1126.) 
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Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 


We Build a Special Slasher 
For Sizing Artificial Silk 


Many prominent weavers of 
artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 1925 
SALES OFFICES 
No. 1 Federal Street 1220 Mint Street Masonic Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The Sand Springs Cotton Mills, at Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa, have been purchased by the C. R. Miller Manufac- 
turing Co., of Dallas, Texas, which now operates mills at 
Waco, Dallas and McKinney. The capital stock of the 
organization has been increased to $6,000,000, and, it is 
reported, a bleachery will be erected at Sand Springs, 
and equipment also installed for raw stock dyeing, these 
projects to cost approximately $425,000. 

Report is to the effect that a second cotton mill for 
Jacksonville, Florida, is to be projected, to be known as 
the Hashba Textile Mills, and operated by B. H. Hamil- 
ton and others, who also plan the Brown Textile Mills Co., 
which anticipates the erection of a 20,000-spindle mill at 
Ratcliffe. The newer concern, it is stated, will build a 21,- 
760-spindle mill on the Jacksonville side of Dinsmore. 

Among the improvements being carried out at the Haw- 
kinsville Cotton Mills, Hawkinsville, Ga., are installation 
of a new 330-hp. engine, 2,000 spindles, twenty-four 90- 
inch looms, and 48 motors. 

Ten three-room houses have been added to the village of 
the spinning mill of the Danville Knitting Mills, at Bon 
Air, Ala., where a new office is also being erected. 

A 2,000-spindle mill is projected by the Boaz Cotton 
Mill Co., Boaz, Ala. The mill building is 65x140 feet. E. F. 
Whitman is president. 

Dale Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala., have been organized by 
C. A. O’Neal and sons, Car] L. and Max L. O’Neal. The 
new company will operate the Ozark Cotton Mills, which it 
recently purchased. It is understood looms will be added 
to the present spinning equipment. 

A plant to manufacture absorbent cotton is planned 
for Laurens, S. C., according to L. C. Barksdale, secretary 
of the Laurens Business League. 

Negotiations are under way between citizens of Colum- 
bianna, Ala., and the Holcombe Stroud Textile Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., for the location of a 10,000-spindle cot- 
ton mill at Columbianna. 

A 100x125-foot addition will be built to the Tifton Cot 
ton Mills, Tifton, Ga., contract let. Addi- 
tional machinery for manufacturing will be installed. 

Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
understood, install additional looms. 

A one-story brick building is being erected by the 
Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 

A large number of dwellings for operatives will be con- 
structed at the new Borden Mills, 
it is announced. 

The addition being erected by the Echota Cotton Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga., is 84 x 77 feet, and will be used as a warper 
and slasher room. 


having been 


Gastonia Weaving will, it is 


Ine., Kingsport, Tenn., 


The structure will be one-story, with 
basement, of slow burning construction with steel sash 
J. E. Sir- 
treenville, S. C., prepared 


windows, cast iron columns and monitor roof. 
rine & Company, engineers, 
the plans. 

The Tombigbee Cotton Mills, Columbus, Mississippi, are 
replacing plain looms with Nordray 16-harness dobby looms, 
secured from the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 

Fifteen new houses for employees are under construc- 
tion at the village of the Alexander Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Forest City, N. C. 


Crystal Springs Bleachery Company, Chickamauga, Ga., 
have secured, from the Textile-Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany, a piece goods mercerizing range consisting of the 
mercerizing padder, mercerizing tenter frame and washer. 
All of these three machines, which are of the latest types, 
will be run in range. 

Rhodhiss Mills No. 1, Rhodhiss, N. C., are replacing 
plain looms with Nordray automatic looms, this being the 
fourth installment for this mill of looms supplied by the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Company are furnishing 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Chattanooga, 
Tenn., one of their latest type warp mercerizing machines, 
together with complementary equipment consisting of the 
winders for winding the warps, the boiling-out machine 
and coilers and folders for handling the warps between 
the processes. 


Company, 


The American Yarn & Processing Company, 
Mt. Holly, N. C., is securing the warp mercerizing machine 
only from the Textile-Finishing Machinery Company, while 
the Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, N. C., has 
ordered practically the same equipment as that of the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, with the exception that 
traverse folders are being supplied instead of coilers. 

Bemis Brothers Bag Company, St. Louis and Boston, 
are installing 300 Nordray looms, made by the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company, in their cotton mill at Bemis, 
Tennessee. 

An addition to the plant of the Rhyne-Houser Manu- 
facturing Company, Cherryville, N. C., is planned, the 
proposal having been approved by the stockholders. It is 
anticipated that 5,000 spindles will be added in the near 
future, but that buildings will be constructed with a view 
to further additions later on. 

The Belk Manufacturing Company, Fllenboro, N. C.. 
which was recently organized, will erect a mill building, one 
story, 80x200 feet, together with a warehouse and fifteen 
homes for operatives. 

Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C., have purchased machinery 
for the addition of 5,000 spinning spindles and 100 high 
speed Nordray looms. 
required as this addition was contemplated when the mill 
was built. Twenty-five new houses will be added to the 
village to take care of the increased number of operatives. 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C., are preparing 
the plans. 

The Dixie Cotton Mills, Ga., 
large Finnel system of electric scrubbing recently. 
South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas, 
stalled this equipment. 

Southern Mercerizisg Company, Tryon, N. C., 


Additional floor space will not be 


installed a 
The 


also have in- 


LaGrange, 


have let 
contracts for an expansion to their plant which will include 
the construction of a building and the installation of addi- 
tional equipment for processing their product, mercerized 
single yarns. 

Work of doubling the Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 
S. C., is nearing completion. Additional 
been placed for a new power house, opener room, and ware- 
houses, and work on them is under way. Contracts have 
also been awarded as follows: humidifying equipment, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte; heating and sprinkling, Grin- 
nell Company, North Charlotte; lighting, Michael & Bivens, 


eontracts have 
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At first, 
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Edson-Moore Co. 
Johnson-Boyd Co. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Schneider, Battinus & Simon. 


| These Manufacturers Have 
Proved It Profitable 


These are just a few of the many textile 


methods described below: 


-aterson-Mutual Hosiery Mills 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 


Ipswich Mills 
Sterling Hosiery Co. 


Westminster Knitting Co. 





manufacturers who use the up-to-date 


Jacon Co. 











They scoffed. « -- but now 


experience has earned for it the 
endorsement of the industry 


= A few years the senti- 
ment of,the entire indus- 
try has changed. A few years 
ago most textile manufact- 
urers scoffed at the very idea 
of trademarking their goods. 
To pay attention to the man- 
ner of trademarking or the 
result, seemed ridiculous. 
Then came an institution with 
a better method of trade-mark- 
ing—the Kaumagraph Company. 
if a 
manufacturer is proud of his 


It maintained that textile 
goods he should put his trade- 
mark on it. If he wants to pro- 
tect he should 
use his trademark along the sel- 
If he 


his customers, 


vage or as an end stamp. 


wants to increase his business, 
trademarking is an excellent 
economical way to advertise. 
And if a trademark is worth 
applying, Kaumagraph insisted, 
it is worth applying well. 
At first only here and there 


did any manufacturer begin to 


trademark. But the results 
startled the industry! The 
Kaumagraphed goods pleased 


old customers; actually attract 
ed new customers. Within a few 
vears, other manufacturers be- 
an to realize that they were 
You 


g 
overlooking a business bet. 
know the result—today it is 
hard to find a textile manufact- 
urer who doesn’t trademark his 
goods with Kaumagraphs. 





The Kaumagraphed _ trade- 
mark is applied in 2 seconds 
with a warm or heated iron, (or 
faster by machine if preferred) 
It is a beautiful, neat mark; a 
mark that will neither smudge 
nor discolor. If you are not 
yet trademarking with Kauma- 
graphs, write at once for sam- 
ple markings. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st St.. New York Citys 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C 

Paris, France 


In Canada: Kaumagraph Limited, Ont 


) 

j KAUMAGRAPH, CO., 
350-356 West 31st St., 

New York City 

| Please send us sample markings of 

. Kaumagraphs, together with full infor- 

> mation. 


Name 


Address 


Lcccianeenintneanneannntncnmimmpemmneel 
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Gastonia; shafting, hangers, ete, Golden’s Foundry & 
Machine Co., Columbus, Ga. : 

Corriher Mills, Landis, N. C., have purchased 725 horse- 
power of individual ball bearing textile motors from Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Charlotte, N. C., for driving the ma; 
chinery to be installed in the new mill which is being erect- 
ed under the supervision of George C. Bell, engineer, Char- 
lotte. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company also made the following 
installations or have the contracts: Cochran Cotton Mills 
Co., for Hawkinsville plant, twenty-five 1144-hp., 1,200 
r.p.m. ball bearing motors, totally enclosed, for application 
to Stafford looms; Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., 
complete equipment for the electrification of the mill, in- 
cluding 750 horsepower of ball bearing textile motors; 
and Henry River Mfg. Co., Henry River, N. C., 36 74-hp. 
individual ball bearing spinning frame motors. 

The capacity of the new Mexia Textile Mills, at Mexia, 
Texas, will be doubled immediately, it is reported, and 25 
additional homes for employees will be erected. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., manufacturers of webb- 
ing, auto transmission bands, and spinning and twister 
tape, Columbus, Ga., have let contract to The Grinnell 
Company covering the installation of a complete sprinkler 
system for fire protection in their mill building which was 
completed a year ago. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Current news reports concerning conditions in the manu- 
facturing centers of New England may easily be read as 
indicating a rapid decay of enterprise and investment in 
textile lines. But the statements of some recent speakers at 
various centers outside of New England are true only to 
the extent that they show what every manufacturer has 
known for years—that the restrictive legislation, high taxa- 
tion, and lack of general public interest in mills, in New 
England were causing conditions clearly prophesied at legis- 
lative hearings in the states for fully a generation. 

Recent happenings that show the trend of affairs in- 
clude news that the Amoskeag Company of New Hampshire 
is spending some of its large cash reserves in acquiring other 
plants, such as the Parkhill of Fitchburg, Mass., and the 
Hamilton of Lowell, and they will be operated in future 
as parts of the Amoskeag Company, a new operating organ- 
ization. They also include news that the Troy Cotton and 
Woolen Manufactory of Fall River, a corporation one hun- 
dred years old, is negotiating the sale of its very fair print 
cloth machinery to a corporation to be organized and oper- 
ated in Alabama. Another Fall River mill, name not yet 
made public, is also negotiating with other southern inter- 
ests to ship its machinery South, and presumably to replace 
coarse yarn macuinery or equip plants now being organized. 
These latter events are in line with the transfer to Kings- 
port, Tenn., of about 90,000 spindles and other equipment 
of the Fall River Iron Works mills of the Amercian Print- 
ing Company to equip a new set of buildings erected in 
the past few months. 

Another case is that of the Thorndike Mills at Thorn- 
dike, Mass. This mill manufactures bed ticking and hickory 
striped cloth, and for sometime has been unable to run on 
full time. The treasurer recently called a stockholders’ 
meeting at which he expected to present a suggestion that 
the manufacturing operations should be centralized at the 
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plant at West Warren which is controlled by the same in- 
terests. The treasurer’s recommendation further indicated 
the intention of the organization to remove a portion of 
their machinery to the West Warren plant and other ma- 
chinery and equipment, not adapted to the processes in 
mind, was then to be sold for cash or stock to some southern 
plant where it could be run to better advantage because of 
local conditions in that section. At the time of going to 
press this stockholders’ meeting had not as yet been held 
and the results therein remain unknown. 


In some aspects these facts spell decay for New Eng- 
land, but there are many other facts now becoming apparent 
that show that New England textile manufacturing is get- 
ting a new lease of life. 

In common with England, Continental Europe, and this 
country, cotton manufacturers are grappling with the ad- 
vent of rayon yarns in their mills in such a large volume in 
yardage, that cotton spindles are being less employed, and 
the future of cotton in dress fabrics has become a topic 
of discussion among buyers everywhere. The markets are 
being flooded with samples of rayon and cotton mixed mate- 
rials and it is now announced that cotton mills have become 
the largest customers of the rayon producers. 

If all the rayon now being made in the world were go- 
ing into cotton cloth, it would mean only that about the 
weight of 400,000 bales of cotton was being displaced by 
the new material. But in yardage of output the use of the 
new fiber seems immense because from 25 to 50 per cent of 
each yard made consists of rayon, the balance being cotton 
that is hardly mentioned. To what extent this development 
will go, no one can tell. For the time being, the use of the 
fiber in cotton goods has many of the aspects of a vogue or 
fad, but there is no question that eventually the new mate- 
rial will make a permanent place for itself. 

New England manufacturers are not among those who 
believe that the feverish demand of today for rayon fore- 
easts the decay of cotton. On the contrary—and here it is 
seen to what extent New Englanders are awakening—some 
of the choicest and most popular all-cotton cloths are coming 
from the looms and finishing plants that the trade has seen in 
volume in any country previous to this time. 

It is being preached quietly by experienced cotton manu- 
facturers that cotton will come into its own as a serviceable 
and well styled fiber when rayon has found a place that is 
not now thought about. There are young New England 
men who are looking forward to an entirely new develop- 
ment in cotton manufacturing in which New England will 
participate because of capital, enterprise, and skill, that 
do not depend upon location, wages, or legislation only. 

It is because of the existence of sentiment of this sort, 
supplemented by action that is only now beginning to be 
understood, that men who are watching New England de- 
velopments closely are convinced that a turn has come in 
the general slide toward the final elimination of New Eng- 
land from the field of textile manufacturing. 

One of the most interesting things of the past month 
was the announcement that hereafter the offerings of Pacific 
mills products will be made in ways to meet the market 
demands for styled fabrics delivered quickly and in the 
limited quantities wanted by buyers. This entails the chang- 
ing of methods in merchandising that have characterized 
conservative cotton goods commission houses for two gen- 
erations. The break in this direction was made by Amory, 
Browne & Co., a couple of years ago when they began 
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To the Textile Mill Owners 
of the United States 


Aluminum Company of America 


Offers a New Service 


MAINT 
q 
me 


epee service is one of close cooper- 
ation with mill-owners who are 
interested in better protective-paint for 
use in their plants. 

Aluminum Paint is this improved pro- 
tective. We unconditionally recommend 
it for tanks, mill-roofs and every kind of 
structural work in textile plants. 

This greater protection is inherent 
in Aluminum Paint itself. 

Aluminum Paint consists of Alumi- 
num Bronze Powder mixed with a suit- 
able vehicle of oil or varnish. 

The Bronze Powder is simply pure 
aluminum metal, hammered into flakes, 
sifted and polished. 

These flakes “leaf” together when 
the Paint is applied. 

They form a tough, weather-fighting, 
rust-resisting coat of aluminum over the 
surface. 

It is this solid coating that makes two 
coats of Aluminum Paint the best pos- 


i 


e8 
My 
tH 


sible protection against wear, rust and 
weather. 

Aluminum Paint is just as convenient 
to use as ordinary paints. It can besprayed 
or brushed on. And Aluminum Bronze 
Powder mixes very quickly with the 
vehicle. 

The cost Paint 


of an Aluminum 


job is no more than that of an every- 


day commercial 
paint job. 

You will be in- 
terested in the 
complete story of 
Aluminum Paint. 

It is told in an 
interesting, un- 

— 500-700 square feet coverage per 

derstandable way gallon. 
° ‘ — One coat complete 
in our booklet— : 
“Aluminum 
Paint.”’ without giare 

y “ 4 —O exterior surface 

Write for a Paint i che 


protective 


Brief: Facts about 
Aluminum Paint 


—Consists of Aluminum Bronze 
Powder mixed wit! 
vehicle of oil or varnish 

— Powder made of pure 
aluminum flakes 

—Flakes ‘‘leaf’’ together, forming 
rustproof, waterproof, weather 


proof coating. 


nal color of surface 
—Can be sprayed or brushed on 


—QOn inside walls in 


copy today. 


Aluminum Paint 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EIGHTEEN OFFICES 


IN PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CITIES 
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offering out highly styled ginghams or goods of yarn dyed 
construction, made in some of the oldest and best known New 
England corporations. 
seeking relief from hard competition on staple fabrics this 
organization was trying out what could be done to sell the 
varied lines of goods buyers seemed to be clamoring for. 


While other selling houses were 


While this particular commission house was among the 
first that attracted wide attention because of the change 
in the class of its offering others were at work in direc- 
tions not fully appreciated until this season. The owners 
of the American Printing Company had been at work in 
Fall River changing over their printing machinery and 
their huge printing plant to produce goods never handled 
by the concern before. This season it has been a leader in 
the sales of printed broadcloths, the new styles of vat 
dyed shirtings, printed and dyed charmeuse, pongees, and 
some of the percales that are known by style rather than 
It cost $7,000,000 to make the change, 
but this huge plant has turned out more goods of this 
sort than ever before produced in American plants. 

The Pacific plant is capable of the same sort of hand- 
ling, and a beginning has been made at the merchandising 
end where such things must begin to be roundly successful. 
In some of the larger job printing plants changes are be- 
ing made so that any sort of rayon materials made can be 
finished and delivered in the ways the markets are now 
exacting of those who use cotton as the foundation of their 
business. Several mills in New England that hardly made 
rayon experiments until within two years are now run- 


by group names. 


ning on cotton warp and rayon filled goods exclusively. 

Some are in Connecticut and Rhode Island, but many 
are in Massachusetts, where a 48-hour law, and other re- 
strictions were due to kill industry of a textile character 
years ago. That is, death was to come according to the 
pessimists. For the time being, the optimists are having an 
inning and they seem to be batting winning ball. 


As noted often in this correspondence, the chief liability 
in New England, so far as industry of a textile character 
was concerned, was the lack of broad publie spirit that 
would induce people to give mills and their owners a fair 
deal. 


Communism, socialism, or some other vicious “ism” 
appeared to have possessed the conservative thought of New 
Englanders and for years they went on slamming the goose 
that was laying the needful eggs. Labor union agitators 
from outside the section, and particularly the new leader 
of the American Federation of Labor, do not yet see that 
a definite change has come and that further unfair tactics 
against New England will not be tolerated, whether pro 
voked by political, sectional or other causes. 

A Loyalty League has been formed in Rhode Island, 
for example, and business men all over the State are work- 
ing to create a sensible spirit of helpfulness for local en- 
terprises, and to spread a knowledge among all the people 
of the importance of the industries by showing their prod- 
ucts in stores, exhibitions, ete., for a week, the first full 
one in September. 


All through the southern textile field, such expressions 
are accepted as a matter of course, and they used to be so 
considered in New England. That they will be again in 
New England, before many years, is the belief of some 
of the men now coming to the front in cotton and other 
sorts of textile manufacturing. 

Fall River still continues as the center hardest hit by 
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inability to compete in the markets profitably on the print 
cloth yarn goods it is generally fitted to make. The fine 
yarn cloth mills and the two leading print works keep busy 
and are profitable and there are a few mills making sateens 
and specialties that keep moving. But as much as 50 per 
cent of the spindleage has been inactive this summer, or 
approximately 2,000,000 spindles. 

In the neighboring city of New Bedford, only about 20: 
per cent of the spindles have been idle. The looms have been 
running practically in full, chiefly on cotton and silk, rayon, 
or goods like fine broadcloths, pongees, fine combed yarn 
sateens, or specialties in shirtings. In Western Massa- 
chusetts there are several groups of old established cotton 
mill plants like the Dwight, Palmer and others that have 
made nationally famous coarse goods, that are being chang- 
ed onto other lines where competition is less or to goods 
for which people are calling. 

As an instance of changes that have come within a 
comparatively short time in the section, it was stated re 
cently that while New England has the largest percentage 
of looms equipped to make high quality cotton bedspreads, 
the looms are engaged today on goods only half cotton, but 
costing very much more, and selling for more. A mill in 
Connecticut that made fine lawns, carded, now has not a 
yard of the goods on its looms. It is making a high grade 
of fine rayon and cotton material for ladies’ underwear, 
because its old cutting up customers called for it. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, August 11th, 1925. 


So far this summer the market has ruled comparatively 
steady compared with the wide fluctuations experienced at 
this period of the year in previous seasons, due to the in- 
dicated yield about matching this season’s prospective con- 
sumption, a situation that has served to stabilize values, 
but at the expense of business. 


Returns to the government, as of August Ist, averaged 
the condition of the crop at 65.6 vs. 70.4 on July 16th 
of this year and 67.4 on August Ist, 1924, indicating a 
production of 13,566,000 bales compared with 13,588,000 
as of July 16th this year and last year’s final count of 
13,619,000 bales. Linters not included. 


During the past month the drouth was effectually brok- 
en in Oklahoma and in Texas, except in the central and 
southern portions of Texas, and of late generous well dis- 
tributed beneficial rains have fallen throughout the Miss- 
issippi Valley States and Alabama, while scattered show- 
ers have been the rule in the South Atlantic region. In 
fact further beneficial rains have fallen of late in the north- 
ern portion of the western belt, in the central belt and in 
parts of the eastern belt, and the general impression now 
is that the indicated yield is probably somewhat larger than 
the recent returns to Washington indicated. 

Even though the growing crop should be about 15,000.- 
000 bales including linters, the fact that spinners of the 
world took 14,487,000 bales of American cotton last season, 
of which 14,247,000 were actually consumed, would prob- 
ably not be burdensome, although it would likely tend to 
depress prices somewhat in the early part of the seasom 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office, 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Revolving Flat Card 


UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 

J ahigh reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 

will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 





Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 


The Rigid Bend, mathematieallv correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 
Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 


Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth of an inch is obtained. 





Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Special bulletin sent on request. 
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when the weight of the movement is on the market, in 
which case trade buying would probably increase, especially 
on the scale down, as in that case, since the present price of 
middling in New Orleans is 23.30, spinners would have 
the advantage of buying at a lower level than the average 
price of middling (which was the average of the past crop) 
24.27 cents per pound. Season before last the average 
price of middling was 31.67. 

As yet it is too early to form a definite idea as to the 
probaple size of this year’s production, much depending 
upon future climatic conditions and possible damage by 
insects, especially by the weevil, particularly to the east 
of the Mississippi River, although latest of advices regard- 
ing weevil are not alarming even though some injury is 
being inflicted in certain localities. 

One feature of the situation, which has not been given 
serious consideration by the trade as yet, is that in arriving 
at the probable size of the crop, individuals and officials 
have not allowed for more than a normal abandonment 
of aereage, whereas it is likely that, due to the severe 
drouth, the worst on record in the Southwest, much land 
in Texas, in the central and southern portions of the State, 
has undoubtedly been abandoned because of the inability 
to make a crop for the want of moisture. This feature of 
the situation may prove an important one before the final 
official crop forecast is released in December. 


Aside of this probable development later on, the fact 
remains that the present outlook for the crop, as per latest 
of government returns, point to a yield of only 13,566,000 
bales. To which might be added 900,000 bales for linters, 
or a total crop of about 14,500,000 bales, or about the same 
as last year’s production, including linters. Under the cir- 
cumstances, there is no cause for complaint on the part 
of spinners, nor on the part of farmers, except the unfor- 
tunates in the drouth stricken areas of Texas, as prospects 
are that a fair price will be obtained by farmers from the 
spinners, and spinners will likely realize a satisfactory 
figure for the manufactured product from the public. As a 
matter of fact, both farmer and spinner, especially in 
America, are in a better position than they were last year 
at this time. 


Machine Calico Printing. 


(Continued from page 1118.) 


insoluble state. The fixation of these colors on the cloth is 
usually effected by means of a solution of albumen or case- 
in in which they are mixed and which on drying and steam- 
ing coagulates and fixes them upon the cloth mechanically. 
The pigments of the most importance are: Chrome yellow 
and orange; Guignet’s Green (an oxide of chromium) ; 
Vermilion and its substitutes, which consist of most of the 
aniline color lakes, of red lead tinted with basic colors, 
lampblack and the various earths, umbers, ochres, siennas, 
ete., and mixtures of oxides of iron and other precipitates 
for buff and fawn. 

The making up of the foregoing colors is identical ex- 
cept that some are in paste and some in powder form. 


PigMENT Rep. 


250 grams Vermilion 
500 grams Blood Albumen Solution 40 per cent 
250 grams Gum tragacanth 8 per cent 


1000 
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PIGMENT YELLOW OR ORANGE. 
300 grams Chrome yellow or orange 
300 grams Blood Albumen Solution 40 per cent 
30 grams Cottonseed oil 
20 grams Glycerin 
30 grams Turpentine 
320 grams Tragacanth thickening 6 per cent 
1000 
Pigment Buve (pink, green or violet). 
300 grams Ultramarine blue or pink, ete. 
300 grams Albumen Solution 40 per cent 
30 grams Glycerin 
20 grams Turpentine 
30 grams Oil 
10 grams Ammonia 
310 grams Tragacanth thickening 6 per cent 


1000 
PiGMENT GREEN. 
240 grams Guignet’s Green 
280 grams Albumen Svlution 40 per cent 
410 grams Tragacanth thickening 6 per cent 
10 grams Ammonia 
30 grams Turpentine 
30 grams Oil 
‘ i 
1000 
PIGMENT GREY. 
400 grams Lampblack 
300 grams Albumen 40 per cent 
300 grams Gum tragacanth solution 6 per cent 


1000 
The pigment, whatever it may be, in all the pigment 


color pastes, is at first thoroughly mixed with the blood 
albumen, which must be added gradually; the thickening 
is then added and the whole thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether. It is better to do this work in grinding mills than 
beat the colors and their thickenings together with the 
hands or in a color pan; the whole mass must be smooth 
and homogeneous. 

There is one disadvantage that pigment colors possess: 
they are very prone to froth while printing. This is large 
ly due to the churning action they are subject to in the 
color box. Nothing has been found that will overcome this 
difficulty entirely, but it can be reduced somewhat by the 
addition of substances that will not retain air, such as 
turpentine, benzene and ammonia. Oil is a benefit for this 
and it also prevents “sticking in.” 

Glue or casein may be used as a fixing agent, in this case 
a solution of casein in borax, or if glue is used in place of 
albumen. It is printed on and the goods are then passed 
through a chamber containing formaldehyde vapor, which 
renders the glue or casein insoluble in water. 

As before stated, the pigment colors are steamed after 
printing, for one hour, the steaming fixes and coagulates 
the albumen, and pigment colors fixed in this way are very 
fast to soaping, but are removed by rubbing and are there- 
fore soaped in the open, soaped at full width—never in the 
rope state. 

Pigment colors are used mostly for linings and pale 
blotches. They are fast to light but will not wash, and 
cannot be used when a lustrous finish is wanted all over 
the cloth, as the pigment pattern itself will not take a high 
finish, but is full. As well as direct printing, these colors 
are much used for resists in aniline black and for discharges 
on indigo dyed goods. 

(This is the ninth of a series of articles on “Machine 
Calico Printing,’ by Mr. Nanson. The next will appear 
in an early issue.—The Editor.) 
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Marion T. Grimes, for the past five years superintend- 
ent of the Gluck Mills, Anderson, 8. C., has resigned that 
position, effective September 1st. 


R. K. Rupiciz, formerly overseer of carding in the Not- 
tingham Mill of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., at Providence, 
R. I., has resigned and returned to the South. 

Frank G. Nortu, president, and Arthur W. Harris, 
treasurer, Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Company, Atlanta, 
in company with Mrs. North and Mrs. Harris, have sailed 
for an extended trip abroad. 

R. H. CuHase has become superintendent of the Potter 
Fine Spinners, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. He was formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of the Crown Mfg. Company of Paw- 
tucket. 

CuarLes M. Payne has become overseer of spinning at 
the Crown-Boylston Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

W. R. Owens has become overseer of carding at the 
China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C. He former- 
ly held a similar position at the Wampum Cotton Mills, 
Lineolnton, N. C. 

W. A. Batu recently became superintendent of the Stand- 
ard Hosiery Mills, near Burlington, N. C. He has been 
for several years superintendent of the Catawba Knitting 
Company, at Rock Hill, S. C. 

W. J. Jorpan has gone to the Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La., as overseer of spinning. He formerly 
held a similar position in the yarn manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, at Columbus, Ga. 

O. C. Bactzy has become overseer of spinning at the 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. He succeeds S. M. 
Thrower, resigned, who is now connected with the Stark 
Mills, Hogansville, Ga., in the twister department. 

B. J. Boppig, superintendent of the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, Greenville, S. C., which plant recently was 
closed indefinitely ,has been transferred to the superintend- 
ency of the company’s mill at East Point, Ga 

J. M. Batson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Opelika Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala., and has 
become general manager of the Lavonia Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lavonia, Ga. 

Roserrt Horsiey has been made superintendent of the 
Opelika Manufacturing Company succeeding Mr. Batson. 

A. E. Nance, formerly overseer of carding at the China 
Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., has taken a similar 
position at the Carbarrus Manufactuing Company, Kan- 
napolis, N. C., succeeding J. W. Moore. 

D. C. Jouuey recently became overseer of carding at the 
Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. He was formerly at the 
Wallace Manufacturing Company, Jonesville, S. C., in a 
sinilar capacity. 

H. E. Situ, who recently resigned as overseer of card- 
ing at the Orr Mills, has a similar position at the Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

E. D. UNpERWoop recently became overseer of weaving 
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at the Wennonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., succeeding 
M. P. Childers, resigned. 

Ropert W. Fuuuer, who for a great many years was 
connected with the New England technical and sales depart- 
ment of the American Dyewood Company, and recently of 
Jennings & Company, has assumed the duties of technica) 
advisor in the Boston sales department of the American 
Aniline Products, Ine. 

J. P. INGuerr has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., and has taken a 
position at the spinning mill of the Danville Knitting Mills, 
Bon Air, Ala. 

T. V. Buckwaurer, who has been chief engineer for the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, has been made vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. 

V. E. McDowe tt has been promoted to the position of 
assistant overseer of carding at the No. 3 Mill, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Epgar MITCHELL, who for nearly twelve years has been 
overseer of the cloth room at the Lanett Cotton Mills, West 
Point, Georgia, has recently resigned, effective August 15th, 
to take up his residence in Florida. Upon leaving, his many 
friends at the mill and office gave him a farewell banquet 
at the hotel in West Point and presented him with some 
suitable remembrances. 

D. C. WILLIAMS, superintendent of the Rockfish Mills, 
Hope Mills, N. C., will also be superintendent of the Cum- 
berland Mills, near Fayetteville, N. C., which were recently 
purchased by R. L. Huffines, secretary of the former mills. 

R, E. McDownatp is vice-president, and L. O. Erwin is 
secretary, treasurer and superistendent of the Erwin Mfg. 
Company, a new underwear mill at Huntsville, Ala. Mr. Me- 
Donald is agent of the Lowe Manufacturing Company, and 
Mr. Erwin has been superintendent of the Huntsville Knit- 
ting Mills. J. F. Chambers is president of the new corpora- 
tion. 

CHARLES JONES has been promoted to overseer of card- 
ing in Mill No. 2, Carbarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

J. M. Hopper has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Savona Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., and has taken 
a position erecting and having charge of Jacquard looms 
at the plant of the Manville-Jenckes Company, High Shoals, 
N. C. 

J. F. Casto has been promoted from second hand of the 
speeder room to acting night overseer at the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. John Boland, third hand, was promoted to 
the position of second hand. 

C. C. HarpinG, well known in the textile industry, is 
now representing the Wayne Tank and Pump Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on their line of industrial water softeners, with 
headquarters at 222-3 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jouwn S. Roserts, president, Georgia Webbing and Tape 
Co., Columbus, Georgia, spent several weeks during August 
and September on a vacation visiting his son. 
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HAT is theoretically 

what you get when 
you purchase U S$ Fibre 
Head Spools. Their de- 
crease in head breakage, 
fewer replacements and 
saving in yarn will 
amount to enough in a 
very short time to permit 
you to equip your entire 
mill with them. 





It is not our intention to leave the impression 
that fibre head spools cannot be broken, there 
fore we DO NOT guarantee them against break- 
age, cracking, warping or chipping—but we DO 
| guarantee that our method of applying the head 
to the barrel is unexcelled and equal to any now 
on the market, and we will make good any 
that proves defective under ordinary usage. 


US 


Fibre Head lt costs you 


nothing to try 
them as we will 
gladly send 


| S samples— write 
for them today 





and give them 
a trial. 
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“Old Timer’ Vacations Again 
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But What He is Saying 
Can’t be Printed 
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Mergers 


The Merger is the practical, modern-day 
method of reviving the fittest. Survival 
of the fittest today is not enough. Revival 
is necessary—new life, new energy, new 
effort—economically. 


The Merger is more than getting together. 
It picks the best of the most vital from many 
similar efforts and makes them into one 
supreme accomplishment. 


The reason for it is the elimination of 
waste in industry—not alone the waste 
of time and material, but the larger mental 
and physical wastes—duplication of efforts, 
of capital, of organization. 


The result of it—or, more properly, the re- 
sult of following the constructive sugges- 


tions of the Government’s Committee on 
the Elimination of Waste in Industry, of 
which the Merger is but a part—is that 
waste in industry in the United States is 
being reduced by more than $600,000,000 
annually. 


The Merger is no plaything. Every detail, 
from its conception to its smooth and effec- 
tive operation, demands exact knowledge 
—based, not alone on facts and figures, but 
on most intimate and practical accounting 
experience in many fields and nation-wide 
in extent. 


It has been the privilege of ERNST & 
ERNST to serve many industries in their 
serious desires to eliminate waste thru the 
Merger. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CETROIT 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON COLUMBUS 
ROCHESTER RICHMOND YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON CLEVELAND AKRON WHEELING 
PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI CANTON ERIE 
PHILADELPHIA TOLEDO DAYTON CHICAGO 


LOUISVILLE MILWAUKEE 


KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS DENVER NEW ORLEANS 


GRAND RAPIOS MEMPHIS OMAHA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 
DAVENPORT LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 
INDIANAPOLIS ATLANTA SAN ANTONIO 
sT. Louis JACKSON waco 
KANSAS CITY 


ALL KINDS OF 








RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Two Sets of Lease Rods at the Slasher. 


Epitor Corron: 

I note what “T. 8. (Mass.),” in the April issue, and 
“F. B. (Conn.)” and “Mack (Ga.),” in the July issue, have 
to say in regard to two sets of lease rods at the slasher. 
We have been using two sets of lease rods in our mill for 
over fifteen years, on high sley goods, and the results are 
very gratifying. Taped ends are unheard of, and the warp- 
tying machine operator never complains of “doubles.” In 
our weave sheds, one can walk down row after row, between 
the looms, and never see an extra warp end running around 
the beam and going into waste. 

“Mack (Ga.)” doesn’t advise the use of two sets of 
lease rods (split sections, as he calls them) on sets of 4,000 
ends, but recommends running one set as two until they 
reach the size vat and then splitting them again at the head- 
section. I can’t quite get the logic of this statement. We 
are running sets of 4,100 ends, using ten beams to a set, 
two sets of lease rods, and 330 dents in the raddle. As the 
sets referred to are all white, we don’t pick or count our 
sets in, but strike-in with a comb just before the yarn 
enters the size vat, at the start of a set. “Mack (Ga.)” 
speaks of coarse yarns, so perhaps I had better state that 
our sets are 4,100 ends of 30s. 

I would like to see some more discussion on slashing 
D. H. (Marne) 


in coming issues. 
Roving Frame Tensions. 


Eprror Corron: 

In reply to the inquiry of “G. D. S. (S. C.)” in June 
Corton regarding speeder tensions, will say that in order 
to obtain the proper tension on roving frames, first, the 
correct lay gear should be put on. If the ends run tight 
at the ends of a set and loose at the start, this is conclusive 
evidence that the lay gear on the machine is not right. 

To find the proper lay gear find the standard twist for 
the hank roving being made and move the decimal point 
one place to the right. The answer will be the lays per 
inch that should be put on the bobbin. Then put on a lay 
gear to give the number of lays. 

2.00 hank V2.00 = 1.414 

1.414 & 1.2 = 1.696 — 16.9 lays per inch on bobbins. 

After having done this it is a very easy matter to decide 
on the proper tension gear and there should be no further 
trouble. Unless the room is subjected to wide variations in 
atmospheric conditions the tension gear need not be changed 
from one year’s end to another. R. E. I. (Mass.) 


Eprror Corron: 
In the June issue of Corton “G. D. S. (S. C.)” was 
asking for information regarding speeder problems and 
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will say that I have been confronted with the same prob- 
lems a number of times. 

The first problem is that of maintaining an even ten- 
sion throughout the set. The first thing to do is to see 
that the frames are running standard speed. If they are 
not, they should be made to. The standard speed can be 
found in the catalog issued by the builders. 










The next thing to do is to start the cone belt at the 
extreme small end of the bottom cone at the beginning of a 
set. Al] is now in readiness to start up the frame, being 
sure that the builder has just changed so that the rail has 
started to go down. The rail should be run down about 
two inches. The correct cone gear should then be put on, 
which will maintain a perfect tension while the rail is 
going down on its first full layer. Care should also be 
taken to see that the correct rail gear is on at this time. 
I would advise laying the coils very close. 

I want to make it clear to “G. D. S.” that the tension 
on the first layer of a bobbin is perfected by the cone 
gear with a slight adjustment on the cone belt shipper, and 
that the rack gear has nothing whatever to do with the 
tension on the first layer. But, the instant that the builder 
changes at the end of the first layer the tension is then 
governed by the rack gear throughout the set. 

“G. D. 8.” says that his ends run loose at the beginning 
of every doff and then run all right until an hour before 
the doff. This proves that he has too large a rack gear. 
Allowing these ends to run loose at the beginning of a doff 
is the cause of the ends being too tight and breaking at the 
end of that doff, because the instant that the ends are 
allowed to run slack a soft bobbin has begun to be made, 
and a soft bobbin increases in diameter and circumference 
faster than a hard bobbin. This increase is so slight that 
it does not show up until the bobbin is about three-quarters 
full. From that time until the end of the set the ends 
will continue to break. This explains why it is necessary 
to let out the rack. By so doing it of course reduces the 
speed of the bobbins, which allows the frames to run all 
right the rest of the set. 

I should also mention twist and taper. 
extra tooth of twist. Lengthen the taper until there are 
no runover bobbins. What “G. D. S.” should do is to ad- 
just his frames so that the tension will be tight from the 
In most cases this can 
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beginning clear through the set. 
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be done by experimenting with the rack and lay gears 
at the beginning of a set. 

There is a concave part on the top cone and a convex 
part on the bottom cone, each of which starts approximate- 
ly six inches from the end. The purpose of these concave 
and convex parts is to allow for the expansion of the rov- 
ing on the bobbin. Now, owing to the fact that the bob- 
bin is hard, the first ten or fifteen layers of roving on the 
bobbin do not expand as much as the layers to follow. 
This is why the concave and convex parts start approxi- 
mately six inches from the end. 

This is where I think the troubles of “G. D. 8.’ begins. 
He allows his cone belt to reach this concave part and 
convex part before the circumference of the bobbins is 
large enough to take care of the amount of roving going 
through the rollers. Therefore the ends will run slack. 
What “G. D. 8.” should do is to begin with what he con- 
siders a tight rack gear. If he finds the ends still run 
slack the first hour, he should put on from two to four 
teeth tighter rack gear the next doff and continue to do so 
as long as they continue to run slack. 

In some cases it is necessary to go as far in this diree- 
tion as to put on one tooth larger rail gear. The point I 
am bringing out is that ten changes on a thirty tooth rack 
gear on Howard and Bullough speeders let the cone belt 
out more than ten changes on a thirty-four tooth rack 
gear. This is the case on any make of speeder. 

Do not misunderstand me in thinking that I believe in a 
tight tension, for I do not. After “G. D. 8.” gets his 
frames working nicely he can then change his rack gear 
one tooth slacker. In most cases with standard speed, and 
by adopting the foregoing principles I have been able to 
run a speeder from set to set without interfering with the 
rack. 

In exceptional cases, it is necessary to speed up the 
whole frame. I have seen some speeders that would run 
very well for about three-quarters of a set and then run 
tight and break. If such is the case, the only thing to do 
is to speed up the frame until it will run an entire set 
It is a well known fact that the 
A spindle speed 


without the ends breaking. 
higher the speed the harder the bobbin. 
of 1350 will give you a bobbin smaller in circumference 
than a speed of 1250. 

“G. D. S.” says that he is having trouble on dog days 
and damp days. If he can regulate his frame as I have 
described, he will have no trouble with damp days or wet 
days. I would advise him to go over every frame and see 
that all corresponding gears are alike and to allow none 
of his section men to change any gears without his permis- 
sion. 

In regard to dog days, I would advise putting in two 
teeth of twist the first of July and taking it out the 
first of September. 

In regard to weights on rolls I would recommend using 
the standard weights issued by the builders. 

If this will give “G. D. S.” any confidence, I will say 
that I have about 150 speeders under my charge and that 
they gave me the same trouble about six years ago that he 
is now having, but for the last three years I have not 
changed a rack gear on the warp speeders and only once 
on the filling. I have my humidifiers running full force 
summer and winter, with the exception of dog day weather, 
to the extent that I have seen water dripping from the win- 


dows. My production has increased, cost decreased and 
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the breakage of yarn has increased from 54 to 64 on 30s 
warps. K. F. F. (Mass.) 
Epiror Corton: 

This is in reply to “G. D. S. (S. C.), 
the June issue about tension on roving frames. 
work is too loose on the start of every doff, with empty 
bobbins, and then very good until about an hour before the 
doff; then it is too tight, it stretches the roving and must 
be let off. 


According to what he says, his frames have never been 


who asked in 


He says the 


properly tensioned, and again, he states they are old model 
frames. This brings to mind some old Saco-Water Power 
frames I have. About two or three years ago we had ther 
worked with spindle tops, steps and _ bolsters 


where needed, and had them cleaned, lined and leveled, and 


over, new 


reduced the speeds. The other roving frames were of a 
later model, but these old frames are running as well or 
better than the new ones. What 
general overhauling, was to lag up the bottom cones. 


addition te 
This 


was done after we had secured as good a tension as we 


we did, in 


could on the frames with the tension gear adjustment, the 
cone adjustment, compound gear, ete. 

We commenced at the large end of the bottom cone with 
a strip of cloth, using roller shop glue to stick it to the 
cones. The first strip was two inches wide, placed around 


the cone and glued; then the next strip was two inches 


wider and was placed on top of this strip; each time we 
commenced at the large end of the cone with this cover, mak- 
ing the next two inches still wider, skipping two inches 
times, and then skipping three 
inches, covering the cone on to the When the 
little end was reached, we covered with about three strips, 


every time for about seven 
small end. 


while the 
This of 
course must be determined to suit the hank roving. In my 


making this about 3/16-inch larger in diameter, 


large end was about 34-inch larger in diameter. 
ease these were 11 x 5% slubbers, making a .76 hank roving. 
We used a 5.00-yard 26-inch cloth 


cone diameter in a 


eones 


to eover the 
The idea was to increase the sloping 


manner from the large end to the small end with all of the 


, Ps 1 
he gears itor the ten 


diameter possible, without changing t 
sion. we find an end 
down. 
man, in the July issue, suggested that 
and up-to-date machinery But he 
to run, and if there was any chance for him to get 


This we did, and it is very seldon 
There is no monkeying with the tension gears. One 
“G. D. S.” buy new 
has got this machinery 
new 
machinery, he wouldn’t probably be asking these questions. 
are making almost the same hank as 
5.80 and 7.10 
“GD. Ss.” 
to come over and 
We also 
put this covering on the other frames, and it improved the 


he slubbers. This 


I might say we 
“G. D. S.” Ours is 2.00 hank 
hank on the roving frames. If 


inter nediate, 
it is possible for 
to visit Georgia, I would be glad for him 
h 


hey run. 


t 
t 


examine these old frames and see how 


+1) 
mul 


tension, but not so noticeably as on 


is not South Carolina line, and I 
would be glad to weleome “G. D. 8.” if 
editor, who will put him in touch with me direct. 


pies = 8 


so very far from the 


he will advise the 
(Ga.) 

The Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., have 
just issued a new booklet on the Whitin Drawing Frame, 
Mode! H, in which this new machine is thoroughly illustrated 
and described. The booklet also contains some carefully 
worked out production tables as well as a number of other 


features of interest. 
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Slasher Tension Adjustment. 


Epitok Corron: 

In the course of my work I visit a great many slasher 
rooms and it is surprising to see how few slasher foremen 
require any adjustment of the weight on the beams in the 
cree] or in the friction that drives the loom beam on the 
front of the slasher. Also, invariably, I find that they will 
hang a weight over the head of one or more beams in the 
creel at the time of creeling up and never change this 
weight until the set runs out. Similarly, they will set the 
friction at some supposedly correct point and never change 
it from morning til] night unless a lighter or heavier warp 
is put in. 

I find that a great many slasher men actually do not 
know that the friction should be regulated depending on the 
amount of yarn on the beam at any given time. However, 
I am inclined to think that most of them know better but 
take the attitude of one slasher room boss, who said that 
he knew the friction should be changed but he was afraid 
to allow the slasher tenders to change it for fear that they 
might forget to change back again when laying in a set, or 


after doffing a loom beam. This man said he had tried reg- 
ulating the loom beam friction and found that when the 
tenders forgot to set the weight back after doffing that 
such a terrific strain was put on the warp that they fre- 
quently broke down some of the ends. The diagrams in 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 clearly illustrate the necessity for vary- 
ing the friction with the change in size of the beam. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a loom beam which has just been set in, and 
on it the warp is wrapping directly on the barrel of the 
beam. Figure 2 shows the same beam when nearly full. 
With a constant friction on the beam drive it will readily be 
seen that the tension in the sheet of warp is inversely pro- 
portional to the diameter of the surface on which the yarn 
is being wrapped. In the ease of Fig. 1, this is a diameter 
of approximately 5 inches, while in Fig. 2 the diameter is 
approximately 18 inches. With a constant weight on the 
friction arm the tension in the warp, when the beam is full, 
will only be 28 per cent of what it was when the beam 
started. This makes it quite clear that the weight on the 
friction arm should be frequently adjusted during the 
building of a beam to compensate for the increasing diam- 
eter which causes a given friction to produce less and less 
tension as the diameter increases. It is, of course, very 
essential that the friction weight be returned to the start- 
ing point at each doff. 
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In the case of section beams in the creel, the condi- 
tions are reversed. Figure 2 would illustrate the full beam 
at the start of a set and Fig. 1, the empty beam at the end. 
The diameter of heads and barre] are, of course, different 
from those of the loom beams but the proportions are very 
nearly the same. 

A given weight assumed to be correct for the start of a 
set would be at least three times too heavy when the yarn 
was pulling from the small diameter shown in Fig. 1. When 
it is remembered that the beam is revolving at a much high- 
er rate of speed when the diameter of the yarn on the barrel 
is small, it can be seen that allowance must be made for 
the increased friction, due to this higher speed. 

The beam shown in Fig. 1, upon unwinding almost to 
the end of the warp, would be running more than three 
times as fast as when first started up; as shown in Fig. 2. 
So that the increased tension in the warp is due not only 
to the diminishing size of the beam barrel but to the in- 
creased speed of the head sliding on the rope. Just how 
much effect the increased speed of the heads will be on the 
tension in the yarn would be hard to determine exactly but 
it undoubtedly has some effect. I would be very much in- 
terested in seeing some letters from slasher overseers on this 
subject. It seems so obvious that this friction on both the 
back and front of the slashers should be frequently adjust- 
ed that it is hard to understand how good uniform work ean 
be got off the machine where no attention is paid to these 
N. P. (Mass.) 


points. 


The Causes of “Thread Laps” in Spinning. 


Epitor Corton : 

Replying to the inquiry of “Bert (R. L.)” on the sub- 
ject of “thread laps” as published in the August number 
of Corton, I would say that I have often noticed when 
the top leather rolls are damp or wet that they have a 
tendency to lick up the thread and spoil the roll. Especial- 
ly have I had this trouble with the rolls located near humid- 
ifiers. 

When it comes to the thread lapping around the sted 
rolls, I have often found that by looking over the steel 
roll with the glass, I would find just the least chip or niek 
on the steel roll and this would catch the thread every time 
the roving traverse would take the end over this rough place. 
I have stopped this sometimes by putting on a little heavier 
traveler. Another thing, I have never put a new leather 
covered roll where I have taken off a thread lap. I always 
put on a used roll, as it has a tendency to mesh in the flutes 
better. Also, I find that unless the little burr or nick is 
found and polished off the steel roll, the thread will have 
a tendency to again lap up, and if this occurred it would 
spoil the new roll if one had just been put on. 

I have also had quite a lot of trouble with the roving 
wrapping around the middle steel roll. I have found the 
cause of this to be that the middle roll would be spread 
too far away from the front roll. 

I for one, shall be glad to hear from “Bert” at some 
later date with the description of how he overcame his 
trouble. D. L. E. (Aua.) 


Epiror Corron: 
The question of “Bert (R. I.),” with reference to “thread 


laps,” as published in the August issue of Corron, reminds 
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me of similar trouble I have experienced on our 50s special 
twist we were running. In fact, the yarn had a twist of 
54.52 per inch, and I used a 13/0 flat top traveler. I 
noticed that at quite a few intervals my leather rolls had 
to be changed. The end would ran so light and slack due 
to the lightness of the traveler that it would run back 
around the steel roll, causing an ugly crease in the leather 
top roll. 

As a remedy to lessen the slackness and get the yarn 
running better, I changed to a 11/0 flat top traveler, and 
lowered the thread board 3/16-inch lower than the level 
of the steel roll beam, bringing the thread guide to about 
13/16 inch from the top of the bobbin. This brought the 
ballooning to about one-half its former size. 

This proved to be just the thing, and it is very seldom 
now that our yarn winds around either roll. 

I would also advise “Bert” to notice that in very damp 
weather, on most occasions, the glue that is used where the 
leather covering laps together gets on the steel roll in such 
a smal] quantity that it is hardly noticeable, but I have 
seen this on our machine when there was excessive heat or 
dampness, especially where the machines were close to open- 
ed windows. The glue would tend to stick a little on the 
sharp edges of the flutes, and when the end passed by it 
would stick to the roll and run back around it. 

We are now trying out cork-covered rolls, and the glue 
is underneath the cork and cannot stick to the rolls. These 
roNs have worked wonders for us and I think will prove to 
be a profitable investment. 

If “Bert” will give the hank roving and draft he is 
using, and how many teeth in the crown gear, I will try 
to give him some further suggestions. 

J. A. H. (Connecticut) 


What Causes Uneven Work on a Speeder. 


Epitor Corron: 

I notice that one of your readers of the “How Other 
Men Manage” department is having trouble with uneven 
roving and wants to know the cause for it. In answer to 
this question I will say that there are several causes, which 
may or may not be responsible for his particular trouble, 
but will mention a few on the chance of being able to aid 
him a little in his difficulty. 

The trouble may be caused by the end being wound 
around the presser a different number of times; allowing 
the eye and hollow leg to become clogged with dirt; singling 
and doubling; bobbin yarns jumping here and there (when 
bobbin yarns jump there will be found much roving break- 
ing back in the spinning frame); coils over-riding each 
other. 

Uneven roving can be caused by the laps being uneven 
at the picker room; poor piecing when creeling; allowing 
too long a lap by not breaking off the roving, say to %4 
inch; skewers binding in the creels; creel steps being brok- 
en; top and bottom clearers not kept clean; rolls not proper- 
ly covered and not of the same diameter; rolls not oiied 
and properly set for the length of staple being used; loose 
fitting joints in steel rolls; necks of steel rolls being worn; 
too much draft between the back and middle rolls; too much 
draft in the whole frame; tension too tight; allowing frame 
hands to take up on the tension instead of changing the 
tension gear; the winding of the roving onto the bobbin 
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not being as it should by not having on proper cone gear, 
or the bottom cone change gear not being properly set; bad 
fitting and unbalanced flyers; bobbins being of different 
size; fanning off of machine; roving trumpets partly clog- 
ged with lint and dirt; running top rolls with grooves in 
them ; letting too much fly accumulate in front of the frame 
and falling or being blown into roving laps, getting around 
the steel rolls, thereby increasing the diameter of the roll 
and of course making t! 
top leather rolls not being oiled enough, causing them to 


iat one end in particular heavy; and 


bind and stretch the roving. 

There are many things that will cause uneven roving, 
things that we haven’t the time just now to go into, but 
the foregoing will give the reader some of the most common 
causes of uneven roving on the speeder and I trust will be 
of some assistance to him. Bas (N. C.) 


The Roller and Clearer Card Difficulty. 


Epitor Corron: 

Referring to the inquiry by “Contributor No. 454” in 
connection with the roller and clearer card difficulty and 
the speed of his faney roller, will say that in the following 
but also 


the fore- 


reply I am not only including my own opinion, 
the opinion of another man whom I regard as 
most expert on waste working in this territory. 
Neither of us is sufficiently familiar with the Asa Lees 
diseuss intelligently 
We do, however, 


roller and clearer cards to enable us to 
the data furnished with the question. 
igree that the samples you forward indicate that the diffi 
culty in this case is due to the fancy. We think that it 
would be best for the cylinders to be clothed with No. 33s 















wire and the doffers with No. 34s. We would clothe the 
fancy with about No. 32s long tooth, soft wire, or straight 
tooth, open set wire. If Contributor No. 454 will take this 
matter up with the Davis & Furber Machine Company, 
North Andover, Mass., they will send him a catalogue on 
eard clothing which will deseribe the clothing to which we 
refer. The speed of the fancy roll should be from 15 to 25 
per cent faster than the cylinder. 

We do not think that the doffer or anything else is caus- 
ing the stock to be “pilly” as indicated by some of the 
samples. However, there is a possibility that the housing 
of the fancy and the roller and clearer approach too closely 
to the cylinder and that the stock is being rolled up at that 
point. If this is 
eut off as indicated by the 
to fill in the space. 

I trust this answer will be of some assistance to your 
contributor and that he will later advise as to how he made 
out with this proposition. ContrisutTor No. 622. 


the case then these housings should be 
wood strip used 


] + Q 
sketeh, and a 
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Epitor Corton : 

In reply to Contributor No. 454 regarding the speed 
of the fancy on roller and clearer cards, I find by running 
the fancy so that its surface speed will be about 10 or 12 
per cent faster than the surface speed of the cylinder, the 
cylinder can be kept clean by stripping morning and even- 
ing. 

The fancy should be set to dip into the cylinder wire 
enough to make a stripe one inch wide across the cylinder 
when the fancy is turned and the cylinder standing. The 
fancy should be ground rather often, about every six weeks 
or two months, more to dull it than to sharpen it, as the 
points of the wire by dipping into the cylinder wire, will 
become as sharp as needles and will not raise the stock 
as well as would be the case if the points are blunt. 


I do not think No. 80 wire is too fine for the cylinder 
fillet. Of course the amount of foreign matter in the waste 
should help to determine the proper number of wire to use. 
If the stock is put through a good cleaning process before 
coming to the cards a finer number of wire can be used 
and better results obtained. Waste should be carded as 
much as possible. 


07 4. NANG. 


Eprror Corron: 


In reply to the question on roller and clearer cards, 
fancies, ete., from “Contributor No. 454” in the July issue 
of Corton: 

The main cylinder of full roller cards is usually run 
120 r.p.m. when using very short-fibered stock. The sur 
face speed being about 1,600 feet per minute, the surface 
speed of the licker-in should be about 800 feet per minute, 
thus giving the cylinder an opportunity to strip the licker- 
in, the teeth of the wire pointing up at the point of con- 
tact with the licker-in. The cotton is then taken by the 
cylinder to the first set of strippers and workers. 

The strippers are usually set to 28/1000 from the eylin- 
der on this man’s grade of cotton—very short fibers for 
making coarse cotton blankets—and the workers set to a 
7/1000 from the cylinder and stripper. Some mills find it 
good practice to set the workers and strippers a little 
closer gradually, coming to the faney roll. The worker 
runs slower than the cylinder and therefore picks up the 
cotton from the cylinder. The stripper strips it off the 
worker and deposits it again on the cylinder. 

This operation is continued until the stock has reached 
the fancy roll. The fancy should be set so that the point 
of the wire on the fancy reaches in to the knee of the 
wire on the cylinder. The surface speed of the fancy 
should be in excess of that of the cylinder, in order to 
raise the stock on the wire. The fancy stripper is usually 
run the same speed as the other strippers. The speed of 
the doffer depends in a large measure upon the wise judg- 
ment of the carder, 

Changing the speed of the doffer does not alter the 
draft, because when the doffer is speeded up, the feed 
rolls are in turn speeded up, through the side shaft. 

A 60 (English count) wire is usually used on the cyl- 
inder, and 80 wire on the doffer. The workers and strip- 
pers are optional. The fancy roll is covered with a special 
wire with leather foundation, the wire being about 14% 
inch long. 

Many mills fail to realize the important part a set of 
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full roller cards and a twister head frame can play in the 
production of coarse yarns. Where cotton is handled about 
45 times in a regular ring spinning mill, when using full 
roller cards and twister head frames, the operations could 
be reduced to about ten times; thus you see a remarkable 
saving in operations, let alone costs of repairs and wages 
and power transmission costs. 

Well, I guess that is enough food for thought, and I 
hope sincerely that “Contributor No. 454” has gained some 
If not, I hope I can elucidate more fully, 
H. D. (Mass.) 


benefit from it. 
provided he furnishes more questions. 


Epiror Corton : 

In response to “Contributor No. 454,” in regard to 
clothing on a roller and clearer card, with fancy, I eannot 
advise with reference to fancy roll speeds, but I am pleased 
to give below the kind of clothing used on the various 
parts by an up-to-date mill: 

Breaker card: Wool pitch. 31, C.W.C., on doffer; 30, 
C.C.W.C., on eylinder; 30 C.W.C., on workers; 28 C.W.C., 
on stripper; 30 on faney roll clearer; and 29s on fancy. 

Finisher card: Wool pitch, 31 C.C.W.C., on cylinder; 31 
C.W.C., on workers; 33 C.W.C., on doffers; 30 C.W.C., on 
strippers; 30 on faney and fancy roll clearer. 

These are, of course, the American number of wire. The 
English numbering, which is what he seems to be using, as 
he says he has an 80s on the eylinder, will be found in the 
following table, with the corresponding number of the 
American method of numbering. 
Points Per Sq. Ft. 


English Counts Amer. No. of Wire 


60s 43,200 28 
70s 50,400 30 
80s 57,600 31 
90s 64,800 32 
100s 72,000 33 
110s 79,200 34 
120s 86,400 35 
130s 93,600 36 


I trust this may be of help by way of comparison 
ConTrRiBuTOR No. 444. 


Some Questions on Bunch Builders. 


Epiror Corton : 

Some few years ago the writer experimented to a small 
extent with buneh builders, but did not find them very prac 
tical at that time. However, there may have been a con- 
siderable advance in the perfection of this device since 
then, and I would like to have some of your readers who 
have had experience in operating bunch builders answer the 
following questions: 

Approximately what percentage of weave mills operate 
bunch builders? 

Is there any point of the construction of goods or yarn 
that would especially favor or that would prohibit the use 
of bunch builders? 

How long would the spinning frames have to be stopped 
to install bunch builders? 

With the installation of bunch builders, how much 
bunch would be required on the bobbins in running 20s to 
30s? 

Will the installation of bunch builders require extra 
help in the weave room? 

Can they be operated automatically successfully ? 
What percentage of thread waste will they save? 
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Are bunch builders practical? 

Any additional information regarding bunch builders 
which is not specifically asked for in these questions will be 
appreciated. a. 1. Fe (RK) 


Preventing Shedding at the Loom. 
EpitoR Corton : 

In the July issue of Corron “W. (S. C.)” asks the read- 
ers to explain how to overcome shedding at the loom when 
weaving domestic broadcloth. During the past year we 
have woven in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 vards of broad- 
cloth, and perhaps the suggestions I offer may help the 
inquirer to eliminate this trouble. 

I presume that “W. (S. C.)” 
with an early shed, that is with the harnesses level when 
the reed is about 2.5 inches from the fell of the cloth. Also 
that he is using at least four shades of harnesses—six would 
be better. 

When we first started to weave these goods, we had a 
lot of trouble with shedding at the loom. Lint and fly 
were everywhere—on the lay, reed-cap, arch, loom sides, 
We had always prided 


is weaving his broadcloth 


erank-shaft, cams and cam-shaft. 
ourselves that our size was well-cooked and with the proper 
relation of viscosity and fluidity, but there was evidently 
something in the nature of the weaving of these goods that 
called for more care and attention in cooking the size. 
Our overseer of weaving laid the blame on the sizing com 
pound and the dresser wasn’t so keen about it either, so we 
decided to tallow. 
We found that right in our own mill town we could get 
mutton tallow of a very good quality; free from urine and 
The first set of warps, 24,000 yards, 


Besides eliminating 


use something else—we decided to try 


all foreign matter. 
showed a remarkable improvement. 
a great deal of shedding the production was increased, and 
the weavers were better satisfied. Still, we were of the opin- 
ion that the shedding could be further reduced. 


. 


came to us with a 


He wanted us to 


About that time a young salesma 
new starch, which I will refer to as X. 
give it a trial and we let him come into the mill and mix 
and cook the size for one set. His X didn’t wholly replace 
our starch, he simply deducted 25 per cent of the amount of 
starch we had been using and replaced it with one-half that 
amount of X. That is, where we had been using 100 pounds 
of potato starch we used 12.5 pounds of the X, 75 pounds 
of potato starch and the usual percentage (12 per cent) 
of mutton tallow. 

This X did all the salesman claimed and more, too. The 
shedding was reduced to a minimum, the production in- 
creased, and the cloth had a better feel and appearance. 
If “W. (S. C.)” is sufficiently interested in this X to give 
it a trial, I shall be pleased to furnish him with the address 
of the manufacturer. I am not trying to push a sale—l 
simply want to pass a good thing along to a fellow mill 
man. 

With regard to using mutton tallow in preference to beef 
tallow, I will state first that perhaps this is owing to a 
condition that can best be described as being “local.” When 
I first started to use tallow I made no discrimination be- 
tween the two—one barrel might be beef tallow and the 
next mutton tallow, as received from the packing house. 
But, as time went on, it was my experience, and later my 
candid opinion, that the mutton tallow increased the fluidity 
—retaining the viscosity—and also aided in retarding con- 
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gealing better than the beef tallow, 
smoother yarn. 
No doubt 


and thereby made a 


the fact that I have been brazen enough to 
state that we use mutton tallow will raise a storm of 
ridicule among some of Corron’s readers. All well and 


good, but I may well add that we are not using mutton tallow 
because “our grandfathers used it,”’ the “grand- 
sons” have found that it produces results, consistent with 


but because 


quality and production, when used properly. 


we are after today—results. CONTRIBUTOR 


Epitor Corron: 


In trying to make a reply to the question of “W. 


(S. C.),” with reference to shedding at the loom on 130x€0 
? 


ionger 


gy has a 


domestic broadcloth, will say that he should use a 


staple cotton than on ordinary prints. His slashit 


great deal to do with shedding at the looms. I wonld recom- 
mend thin boiling starch in preference to thick boiling. It 


would also pay him to go over his looms and take 


necessary friction off of his yarn Y. W S: € 


The Origin of the Breaking Strength Constant. 


Epitor Corron : 


The origin of the figure 1900 as f 


ised in Dray er’ orm- 
ula for figuring the breaking strength for standard carded 
warp yarn can be easily explained. (T! 
in “How Other Men Manage” some 
mbed yarn 


of soft 


s information was 
requested in a question 
months ago. ) 
and 13, to be subtracted from the 


And so are the figures 2600 for « 
1900 in the case 
twisted yarn. 

First of all, it must be understood that 
were arrived at only after extensive tests, as explained in 
“Textile Texts.” 
drawn, and the nature of the curves observed. 


these figures 


Tests were made, data tabulated, curves 
Then, from 
the equation of the curve, by substituting the known fae- 
To be sure, there are 
just 


tors, the constants were caleulated. 


many different ways of arriving at the same result, 
as there are many different ways of approaching a city. 
But I will give the one that is most 


The first step was, by actual testing, to get the breaking 


readily understandable. 


strength in pounds for 120-yard skeins of carded yarns 
for different counts of yarns, say, from 10s to 40s. The 
second step was to arrange the results in tabular form son 
what as follows: 
Counts of Yarn Break in Pounds 

10s So many pounds 

lls ae ae 

12s “ ‘ ie 

13s 

40s So many pounds 
The third step was to mu'tiply the count or number of 


yarn by its own breaking weight in pounds and arrange 
seen that all 
1900. For 


carded warp yarn the difference between the actual tested 


the products in a third column. It will be 


these products are nearly equal t 


to a constant, 
results (the products) and the constant 1900 are nearly 


equal to the count of the yarn. But for soft twisted yarns 


the products are found to be less than the constant 1900 by 
an amount which nearly equals 13 times the count or num 
ber of the yarn. The formula is something like this 

Count breaking weight — 1900 + count constant 


Here the constant may take positive or negative valu 
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cording to the twist multiplier used. The reader is also 
referred to the article, “How to Design the Breaking 
Strength of Cotton Yarns,’ on page 713 of the May, 1924, 
issue of Corton, where the factors of the equation are more 
fully discussed. 

The constant 2600 for combed yarns is found as above 
explained. 

It must be remembered that this is only an approxima- 
tion and is true only within certain limits. 

H. H. Y. (Curna) 
Hypochlorite of Soda. 
Epiror Corron: 

“What is the cheapest way of making hypochlorite of 
soda, either by electrosis or by mixture, and is it better than 
bleaching powder, anyway?” was a question asked me re- 
cently. 

I replied that in my opinion, for some classes of work 
hypochlorite of soda is no better, and much more expensive 
than chloride of lime (or bleaching powder). Of recent 
vears bleachers have given close attention to the rapid de- 
velopments made in bleaching with hypochlorite of soda, 
sometimes erroneously referred to as electrical bleaching 
from the fact that in some mills hypochlorite liquors are 
made by decomposing a solution of common salt with the 
electrical current, which is a desirable method in large 
inills where the electrie generators would otherwise be idle 
during the daytime, and where electricity can be generated 
at from one to two cents per kilo- 


and made use of 


watt hour. Generally, however, sodium hypochlorite is pre 
pared easily by mixing together a solution of full strength 
bleaching powder with a solution of soda ash which pro- 
duces a precipitate of carbonate of lime, which is of no 
value, while the clear solution from this reaction is a strong 
hypochlorite of soda liquor, which when diluted with water 
It is true that 
bleach liquor is thus easily produced, but it will only be a 


to the strength desired is ready for use. 
question of time when the electrical means of producing it 
will be common enough in all mills where cotton is bleached. 

The following formula is the one generally used for 
producing hypochlorite standing at six to seven degrees 
Tw.: 

Common bleaching powder.......... 100 pounds 

Water 
Mix in such a way that no lumps remain. 


Sidi a tie De Meee Sie eee Se wane 50 gallons 
Asecond solution is made by dissolving 60 pounds of 
common soda ash in 25 gallons of hot water, and after the 
solution is complete, add 121% gallons of water. 
The sé 
about 100 gallons capacity, stirred well and allowed to 


two solutions are mixed together in a tank of 


settle, when a clear liquor is drawn off carefully into an 


other tank. The white residue in the first tank is washed 


off by changes of water, allowing to settle after each 


addition and drawing off into the tank containing the orig 


inal clear solution, and bringing the total 


volume of the 
latter up to 190 gallons. 

This solution will always contain a small amount of lime 
which can be removed by a further addition of four pounds 
of sal soda dissolved in a small quantity of water, stirring, 
Acetate 
of soda is better because it must always be remembered 
that a solution that is alkaline will not bleach so well. 


when the remaining traces of lime will settle out. 
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The use of sodium hypochlorite has a distinct advantage 
over the ordinary bleaching powder system in that no lime 
can remain in the goods, and that washing is more readily 
accomplished, and that souring with vitriol has then no 
W. B. (Marne) 


drawbacks. It is also softer. 


Picker Settings and Comber Waste. 
Epitor Corron: 

Replying to the questions of “B. S. (N. C.),” the setting 
between the beater and the feed rolls is seldom changed, 
as there is no need for it. When starting up a new picker, 
the beater boxes should be lined up first, and the beater 
tried by hand to see that it turns freely. The boxes are 
set so there is no binding and then tightened as tightly as 
possible so they cannot slip. As the beater revolves very 
rapidly, the following settings are obtained by moving the 
Once this is made fast it 
should remain so until new boxes are necessary. The feed 
34 inch, depending on 


feed rolls and not the beater. 


rolls are moved up to within 14 or 
the weight of lap fed. The heavier the laps, the more space 
must be allowed. The setting is done between the bottom 
feéd roll and the beater, and is usually done with a gauge, 
made the desired thickness, which is slid along the space 
With 
feed rolls up to it, any slight discrepancy in 


as the feed rolls turn so slowly. 


and both boxes set. the beater set first and then 
moving the 
setting will do no harm 
The only point to consider in this setting is the weight 
of cotton fed, and for a picker running four 16-ounce laps, 
3 of an inch is a good setting. Sometimes 1/16 inch larger 
gauge is used on the breaker picker than on the interme- 
diates and finishers, as the bulk of cotton is more matted 
on this machine than in those succeeding. 

While discussing the percentage of waste removed by 
a comber, it is well to remember that the primary object 
of the comber is to remove short fiber and that the cleaning 
of waste is only incidental. Of course short fiber is waste, 
but the neps and trash that should be removed at earlier 
processes is often left for the comber to remove, and when 
the yarn begins to show up badly the comber is made the 
goat and the waste percentage is jumped up. It is prob- 
ably on this account that the machinery builders have made 
it a very simple setting, to change the waste percentage, so 
that they can sell their combers., 

Before discussing this setting it is well to bear in mind 
that the only time the percentage should be changed is 
when the cotton is changed, that is, using a cotton that has 
more or less short staple than that used previously, or when 
the yarn is too weak and the breaking strength must be in- 
creased, then it is excusable to go back to the comber and 
take out more short fiber, if the other conditions of manu- 
facture have been found correct. Of course it is evident 
that the waste percentage should be as low as possible to 
obtain the desired break in the yarn, and if the cotton runs 
fairly even staple, the percentage can be lower than when 
Don’t interpret this 


ec 


a cotton oi 
as a variation of finished staple, as we all know that this 
I mean simply the amount of staple 


varying staple is used. 


eannot be mixed. 
that is under the average length. 

The top combs are adjustable so that they can be made 
to descend deeper into the fringe of cotton, or raised out 
of it some, and thus increase or decrease the waste per- 
The lower they are set the larger the waste per- 
They can be raised to a loose 14 gauge, if neces- 


centage. 
centage. 
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sary, and this will usually give as low as 12 per cent waste, 


depending of course, on the other settings. They can be 


lowered until they just clear the half lap and segment, but 
this depends on the condition of the needles. 
The waste can also be reduced by feeding earlier, - but 


this is limited by the condition of the piecing-up, and if 


carried to excess, causes a bad piecing-up. About 3 per 


cent up or down is the extent of change consistent with 


good running work. 


By changing the angle of top comb and nipper 


the 


knife, the waste can be changed, more angle giving more 


waste, but this is limited by the settings of the feed 


and cushion plate, as there may not be room to move these 


much. However, a slight change here makes 5 or 6 points 
n the pe reentage. 
BED. bd: CN. C:)” 


erease his waste, he 


I settings to de- 


has inquired only for 


+ 


nay be set too wide for the cotton he 


running. It can readily be seen that if the distance be 


tween the detaching roll and the cushion plate and the feed 


too great, that a lot of good fiber will go through 


rol] is 


into the waste. The best setting here is to set the cushion 


plate from the detaching roll 1/16 of an 
staple run, and the feed roll from the detaching 


more than 


tne staple. 





f an inch 


setting, but can be varied from 


experience, then if the 


waste percentage is still too high, the other settings must 


be resorted to. 


The fact that“B. 8S. (N. C.)’’ 


»ws his work must be satisfactory, and the only thing that 


wants to red 


need correcting is the width of his settings 


may 
is running. If he will give the staple he is run- 


} + 
the kind of 


staple he 
ning, the weight of his laps and comber sliver, 
more 


comber and the waste he wants to take out, perhaps 





h + 
S sno T7ect. 


( Mass.) 


given on thi 


M. W. H 


rect information can be 


Eprtror Corron: 


> .o9 


Replying to “B. S. 


ae? Sse 
in the August number of CoTrTon, 


who asks what the three principal points are 


a cotton picker 


setting of the beater to the feed rolls on 


and why. Also what settings and timings can be changed 


and how should they be altered if it is de sired Lo deerease 
the waste percentage removed by a comber, will say: 


What 


beater setting is (1) length of stock and 


I consider the three. principal points covering 
its characteristics ; 
2) > ott d i - to the beater, and quality 
<) amount of colton fed in, or to the beater, and qualit) 
desired; (3) type, speed and working qualities of the beat 
©] 

Th 


sider the three principal points that govern the setting of 


reason why the foregoing points are what I con 


the beater to the feed rolls is, that a great deal of damage 


can be done at this setting point that cannot be overcome 


once the eotton has left the picker room. 
The distance trom beater to feed rolls is roverned prac 
tically by the length of stock and 


fed to 


nany times by the amou 


the beater. If the cotton is being fed heavy, the 


setting may be opened slightly at the expense of the weight 


being fed in, which ean be done when production is very 


( cond 


close to being the first consideration but is rea'ly a 


consideration and the cotton coming v ry c 


ean. 


Then, the type, speed and working qualities of the 


er must be considered, for we all know that the cotton 
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should be given a 


it, without injury to the fiber. To do that, all the points 
mentioned sh 


considered and no os 
beater to the feed roll must be gvovernes 
to the relation that exists at that point, ist be con 
sidered. Probab y a great dea e could b iid, but 
the points mentioned would bi ed, and I believe I 
have covered the questior rie ) r 
three points are that govern the questions ked bv “B. S.” 
Replying to the comber question as t t settings and 
timings should be used and how to decrease t waste per 
centage will say: He does no ‘ ) 
ers to which he is ref 
ers his question, I \ rive e sé 9 i timing et | 
covering all the ell Known make and t e extensively 
ised thereby, oping ¢ ‘ é 
tion which he see Or \W ( p 
combs and take the angle ou 7. ( e ! ‘ 1Vé and 
take the angle out. eed eal I 
qu eke 1 oO ‘ ) 
per plate closer to the ¢ ‘ 





his Macnine iste ad ( i r r 
1 
op ¢o DS ind é 0 ~ Yr) 
} + 
¢olmos to ad 3) f sé t 
14 1 
aetaching 1} Feed earlier | e 
sno e! ad 

e nipp ! ( 

( t 
reas¢ ne 4 ( ‘ ( T Y e€ 
| ry} | atay y 
tela ng Oo ( e « pia 
to the steel «ae 0 ‘4 
he length nd mo ore 2 ¢ 
in waste percentage, this setting sh tered i would 
recommend it for a change of over one per cent. Raise 
4] + ] ; 4 4 } 
ine top e¢ DS, I a aou ( op ¢ ) & sed 
remove the sinall comb ide, IQ o I 
be necessary to raise ( Dp )s ( é ole < 
+} ; } f 4 1 ] t f ° 
pone Lop co DS ere S OveT U degre | in angie, tor 


10 degrees o1 
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give the needles a better chance to take these fibers away. 
So if working a long staple cotton and by. backing off 
later the waste is decreasing and production increasing, at 
the same time attaining the necessary quality—if the tail 
end of the fibers do not escape the last rows of needles on 
the half-lap by backing off later—then I suggest moving 
the cylinders on the cylinder shaft forward from 1% inch 
to 1 inch at index number 234. In carrying out this sug- 
gestion the time of the nipper knife to open must be 
changed, for when the cylinders are moved forward the 
nipper knife must close before the half-lap penetrates the 
tip of the lap hanging from the nippers, or the half-lap 
needles will pluck the cotton from between the nippers. 

A man must thoroughly understand the actions of the 
comber in question to try the latter suggestion, for what 
he has gained at one point he may lose at another. How- 
ever, it is well worth trying in order to get those long fibers 
that are in the waste in with the draw-box sliver and get 
yarn price for them instead of the waste price. 

I have always contended that the time the back steel 
detaching roll backs off was too early and the setting on 
the cylinders were too wide from the steel roll on a Nasmith 
comber. Now I find my contentions have been proven to 
be correct since the Nasmith “twin-six” comber has been 
introduced to the cotton trade, for the settings and timings 
demonstrate it. Also, my various statements in the Septem- 
ber, 1924, issue of Corron about the lengths being combed 
first by the half-lap and then by the top combs, the latter 
having more work to do, with less needles than the half-lap, 
ete., will be proven in time and there will be no top combs. 
If there are any they wil! do less work than they do at the 
present time. I do not wish to say any more about this 
at the present time, but just mark my words and watch 
out for a comber coming out with two half laps attached 
to it. 

Maybe some of the readers will say that my statements 
are contrary to what I wrote in a previous issue of Corton 
regarding the method of increasing and decreasing the 
waste percentage, but I am assuming that “B. S.” is mak- 
ing a big decrease in waste and quality is a secondary ques- 
If such is the ease he will have to raise the top comb 
and nipper knife, and on the Heilmann type comber he 
will have to take the angle out, owing to the detaching meth- 
od and space at that point. However, on the Nasmith, the 
nipper plate alone can be moved, of course resetting the 
top combs again, making a big change in the waste per- 
centage. 

The picker and comber questions which “B. 8.” has 
asked leads one to think that he is making a change in 
eotton; that is only an assumption. I trust that my 
letter will be of help to him in some form or another. 

Jock (Mass.} 


tion. 


Paying Piece Rates for Warping. 


Epitor Corron: 

We pay our warper tenders by the piece. When we 
started out we tried to pay by the beam, but this was un- 
satisfactory, as we run different numbers of warp yarn, 
and we would have more wraps on a beam of one number 
than another. We then started in paying the girls by the 
wrap. Our regular numbers are 12\%s and 23s. We know 
that a beam of 1214s contains four wraps, and a beam 
of 23s contains seven wraps. We have devised a card giv- 
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ing the numbers 4, 6 (for another number) and 7, in series 
under each day of the week. When the man takes off the 
beam he punches a 4, if it is a beam of 12's, or a 7, if it 
is a beam of 23s. These cards are taken up and it is a 
simple matter to enter this on the time book. 


H. S. (Ga.) 





Uneven Numbers, Irregular Weights. 


Epitor Corron: 


I have often been asked the question, “Can you tell me 
what makes my numbers vary so?’ And my answer has 
always been, “I can tell you a great many things that will 
cause variation, but I don’t know what is making yours 
vary.” 

There are numerous causes for variation in numbers, 
and as it is impossible to keep them from varying some, the 
better the carder and the condition of things in his depart- 
ment, the better will be his average. 


There are very few mills in this country that have the 
facilities, and take the time to mix and blend the cotton 
as it should be. As we all know, at times we have to take 
cotton that has excess moisture in it. At times it happens 
that a bale which has been out in the rain for several days 
will get into the mix. If the cotton gets into the mill in 
this condition it will dry out some in each process, and by 
the time it reaches the roving frames it will be too light and 
will cause variable numbers. 

In England they are more particular with their mix 
than we are here in the United States and they seldom have 
variable numbers caused by allowing very damp cotton to 
get into the mill. The cotton they use comes to them most- 
ly from all sections of this country in ships that won’t 
carry it unless it is pressed into a very small package and 
known as high density. This necessitates having a very 
large mixing room so that the cotton can be opened a few 
days before it is used where it can expand or contract to 
its normal shape. They also have another object in view 
when making large mixes, which might be mentioned, and 
that is, to take the different grades, which means different 
prices, and blend them together so they will get a uniform 
product at a uniform cost per pound. In this country the 
majority of manufacturers do not pay any attention to 
this end of the business. 

A great many of the mills in this country have very 
little warehouse space to store cotton, and when they pur- 
chase a certain lot of cotton from a certain section, they 
are forced to use it before they can start on another lot, 
and as cotton varies considerably in character, one let of 
cotton will not draft the same as some other, which helps 
to make the numbers vary. Besides, one lot may be fairly 
clean and the next lot may contain more dirt, which will 
affect the numbers also, but if a blend of two or three lots 
could be had the result would be much better. A large mix 
of cotton does not only get a uniform degree of moisture, 
but it also averages up the grade, the character and the 
general appearance of the manufactured product. One 
day’s run of cloth will not be clean and the next day’s run 
dirty. 

The first cause for uneven laps in the picker room is 
the breakers, especially if they receive the cotton from the 
openers or feeders through an inclined trunk, as the fans 
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must be working properly or the cotton will go to the 
breaker in bunches, mostly all to one side of the machine. 
And when these laps are put on the intermediate we have 
one side of the evener trying to take care of a heavy sheet 
and the other side a light one, which results in a very un- 
even intermediate lap, as the evener is never at rest. Any 
obstruction in the inclined trunk will catch and collect the 
cotton and turn it loose in bunches and cause bad results. 
As there is no evener on the breakers it makes it very 
The 
better the breaker lap the more perfect will be the inter- 
mediate and finish laps. 


necessary that the machine be in first-class condition. 


The intermediate is when the first evening process be- 
gins, and to end right, it should be started right. To get 
an even lap, the evener motion, especially the belt, must 
not be obstructed in any way, for if it is, the lap will have 
heavy, normal and light entire 
length, which will give the evener on the finishers a great 
deal more work to do. To 
mediate or finisher picker, the draft gear should contain 
the right number of teeth to keep the evener belt as near 
the center of the cones as possible. 
tion should be rigid and there should be no lost motion in 
any part of it. As the cotton passes between the plates 
operating the evener and the evener roll, it is very neces- 
sary that the plates press or condense the sheet properly 
to the roll, or the lap will be very uneven. The harder the 
plate presses to a certain extent and the more the sheet is 
condensed at the evener roll, the more sensitive will be the 
response of the evener motion to small changes in the thick- 
ness of the lap at various points throughout its length. 


sections throughout its 


get an evener lap on an inter- 


The entire evener mo- 


The average operative, if left entirely to himself will 
in time get very careless, and instead of joining the end 
of the lap running out with the lap he is putting on the 
apron as near together as possible without doubling, he 
throws them on the apron to suit his own convenience which 
makes the evener belt run to the end of the cones and stop 
and changes the weight of the lap at that section. He will 
also let one lap run out, leaving only three going into the 
machine, and while there is an evener, it will cause the belt 
to take its position so near the end of the cones if a light 
place passes it will go to the end of the cone and stop, 
and there is the same condition as before, which is a light 
place in the lap being made. This, in my opinion, is one 
of the principal causes for variable numbers, which I think 
I can prove later. 

I consider it of great importance to weigh the breaker 
lap by the yard on each machine at least three times a week. 
They should be weighed by the yard for three reasons, 
namely, to see that the openers or feeders are functioning 
properly, and usually there isn’t any knock-off gear on the 
breaker to give the same number of yards in each lap. Also 
the feeders will send different characters of cotton up with 
variable degrees of density which changes the weight per 
yard and makes it necessary to adjust the feeders to suit 
the cotton being used. 

In making the finisher lap for the carding machines we 
ean consider that it requires two scales. One of them the 
evener on the machine is supposed to weigh by pressure 
every inch of cotton that the blades presses against the 
roll. So it can be seen how important it is to keep the 
evener plates free and working properly to get laps that 
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not only weigh right in the whole but by the inch or yard, 
as the average card makes 100 inches of card sliver for each 
inch of lap it takes. 

it is the variable 
weight per inch or yard and not the variable total weight 
that makes the greatest variation in numbers. 


As stated, T am going to prove that 


Now sup- 
pose we have the following organization: net weight of lap 
35 pounds; ounces per yard, 14; draft of card, 100; draft 
at first drawing, 5.50; 2nd drawing, 
intermediate, 4.50; speeder, 5.50. Not all g any loss for 
waste the weight of the speeder roving will be: 

(437.5 & 14) — 100 = 61.25 weight of 

(61.25 & 6) + 5.50 — 66.81 wei 

(66.81 & 6) + 6.00 — 66.81 


6.00; slubber, 3.50; 


owlns 


card sliver. 


grht of Ist drawing. 


weight of 2nd drawing. 


(66.81 & 12) — 3.50 229 = weight of slubbing. 

(229 & 2) + 4.50 — 101.77 — weight of intermediate 
roving. 

(101.77 xX 2) + 5.50 — 37 gr. weight of speeder 
roving. 


The net weight of the lap being 35 pounds, and con- 
sidering the length as 40 yards, let’s see what percentage 
a 37-pound lap will put us on the heavy side. 

35 pounds — 100 per cent. 37 — 
cess. 


35 = 2 pounds ex- 


1 pound = 100 + 35 = 2.857 per cent. 
2 pounds = 2 & 2.857 = 5.71 per cent. 

This changes the weight in grains per yard from 61.25 
to 64.75, and with the card draft at 100 the card sliver will 
weigh 64.75 grains per yard. 
nd their 
way to the cards and each delivery gets two of them, the 
weight of the first drawing will be: 


Assuming that two 37-pound laps in every six fi 


64.75 & 2 = 129.50. 61.25 « 4 = 245.00. Total, 
374.5. 

374.5 — 5.50 — 68.26 — weight of first drawing. 

68.26 — 66.81 — 1.45 grains’ excess weight. 


Then if the operative puts two of these in the 2nd draw- 
ing, the 2nd drawing will weigh: 


68.26 « 2 136.52. 66.81 % 4 == 267.24. Total, 
403.78. 
403.78 — 6 = 67.29 — weight of second drawing. 


67.29 — 66.81 — .48 grains excess weight. 

This example shows that if two laps in every six is two 
pounds heavy it only makes the finished drawing about a 
half grain heavy per yard, which is a little over 34 of one 
per cent. 

If the lap is 40 yards long and weighs 35 pounds the 


ounces per yard will be 16 & 35 —~ 40 14 ounces. 


If 14 ounces 100 per cent, 1 ounce — 100 — 14 = 
7.14 per cent. Then for each ounce that the lap varies per 
yard, the percentage per ounce will be 7.14. This will 


make each process that much heavy or light. 
37 & 107.14 
39.64 — 37.00 


This is quite different from the results of the lap which 


39.64 grains. 


2.64 grains excess weight in 12 yards. 


was two pounds heavy, so you can see at a glance that the 
weight per yard is of more importance than the weight per 
lap. Of course the doublings at the drawing helps to even 
one as much as the other, but the variation per yard is so 
ation per lap that 
two sizings of roving very seldom weigh the same. 








many hundred times greater than the vari 


The variation at the cards is greater per vard than at 


any other machine in the mill. This is caused mostly by the 
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Which ts worth more ? 


— yarn on the machine 
— yarn in the roving can 






Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those of our custom- 





N absurd question of course. Yet some mills 
are forced to throw in the junk pile an ap- 
palling amount of expensive yarn. Spools whose 
heads quickly crack, splinter or fly off the barrels 
are the Senegambians in this woodpile! 







ers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate de- 






liveries, we endeavor to carry on 
hand for quick shipment a stock of 
4x5, 4x514, 4x6 and 4x6% spools. 












Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools prevent this 
costly waste of yarn. Lestershire heads are vul- 
canized—they cannot break, splinter or wear rough. 
Also, the Lestershire patented process prevents 
heads flying off. So Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools do their job of putting yarn in better shape 
for wearing without sacrifice of yarn or spools. 












Dig for the facts in your own spooling operations. 
You maybe surprised at the amountordinary spools 
are costing you. The remedy lies in Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools—in their 8 chief advantages. 










Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 





Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills this loss runs 
into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees from rough or 
slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 

Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to spools. 

Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 20% to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps. 

And thus better the quality and increase the production in your 
weave room. 
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variation per yard of the laps, but with perfect laps there 
would be some variation, due to the fact that all eards do 
not take out the same amount of strips, motes and lint. But 
this is insignificant compared with the light and heavy 
places in the lap, for if the settings are alike on all the 


eards the variation due to their fault will be less than one 


per cent. . 

There are times at the ecards when almost anyone would 
let some bad work go to the drawing. This usually hap- 
pens in dry windy weather when the ends of sliver keep 
breaking on the web, won’t go through the calender roll, 
and the doffer deposits half of it on the floor and sends the 
other half through the calender roll. In some instances this 
light drawing will hold the stop motion spoon in place and 
the result will be a can or part of a can of drawing at 
least five grains light. 

This evil is caused mostly by getting too much waste in 
one lap. This can be overcome to 2 certain extent by mix- 
ing the waste systematically in the picker room. Six per 
cent waste will very rarely if ever cause a lap to split, but 
all in some of them and none in the others will invariably 
give trouble. Another reason why the waste should be put 
back uniformly is because that with the same drafts on all 
machines the waste will come out heavier but weaker, due 
to the fact that it has been re-worked so much. 

A singling or a delivery with one end missing or out at 
the back of first drawing does not make so much difference 
in the end, but with one out of the 2nd process makes the 
finished drawing about 10 grains light per yard and with 
a draft of 3.50 on the slubber using 67 grain drawing, the 
slubber would be over 30 grains light in 12 yards. 

If the caiender roll surface speed of a drawing frame 
is too much to suit the surface speed of the front roll, the 
sliver will be stretched or pulled partly in two, especially 
if the trumpet bore is too large or worn out, and when it 
goes to the slubbing machine it will either break back or 
make a light place in the roving. The tension between the 
ealenuer and front roll should be just enough to keep the 
sliver from going through the trumpets in lumps. The 
least bit of draft should be sufficient. The trumpets should 


be bored to suit the weight of drawing tha Is Delng 


and each trumpet should have the same bore or ther 





several degrees of tension throughout the room which 
cause a variation in the numbers. 

There are very few mills that give the compensating 
gear and the trumpets the attention that they should. On 
some drawing frames the compensating gears are of small 
denomination with large teeth, and if the ends run a littl 
too tight and the gear is changed one tooth it would cause 
them to ren too siack. In a ease like this it might be 
necessary to change two gears even if they had to be order 
ed from the machine builders or made in the shop. Any 
time or money spent to keep the calender roll speed right 
is a good investment to any mill. 

Dry sluggish rolls, tight or too slack tension, and care- 
less operatives all tend to cause variation in numbers. If 
the tension is too tight the roving will be stretched; if too 
slack, the operative takes up on them and nearly always 
gets them too tight. A careless operative will take up on 
his tension always before going for the fixer to change th 
gear. 

A doubling at the slubber will run at least a half inter 


mediate bobbin before it gets large enough to break down, 
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vingWaste Loss 
ereatly lowered 






A Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner 
makes it a simple matter to reduce rov- 
ing waste by giving a perfect check on 
the amount produced and by definitely 
locating responsibility. 


Fhe TERMACO 


locates 
tesponsibility 







In a mill where a Termaco is oper- 
ated at only about half jts capacity, 
such fixing of responsibility has re- 
duced roving waste over $1,100 a year. 


Simple Method, Easily Installed 


The exact method of locating responsibility 
and the actual figures for savings effected are 
contained in Special Survey No. 10. 






































Special Survey No. 10 is mot a_ theoretical 
treatise nor an advertising booklet. It is the re- 
port of an actual mill survey made by an inde- 
pendent engineering organization. It shows how 
a Termaco can be made to pay for itself every 
four months above all costs of operation and de- 
preciation. 


Whatever your experience may have been with 
any method of cleaning roving bobbins, write us 
for Special Survey No. 10. It contains money- 
saving facts and figures in addition to those on 
reducing roving waste. 


Send for it today. 


The VERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C 


1 ‘WeTER 


ROVING BOBBIN 


a 
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Paying for Spinning by the Hank. 
Epiror Corron : 

For the information of “H. K. (N. C.),” who asked 
some questions in a recent issue of Corron relative to pay- 
ing for spinning by the hank, will say that the hank clock 
is about the best thing I have ever had come into the spin- 
ning room. I have my spinners run entire frames, from 
one to six frames, or whatever they can run. 

I believe it is best to have a different price for the dif- 
ferent numbers of yarn. Also, when the frames have a dif- 
ferent number of spindles, the doffers should be paid by the 
hanks the spinner turns off on their section. In that way 
they will not keep the frame stopped too long in doffing. 

I believe the section man should be paid by what. the 
spinners make on their sections. In answer to “H. K.,” 
it might be practical to pay the overseer and his second hand 
by the hank if the room were not on too many numbers and 
did not have to change too often. 

As to the benefits derived in using the hank clock for 
paying in spinning, in the first place, the spinners receive 
better pay; they look after and keep up their work better 
with less attention required from the overseer and fixers. 
They report right away when their frames should be repair- 
ed, and also complain if the doffers keep the frames stop- 
ped too long. 
frames started up a few minutes earlier every day the doff- 


I might say also that if a spinner wants her 


ers are always ready to do it as they are both the gainers. 
I had a case some time ago of a spinner who got-in the 
habit of coming in late, so I had the section man not start 
her frame until she came. When payday rolled around, a 
girl who had ten sides made $10.35, while the girl who 
had been coming in late made only $10.00, although she 
had eleven sides. She wanted to know the reason, and it 
was easy for us to explain that the girl with the ten sides 
had kept her frames running and therefore had turned off 
more hanks. So you see it is a benefit because it tends to 
get the spinners and doffers on time. 

I have about 60,000 spindles, running from 20s/2 to 
80s/2. My foremen take up the hanks at the same time 
every night, and we have a clerk who figures out the hanks 
and pay cards every week, and also, we get a 
account of the production turned off every week. 

Contrisutor No. 442. 


correct 


Epitor Corton: 

In reply to the question regarding the advantages of 
using the hank clock as a basis of pay in the spinning, I 
would like to say that, from my experience, it is the only 
practical and efficient system to use. In the first place, we 
are all human and like to see the weekly enevelope as thick 
as possible, hence if every turn of the front roll means 
more money on pay day, those rolls are going to turn every 
possible minute. I have seen spinners being paid by the 
side stop off a frame for half and hour or longer if the 
work happened to be going a bit tender, in order to get 
caught up, and again to get the rolls and clearers picked. 
If the spinner is paid strictly by the piece, those frames 
are going to run, or some one will know why. 

The same thing applies to the human element in doff- 
ers. A lot of production ean be lost in doffing, which is 
pretty hard for the overseer to catch, but where you have 
spinners, doffers, and fixers, as well as second hands and 
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overseer all pulling for production, a decided 
of yarn and the 
general spirit of cooperation in the entire 


improvement 
will be seen in the quality and quantity 
organization 
of the room. For this reason alone, I would pay fixers, see- 


ond hands, and overseers by the 








I have in mind a large mill that wait- 


| 


was continually 
ing on warp, in fact a number of looms had been covered 
with burlap, and several methods had been discussed to re- 
lieve the situation, such as adding frames, increasing speed, 
or putting on filling wind, these being impractical at the 
time, due to conditions, it 
! 


was decided to put the spinning 


room on a hank basis, with the result the spinning is 


now over-running the weaving, and the quality is improved 


in like propo! tion. 


Krom a standpoint of efficiency a more uniform speed 
will be maintained. We all know that belts require con- 


lipping or slackness. 


The 


end of 


stant eare to prevent s 


overseer 
can glance over his clock reading at the the day 
and tell at once which frame has come short, also by get- 
ting his total hanks or 100 per cent, he can figure each 
day exactly what production he is getting on each style, 
or for the entire room. 

As to the method of paying 


hank is figured on the basis of the side, so if the spinner 


the spinner, the rate per 
runs around the frame the clock reading is given for both 


sides. In other words, if the frame runs six hanks each 


side is given six, regardless of whether one spinner is on 
both sides or different spinners. 

It is necessary to have a diff rate for different 
both Also, it 


different rate on doffing, as on fixers, 


erent 


numbers, warp and filling. will require a 
second hand, and 
overseer. This rate, of course, to 
weekly pay. In the last three 


suggest that say 95 per cent of 


be based on the present 
nentioned rates, I would 
a possible 100 per cent 
in hanks be divided into the weekly wages, in order to get 
a hank rate, and at the same time give the men a margin 
This 
95 per cent is assumed, as an example, since the actual 
figure will have to be governed by the yarn numbers, size 
bobbin, ring, and frequency of doffing. The length of 
time between doffs will have to be considered in the mak- 
ing of rates for spinners and doffers as well as the speed 


to inerease their wages by increasing the production. 


of the frames. 
Contrisutor No. 700 
Eniror Corton: 
Answering the questions of “H. K. (N. C.)” 


ence to equipping spinning frames with hank clocks, I have 


with refer- 


had several years’ experience with this application. 

I will say in the outset that in paying by the hank, a 
I like it 
and spinners on frames instead of sides, for the reason that 


frames as 


mill gets what it pays for. better to have doffers 
they do not have as much 
they do on sides. I think 
prices per -hank for different counts of yarn where the 


verritory to cover on 


it is better to have different 
counts differ two or more, because the coarser counts will 
have a higher front roll speed and will produce more hanks 
than fine counts. 

The operatives who should be paid by the hank are the 
section men, spinners and doffers. 
visable to pay the overseer and second hands by the hank, 
for the reason that in the rush for quantity, quality will be 
neglected. 

Before equipping our spinning with hank clocks, we 


I do not believe it ad- 
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were getting ninety per cent production. Since equipping the same at the back of the card. 1 ess fly desired, the 


the frames with clocks, we are getting ninety-eight per closer one must set. 





cent production, figuring the production by the speed of The setting of the plate has not 0 
the front roll, without running through the noon hour. If “E. A. G.” wishes to extract less fly let 


It is also possible when paying by the hank to run through the screen almost to toucl 
the noon hour. I know of a very large mill that does run The mote knives set at 7 and 5 ele heat thin 


; soe - 
through the noon hour, without any trouble at ally and the settings are too wide. Set the licker-in sereen to a 


results secured are great. C:.. BR. (8.°C.) gauge; also, the cylinder screen as clo possible. 
paces : - However, although I know the foregoing is the proper 
Reducing Fly at the Cards. remedy, it is not always advisable, due to the trouble 
itn — ‘ause in the proceed ng process¢ \V ASH le 


Epiror Corron: 


In answer to the question of “E. A. G. (N. H.)” in the Standardizing Cloth Weights. 
“How Other Men Manage” department of the June numbe: 











of Corron in reference to card settings I would be glad to Eprror Con 
have him try the following: ee af 4 
Feed plate from licker-in, 10; licker-in from cylinder, 7; ng, ee pie le Pee pe a "4 
mote knives, 10 top; bottom, 7. Back plate, 34 top; 22 it leaves the mill. whi | fe P ee Seep 
bottom. Front stripping plate, 34 top, 22 bottom. Cyl- readers. sis ‘ ‘ 
inder sereen, center, 34; front, complete gauge. Flats, 7; We basin } : ‘ ; 
doffer from eylinder, 7; doffer comb, 15; angle mote the cloth room, reads cate pp , and welg thi de 
knives, 15; licker-in sereen, 4 inch from licker-in. mine the weig Ther ; tek oo 
If “E. A. Gs” ecards are in good condition and are is subjected to approximate Ge ni ‘nant relatiea 
receiving their grinding regularly I think he will get good for Cea Pith aiid ambihaw elelind wondia. ‘Whee des 
results from these settings. We make a 40-pound lap and put it in a drying oven and put it » Indies ee coma 
make a 50-grain sliver about 12.5 ounces per yard on the when it is again weighed. ] ee. these fleur: aE ey 
laps, and we use only two processes of pickers, exast amount or pereentan 
N. C. M. (Mass.) Fo — aa ; 0 
er of our regular 1 ers, W our f le I e clo 
Epiror Corron : room to weigh 5.50 ounces. After re 
In the June issue of Corron I notice that “E. A. G. tory, it weighed 5.51, showing .001996 per ons 
(N. H.)” wants to know how to reduce the amount of fly at oa eee vider thone-conditio ‘ Aft ey ee 
the cards. This is a very interesting question for the read the weight was 5.035, which s ed an a ln € co 
ers of Corron. A book eould be written on the subject. tent in the clot a eee we ‘am af 084545 : 
The amount of fly from any cotton card should be judg mately 81% per cer 
ed by the length of the staple. “E. A. G.” is running 14- ee : : si ; 
inch stock, so if the staple in the fly is found to be no long- ag js indicated in the fo ia - \ ean 3 
er than 34 of an inch, no matter how much is made, the ctpyction y gh warp count, ir a] meee 
eard is doing its work properly. On the other hand, no 338 oynees. After poing : a 
matter how the amount of fly is extracted from the card, if 3.39 ounces, or .002949. 1 : oo ae 
any of the fibers in the fly measure in length the same as _ tion was 3.06 ounces. ¢ o : ; 094 
the raw stock, then the fly is excessive. or about 9% per cent 
The majority of carders know that the loss of most ot We aa aie | aii Ce ae ; a eee 
the cotton known as fly is beneficial, because it makes the conditions | ? ov - 
-otton which passes forward more uniform in length, and which this eeordci 
besides, if the short cottons, too short to be worked, are 
not removed at the card, they will leave the sliver at other Z . S| 
processes and fly about the room. Here is where the good = eo _ E ie E 
carder counts; he has room and opportunity to give the ‘ ; es ‘ » = F a 
company the best that is in him by removing this so-called - FRO) Fe |RASe A; RELA Ec 
fly at one time and preventing the loss of good cotton at 92 8—64x¢ 604.6554 13/4.265|.08378.¢ ( 
nother time. | 
The earder should think more about how he ean save ao BSc. 
cotton for his company than of the settings. What I mean | | 
by saving cotton is, having the card set so that only the From my standpoint as superintendent, the biggest ad- 
short fibers are extracted. In trying to save cotton and vantage which comes from the figures derived from thes« 
allow the short fibers to pass the card, one has a condition tests is that should our work run heavy, | ve a definite 
similar to that of mills running waste. In other words, basis for determining just what the « é In other 
instead of accepting a certain setting as the best one, do a_ words, the original tests we made on 1 various construe 


little experimenting with the idea of doing all that can be tions were made at a very dry time, when the water content 
lone to benefit other departments. would be practically at a minimum. Then, when a damp 
We set the front knife plate nearer the cylinder to spell comes along, or the cloth should run to the heavy side, 


reduce the amount of flat strippings, so the principle is all we have to do is to take a sample from the cloth room, 
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"ihe 
Logical 
Southern 
Location 


Over Ninety Years of 
Manufacturing Success 


—the last sixty years without a factory failure or 2 
removal—furnish positive proof that conditions at 
COLUMBUS, Georgia, favor success in the produc- 
tion of Cotton Goods, Iron, Wood and Clay Products. 


The gin-building industry in COLUMBUS is 93 years old, 
the textile industry 88 years old and the iron working in- 
dustry 72 years old—and all but one of the original con- 
cerns are still going strong. 


The New Industries Committee is composed of textile manufacturers, 
financiers and business men who comprehend your problems and know 
how to co-operate effectively. Your inquiry will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


These Essentials Mean Factory Profits 


Absolute freedom from malaria Dependable hydro-electric power 
Pure drinking water supply Reliable native-born labor 

Plenty of low rental houses No labor disputes or strikes 
Efficient street transportation Big surplus supply of cotton 

Fine churches and schools Coal, iron and timber handy 
Commission manager government Rail and river transportation 
Friendly public sentiment Very low building costs 

Mild winters and summers Pure, soft river water 


Five Years Tax Exemption for New Industries 


New Industries Committee 


of the Chamber of Commerce 
Post Office Box 1220 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
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dry it out bone-dry and ascertain the weight, to figure the 
amount of water in the cloth. Checking this against our 
base figures, we can tell whether the percentage seems about 
right, or whether it is high. If the additional weight proves 
to be an extra amount of water in the cloth, we know it is 
not necessary for us to make any changes in the machinery, 
as it will adjust itself. But should the water content show 
up normal], then we know the extra weight is due to some- 
thing else and we can start looking for it. I believe, how- 
ever, that lots of mills make changes, from the beginning 
to the finish of the processes, which should not be made and 
would not be made if the superintendent was certain that 
the condition was brought about, as I believe it is, numbers 
of times, by an extraordinary amount of moisture or water. 

The practical manager, superintendent and overseer will 
perceive the advantage gained along this line. 

Another advantage is this—a good portion of our goods 
go into subsequent finishing processes, operated by our 
customers, and, as you know, goods shipped will sometimes 
be placed in a hot, dry warehouse by the customer before 
using, with the result that when he takes the goods out 
he finds they are “under-weight.” By having the records 
on these tests we have proof of the actual water content 
in the goods as they left our mill, and have facts with 


” 


which we can “talk back.” We have had instances where 
investigation of a complaint of this kind showed the goods 
left our mill actually a few points on the heavy side instead 
of on the light side. 

While we take record of the amount of weight gained 
when the cloth is subjected to standard conditions of humid- 
ity in‘the laboratory, this is of no paramount value except 
that it affords us a check on the relative humidity in our 
cloth room (where we have humidifiers, by the way) to let us 
know how close we have to standard conditions there. Our 
reports show that the cloth gains very little weight, com- 
paratively, in the laboratory, which indicates that the humid- 
ity conditions in our cloth room are pretty close to standard. 

Contrisutor No. 532 





Some Winding Troubles. 
Epitor Corron: 

I am operating Foster winders and am having some 
trouble with crossed ends on the first half inch of yarn 
from the cone shell. Also I’am having some complaints of 
underwound cones. Will you please publish this in your 
department of “How Other Men Manage” with a request 
that some of the other fellows who are doing this kind of 
work advise me, if they can, as to how to overcome these 
difficulties? A little discussion on this subject may be of 
real value to a number of readers. B. B. P. (TENvN.) 


Finishing Netting. 
Epiror Corron : 

I would appreciate having you procure some informa- 
tion for me concerning the finishing of netting like the ac- 
companying sample. What would be the most practical way 
to handle this material without distorting either the warp 
or the filling? Also what machines would be required to 
handle this class of work properly? D. Y. (Wis.) 


Epitor Corron : 
Replying to “D. Y. (Wis.),” he does not say either 
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“Royal” and “Reliance” Brand 


Roller Sheep Skins 


Definite Size and Definite Quality 


-for a Definite Reason 


‘Royal” and “Reliance” Brand Roller Sheep 
Skins are standard equipment in many of 
America’s largest spinning mills because 
their operators have found that they can de 
pend upon them to be of one Definite Quality 
and Accurate in Size. 


The skins are carefully finished throughout, 
the grain side being given particular atten- 
tion. The flesh side is also specially pre- 
pared, so as to prevent slipping on rollers 
and all skins are well stretched during the 
process of tanning. 


Our customers always receive exactly what 
they order—no waste, no rejects. 


Persian and English Skins 
in the following sizes: 


No. x Average Size 28” x 24 
No .1 Average Size 27” x 23” 
No. 2 Average Size 26” x 22 
No. 3 Average Size 25” x 21” 
No. 4 Average Size 24” x 20” 
No. 5 Average Size 23” x 19” 


We also carry a complete 
line of English Calf Skins. 


A trial order will convince you that our Tex- 
tile Roller Skins will do what you want-- 
better work and more of it, for less money. 


Vanufactured Parclusive ly by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and 
Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are you using it 
in the warp? 


Many manufacturers have found they can in- 
crease the diversity of their lines by using Celanese 
not only for the filling but in the warp—sometimes 
making fabrics entirely of ‘Celanese, sometimes 
using other fibres for filling. 

The proper sizing of Celanese is a simple mat- 
ter if the instructions we furnish are followed. We 


shall be glad to give you full information. 


Celanese, dyed with its special SRA dyes, is absolutely fast 
to sun, soap, salt water and perspiration. Waterproof. 
highly elastic, remarkably durable, and with unique hygi- 
enic qualities. Even in a plain fabric no shiners are ever 


found when Celanese is used. 


CELANESE 


at. Off 


BRAND YARN 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND), MARYLAND 


Southern Representative: Todd B. Meisenheimer, 
Room 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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whether he wants the goods bleached or how stiff he wants 
them, and, therefore, the answer must be rather general. 
The goods may be bleached at first by sewing together 
and then winding on rolls in about 1000 yard Ie 
being run on the rolls, they should be run at full width in 
diastafor at 3 degrees Tw., twice, at not over 110 decrees F. 
and let lie over night. 
degrees twice, boiling, then rins¢ 
degrees Tw. cold in hypochlorite of soda and 
Monopole soap, making certain the hypochlorite of soda is 
slightly alkaline, so that the addition of the Monopole soap 
(previously dissolved) will make no white sediment or seum. 
Run once in this and let lie two hours, then make t] 
bath a little acid with tannic acid and rur 
lie one hour, then rinse in cold water, and i 
Then have three-bowled 
dryer and 40 to 60 feet of straight 
mangle, over 
15 vertical drying cylinders, where it is partially 
and then over the straight away 
ened in pattern, finished to width and dried, b!eae 
In all cases it must be run on rolls, an 
as possible until it 
unbleached 
and starched, for example. following: 
pounds of corn starch and two pounds of finishing paste (or 
cocoanut oil) with water enough to make 100 gallons when 


rather heavily. range form, first 


straighten pattern an will give a medium 
stiff finish. 

I forgot to say that the bleached goods must be blued 
he starch. 


in England by being tié 


Almost all of these netting goods are bleached 
«1 carefully bundles and 
and washed in hydro-extractors, ete. his shape t 
Oo not go near any 


drving on the tenter. 
Some Questions on Gassed Yarn. 

Eprror Corron: 

size as compared with 


If possible show figures. 


any appreciabl ( 


a 


High and Low Card Flats. 


DITOR COTTON : 

In reply to the article on “High and 
Corton; will say I want 
[ do not like his idea of ng toilet paps 
t each end of the drum grinder to grind flats y 
drum is ground perfectly round by its master ma 

is not true after being run a 
true, having been bent 
true the roller up again—well, that’s a job for 
mechanie, and “Bob” probably knows where to look for 


If the roller is not true it is impossible 
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Something More 
Than a Belt 


HEN a purchaser specifies Moloney 
Leather Belting we like to have 


him know in advance what he is going to 


cet 
get. 


First, he may be absolutely sure of one thing 
quality. Every man in this organization has 


been trained to do a quality job As he is a 
seasoned belt maker, having at his command 
equipment that enables him to give his very 
best, the natural result is ng that really sat 


és. 


Then, “low-loss” powell transmission. Flex- 
ibility and a perfect pulley service assure this. 
Besides, Moloney Belting possesses great ten- 
sile strength, resists the deleterious effects of 
atmosphere, fumes and acids, and invariably its 


career is a long and noteworthy 


ne. 


And service! We believe in preparedness, 
and endeavor to be ready for any emergency. 
“Rush” orders are literally handled as “rush” 
orders—yet never for a moment do we deviate 
from the policy of building only quality belt- 


ing and adhering rigidly to specifications. 


Such belting and such service do not just 
happen. They are the result of years of ex- 
perience and the whole souled cooperation of 
a corps of belt makers who take pride in their 
accomplishments. 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street - CHICAGO . 
ATLANTA, GA. PORTLAND, ORE, 


pe 8s DUCKWORTH 
Special Agent for Cotton and Textile Mills 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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flat true with it, and it is equally impossible to true it with 
toilet paper. 

This is the way I keep my flats true: 
drum grinder with fresh emery every 120 days, pulling it 
on as tight as it ean be pulled, making a smooth and true 
roller to start with. With a good sharp emery it is not 
necessary to grind so heavy to get a good sharp flat, as, if a 
flat is ground hard and heavy it will not grind true. For 
this reason, if the roller is set to grind heavy, the flat will 
sag in the middle, that is, if the flat is not strong enough 
to stand the pressure of the roller against it; if the roller 
is set heavy, the flat will “bow down” from it, leaving the 
flat high in the middle. That should be obvious because 
the ends of the flats do not have that flexibility and are 
ground off. 

The next important thing I do is to have the band that 
is going to drive the roller taut enough so that there is no 
chance for any slip. For this reason, if the band does not 
slip, the roller will run or turn as many revolutions on one 
flat as another, and the flats will all be ground alike. 


I re-cover my 


Let us suppose now that we have a set of flats here that 
have been ground several times with a slack band and we 
are going to grind them again, our band being slack, too. 
Without doubt there are a few “high flats” in the set, and 
when we set the roller down to the work, with everything 
running nicely and well enough to leave, along comes one 
of those high flats and stops the roller dead still. Then 
if we raise the roller up it will not grind any but the high 
flats, which are just a few, and if we let it down to grind 
the low flats it will not run when it strikes a high flat. By 
this it ean be seen that in the place of the flats grinding 
true to one another they come to be more and more untrue. 
Also, it can be seen very easily that the roller stopped on 
the high flats without grinding them at all, while the low 
flats were ground as usual. 

“Bob” is probably in a hurry, but I trust he will take 
time to read this. I thought I heard him say something 
about somebody’s flats being high at each end. I do not 
know of whom he was speaking, but I know a fellow who 
uses the old emery until it is all knocked off, and in 
two or three grindings the flats are high on each end. 
One cannot always tell for certain whether it is the flat 
or the cylinder that is high on the ends by feeling between 
the flat and cylinder. The cylinder does not always grind 
true; for this reason, the clothing is slacker on each end, 
or each side, than anywhere else about the card. When 
the roller hits these slack places the wire “bows down” and 
is not ground off. This leaves the cylinder high on each 
side. If it grinds heavy the gauge should be tried between 
the cylinder and doffer to see if it is not tight on each 
side and loose in the middle. 

There is another unevenly ground flat, which is ground 
“rocker shape,” that is, the edges of the flat are ground off. 
These flats have a high streak right down the middle of 
them and are mostly found on Saco-Lowell and Saco-Pet- 
tee cards. The reason why these flats grind in this manner 
is because the shoes of the cradle become worn and they 
do not hold the flat in the right shape to be ground true. 
When the shoes become worn (that is the part of the cradle 
that the ends of the flats slide under), the thing to do is to 
buy a new cradle. 

I see nothing wrong with “Bob’s” settings; I like them, 
and the proper time to grind the flats is when the eylinder is 
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ground; for one reason, it is done systematically and peri- 


odically. G. W. H. (Ga.) 


Why the Ends Break at the Spinning. 


Epiror Corron : 

The question by “Y. S. (Ga.)” in the June number of 
Corton regarding the ends on a spinning frame breaking 
after the bobbin was half filled or over, interested me, be- 
cause I once had a problem that gave me a good deal of 
trouble. It was the reverse of that which “Y. S.” is experi 
encing and I would suggest that he try just the opposite 
method from that which T followed. 

In my case the frame ran fine until the middle of the 
set had been finished and then it started to balloon, in- 
creasing as the diameter of the bobbin increased. However, 
I followed, with satisfactory results, advice offered, namely, 
to increase the spindle speed and heavy up on the traveler. 
But “Y. 8.” should take just the opposite course, that is, 
running with a lower spindle speed and lighten up on the 
traveler. This is suggested only as an experiment, but 
worthy of a trial. 

I shall be pleased to have “Y. §.’’ tell the readers of 
this department what results he secures, and I trust that my 
suggestions may be of some help to him. 

Curisty (Mass.) 


Epiror Corton: 

In answer to “Y. S. (Ga.)” in the June issue of Corron 
as to what causes ends to break, would say, “Y. S.” did 
not state what flange ring, what number or circle traveler. 
speed of spindles or twist per inch he is using. He should 
test his spindles with his speed indicator and see if they 
are running at the speed he desires, and also look over his 
gears and see if he is getting the correct turns per inch in 
his yarn. 

Ends running at a smooth, regular tension when the 
frame is first started will sometimes balloon and lash down 
when the frame gets half full, or over, on account of the 
circumferential speed of the bobbin being much greater 
when half full than when first started, therefore, less ten- 
sion is being put on the yarn by the traveler, causing more 
twist to be put in the yarn. A suitable traveler must be 
used to compensate for this. 

On a warp frame with a 21/16-inch ring the frame 
should be started with as much tension as possible on the 
ends, as this will divide the two extremés in tension and 
will take care of the increase in twist as the frame fills up. 
As for the yarn looking fuzzy, that is due to the ends beat- 
ing or lashing against one another, causing the short un- 
even fibers to break loose from the ends, giving the yarn 
a fuzzy appearance. 

He should try different circle travelers and see if he 
can find a circle more suitable to the yarn he is making 
than the circle he is using at present. If he is using a No. 
2 flange ring I would suggest that he try a No. 3 cirele 
traveler, as I have tried a No. 2 and a No. 3 circle on 
practically the same number of yarn he is making, and 
the same predicament in which he is in and I find that the 
No. 3 circle gives the best satisfaction. 

Separators should be used on warp frames for the diam- 
eter of ring and the number of yarn he is making. Spin- 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


More Developed Black 
will be used this Fall. 


To be prepared for the demand 
you should investigate the 
famous 


SD onan tndtndadndntdndnd 


Newport Line 


particularly 


Newport Fast Black V 


which for good reasons is the 
most popular. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANOH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensbore, N. 0. 
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little Ocvice 
that pays Big 


Miss weaving their own product will find 
pie Boyce Weavers Knotter a very valuable little 
evice. < 


Its use increases production 30% to 40% over hand 
tying, thereby eliminating slip knots on the loom 
and big fluffy knots which cause so much trouble. 
It will show a marked decrease in seconds by assur- 
ing a perfect knot with even ends every time. 


Boyce Weavers Knotter is small in size—weighing 
only five ounces. It is automatic in operation and ties 
a small knot that becomes imbedded in the fabric 
and prevents unsightly defects. Can be used on 
either coarse or fine yarns in the operation of spool- 
ing, winding, doubling, reeling, twisting, etc. 

Let us demonstrate thie valuable little 


device in your mili—no obligation. 
Drop us a line today. 


MILL DEVICES CO., INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 
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dles should be oiled twice a month or oftener, because the 
high speed of the spindles causes the oil to gum up and 
accumulate on the inside of the bolster and where the oil 
reservoir begins to get dry the spindles have a tendency 
to be retarded and run irregularly. 

In changing numbers of yarn on my warp frames 
(which are equipped with separators) I have had pretty 
much the same trouble with the ends lashing against the 
separators and coming down. In most instances I have 
found relief by taking all inside bolsters out, one at a time, 
where the ends are Jashing and washing them in kerosene 
oil, taking care to put each bolster back in the base case 
from which it came. Then, without removing the base case 
I flush it out with kerosene. Being sure that all kero- 
sene has been wiped dry from bolster and base case. I re 
place the bolster and fill up with spindle oil and start 
my frame. 

As this has been of so much help to me, I suggest that 
“Y. S.” try it as his first remedy. 

pop. Be CN. C.) 


Cotton Pocketing. 
Epitor Corron : 

I should appreciate some information through “How 
Other Men Manage” as to what would be the best way 
for obtaining a finish on pocketing, and what is the most 
common method employed for this class of work, also the 
machinery required to handle it. A sample of the goods 
in question is sent herewith. C. K. (Wis.) 
Epitor Corron: 

The sample of pocketing submitted by “C. K. (Wis.),” 
who asks in his question for the best way of obtaining the 
finish thereon, is of a very fine character, and it has evi- 
dently been singed on the face of the goods. This is at the 
option of the bleacher. 

Pocketing and kindred goods may be either bleached or 
dyed, but in all cases they must be finished strong and must 
feel full and leathery. Tender geods will never do for 
pocketings or any sort of linings. On account of this I ad- 
voeate the usual caustic bleach (one boil); i.e., steep over 
night in hot water (or diastafor at 110 degrees F.); boil 
for six hours in a two per cent mixture of caustic soda 
and soda ash, 60 to 40, wash and sour in hydrochlorie acid; 
from this allow it to lie two to four hours in the acid sour, 
and then wash, chemic, sour and wash, mangle in hot water 
and dry up; or if hypochlorite of soda is used, no second 
souring is necessary. Doubtless there are much cheaper 
ways of doing the bleaching than this, but they are no 
good. 

The following is an example of a first-class bleached 
pocketing made in England and finished there. In the 
first place, the goods, which were something like the sample 
which “C, K.” sends, were 33 inches wide in the grey and 
the count was 76x60. The weight was 4.10 yards per pound, 
and the finished width was 3014 inches. 

After bleaching, mangling and drying as stated, the 
cloth was allowed to cool. It was then conditioned on the 
damping frame or sprinkler and allowed to lie for at least 
two hours. It was then swiss calendered warm, on a five- 
bowled calender. This was to close up the threads and 
smooth up the cloth. The goods were then filled in an 
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ordinary three-bowled compound lever starch mangle, using 


a ten-pound weight on each lever. The box must be large 
enough to allow the goods to go overhead in the liquor 
two to four times before entering the nip; and the coloring 


matter, which had better be some direct dyestuff, must be 


mixed with the starch, so that starching and dyeing (if the 
color is light) is carried out at the same time. The following 
is the starch mixture which must be mixed in the box and 
freshened up: White dextrin, 200 pounds; corn starch, 
80 pounds; oleine oil (50 per cent), 744 gallons; carbolic 
acid, ¥% pint. Color to shade. Water sufficient to make, 
when boiled, 100 gallons, was added and the whole boiled 
together for fifteen minutes. The lon 
tant. 

After starching the cloth was strete 


ing machine. It was then dried on the cans and ¢ 


cool off. Afterwards it was well conditioned on tl 


ler and allowed to lie for two hours. Then 

swiss calendered, cold, on a five-bowled calender 

cotton bowls only, and using a heavy pressure; af 

it was again stretched to 3044 or 31 inches 

stretcher. This makes a very good-looking 

dull, full, heavy, leathery finish. This finish is permanent 
and will not break up and feel bad in a week. 

I will also give the method on an American pocketing 
33 inches wide in the grey The counts are 66 x 56, and 
the weight 4.30 yards per pound; the finished width 30% 
inches. These goods are bleached and mangled hot and 
starched without drying in a mixture of 130 pounds of 
corn starch and 100 gallons of water. Color to shade. Boil 
the foregoing and cool down to 120 degrees F., and add 
to this 44% pounds of diastafor. When the starch is lique 
fied, add 60 pounds of China clay in 100 gallons of* wate: 
Boil all up together and add ten pounds of stearine soap 
previously dissolved. The stearine soap is made as fol 
lows: Stearine, 7 pounds; caustic soda at 36 degree 
Baume, 24% pounds; water, 7: pounds; boil together fo: 
one-half to two hours. This should give a white, compact 
soap. This starch is applied as stated, i.e., it is applied 
on an ordinary three-bowled starch mangle, dried, cooled 
off, conditioned, let lie for two hours, and calendered. 

Then all, or nearly all, pocketing goods are doubled ir 
the middle and put up in a bookfold with paper. 

No very definite instructions can be given as to the 
weight or pressure that should be applied to the mangle 
or either the water or the starch as this depends on local 
conditions and the weight of the goods It is enough te 
say that when bright finishes are wanted, China clay should 
be used, and for dull finishes, mineral should be used; 
and the lighter the pressure on the starch mangle the more 
filling will go in, ete. W. B. (Marne) 


Setting the Cushion Plate on Combers. 
Eprror Corton: 

In regard to the trouble “Joe (Mass.)” is having set 
ting the cushion plates on his combers, I would advise 
that he try a different method of setting, namely, begin at 
it of number 4; right 


] 


the left of number 4; then the rig! 
of number 3; left of number 3; left of number 5; right 
of number 5; right of number 2; left of number 2, ete., 
taking a delivery on each side alternately. 

Or, again, begin in the middle and work toward one 
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Arcadia Millis, Spartanburg, 8. C. Lockwood, 
Greene ¢ Co., Engineers; Gallivan Building 
0., General Oontractors. Built with 


bs u b = flo oO rin 2 Oreo-pine aub-flooring and. timbers. 





The foremost American Textile engineers recog- 
nize Creo-pine as the standard cotton mill sub- 
flooring, both in new construction and in the re- 
placement of untreated timbers that have rotted 
vut. 


During a period of many years Creo-pine sub- 
flooring has proven its durability and economy 
over any type of sub-flooring procurable. 


No matter how large or small your job—you will 
find Creo-pine quality uniform and unvarying. 


Your architect or engineer has used Creo-pine— 
ask him—or if you prefer, write us direct con- 
cerning your floor problems and we will gladly 
give you the benefit of our advice. It is quite 


likely that we have had experience with construc- 
tion conditions exactly similar to those which 
confront you. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring installed once, eliminates 
floor troubles for all times. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from 
selected, sound, felled-alive, air seasoned yellow 
pine, free from defects. It is treated by the 
S.W.P. vacuum pressure process which first 
draws out all of the sap and then forces the creo- 
sote oil deep into the pores of the wood under 
tremendous pressure. The result is a sub-flooring 
impervious to fungi and dry rot. A sub-flooring 
that will outlast the building. That will never 
need replacing. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants EAST PoInt, Ga.,and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Jales Offices: 
NEW YORK <- PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG - BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND ~+ CHICAGO <+ TOLEDO . CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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end and then from the middle to the other end. This might 
help, because if one side of the plate is set, the other side 
being moved, upon looking at the first side again it will 
be found that it has changed, but not to the extent of 1/16 
of an inch, as “Joe” states. 

The foregoing method, I believe, is that used in many 
of the mills. H. D. / Mass.) 


Epiror Corton : 

The trouble that “Joe (Mass.)” is having setting his 
cushion plates is the same that has bothered me, and so 
far no method has been found which is entirely satisfac- 
tory in eliminating it. The ends of each adjacent cushion 
plate is fixed in a block and it is impossible to raise one 
without at the same time raising the opposite end of the 
next plate. The only way out of it is to set the middle 
of the cushion plate the proper distance from the detach- 
ing roll and let one end be a trifle high and the other a 
trifle low. This is contrary to all accepted theories of 
combing in that the cushion plate is not absolutely parallel 
to the detaching roll, but as the nipper knife and cushion 
plate must be parallel with each other, the setting has to 
be sacrificed. The exact angle cannot be obtained either, 
as the cushion plate setting will be disturbed, so the 
heads must be set as near as possible. 

These statements apply only to the particular make of 
comber under diseussion, and on other combers, the eushion 
plate should be set absolutely parallel to the detaching 
roll, and the angles all set the same. 

Contrisutor No. 3621. 


Setting by Gauge. 


Evitor Corton: 

I note in the March issue of Corron that “A. L. (N. 
C.)” cannot agree with what I have to say in regard to a 
loose or tight gauge, and I wish to state here in the begin- 
ning of this letter that I knew when writing upon the loose 
and tight gauge question that all would not agree with me, 
neither did I expect them to do so. However, I want to 
say to “A, L.¥ that he cannot use a tight or a loose gauge 
and still be setting his ecards. 

I do not mean to say that when we set to a number 
7 gauge or a number 9 gauge that it should require a good 
bit of strength to pull the gauge through, neither do I be- 
lieve in setting so there will be no friction felt upon the 
gauge at all. 

This is my idea of setting. If I am setting to a number 
9 gauge I set to a number 9; that is, I set level from one 
side to the other with enough friction upon the gauge so 
as to have it feel as if it were being pulled through some 
sort of a syrup, that is, a slight pull from one side to 
the other and feel the same all the way across, not so loose 
that you can scarcely feel any resistance at all, and at the 
same time not so tight that you can hardly pull it across. 

Now, as I said in my first letter, there is no such thing 
as setting to a tight or a loose gauge, as some men would 
have us believe, but we are either setting to a gauge or we 
are not setting to a gauge. As A. L. says, you cannot set 
old cards like you can set new ones. That is all right. Get 
a gauge they can stand and not say a loose gauge. If we 
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Mere ordinary factory routine. 
mainly intent upon big volume, 
never turned out a product with 
the finish a Jordan Bobbin shows 

added to the other qualities 
our bobbins possess. 


People say the very look of one 
of our bobbins reveals the pride 
we take in our product. We hope 
it does, because that pride is act- 
ual... and, we think, quite just. 


We know, as you do, how much 
a bobbin has to stand; and we try 
to make Jordan Bobbins as com- 
pletely able to stand all that and 
more besides as to be rather be- 
yond ordinary comparisons. 

Their finish is only one index 
to this ideal. It goes all the way 
through every bobbin we make. 


JORDAN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Main Office MONTICELLO, GA 
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is the thing that will 


~speed up your weavers 
assist your superintendents and 
foremen to fill orders 
—give infallible information to your 
production managers, cost clerks 
and accounting department. 
















In fact, a Root Counter on each loom has been 
proven by a great number of the largest mills to be 
the only means by which actual and estimated pro- 
duction costs can be kept identical. They prevent 
padding of individual production reports—they pre- 
vent “kicking of the gear”—they place every opera- 
for on his merits and ability—they record produc- 
tion costs accurately down to the very smallest frac- 
tion—they are the modern means of keeping in 
touch with each loom and its weaver. 





Have you our latest literature on pick counters? 


“The Pioneers and Largest Manufacturers of 
Textile Counters in the World Today.” 


Main Office So. Representative 
192 Chaplin St., W. A. Kennedy, 


Bristol, Conn. ay egg - 

















can set new cards to a number 7 and do not think our old 
eards can stand that setting, then get a number 9 for the 
old ones and not a loose 7. There is no argument to it. 
We are either setting to the gauge or we are not setting 
to it by this so-called loose and tight gauge. As I said be- 
fore, we have the gauges to go by and let’s use them. 

Any man who is a earder or a grinder can tell what 
gauge his card can be set to, and the thing that counts is 
a good level setting, no matter what gauge we are setting to. 


Bas (N. C.) 


Traveler Circles and Other Spinning Questions. 
Epirtor Corron: 

May I at this time enumerate a few points relative to 
the question of “J. W. (Ga.)” as submitted in the March 
issue of Corron on the subject of “How Small a Circle 
Traveler Can Be Used?’ I also wish to bring up some sub- 
jects that could probably be discussed by some of Corron’s 
readers with profit to all, and will simply suggest a few 
such questions that are worth considering to see if there 
cannot be a few replies advanced. 

In reference to “J. W.’s” question, I quite agree with 
him that one should use a traveler with as small a circle 
as possible, having a tendency then to get certain slugs, 
bunehes, ete., that would otherwise go through at the spin 
ning. If “J. W.” is in a mill where his range of numbers 
is fixed within practically definite limits it will be possible 
for him to get as small a circle traveler as he may deem 
advisable for his purpose and “break in” onto his ring. 
When he has the proper weight and proper circle his 
traveler, as I believe is the case, should seem to “float” 
on his flange. 

Now, the smallness of the circle used may also depend 
on yarn size, for as the traveler is reduced in circle it re- 
duces the limit in weight that the traveler manufacturers 
can make, and so if we have a small cirele traveler down 
to say a certain weight traveler and we put on a yarn that 
demands a heavier traveler which we cannot obtain in that 
circle we are obliged to go back to a little larger circle su 
as to get the heavier traveler. I also believe that as the 
traveler is reduced in ecirele its tendency is to have less 
“give” to it when putting on a new traveler. 

Now I trust some of Corron’s other readers will dis- 
cuss this question on traveler circle and enumerate a few 
yarns they may be running, giving their speeds, size and 
flange of ring, style and circle of traveler and see how 
they compare. 

Here are a few other points that I also wish Corron’s 
readers would discuss: 

1. Types of ring, single or double flange, width of 
flange, that is No. 1 or No. 2, advantages and disadvant- 
ages and estimated service life. 

2. Ring holders—plate or cast iron. Which is pre- 
ferred and why? 

3. What policy is adopted on ring replacement for 
worn or cracked rings? 

4. What are the advantages or disadvantages of burn- 
ishing rings? Why should this be done and what effect 
does it seem to have on the rings? 

5. What is the opinion as to turning rings over? 

6. How often should travelers be changed—on coarse 
counts 10s to 40s, on medium counts 40s to 70s, and on 
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The Right Way to Convey 


HATEVER you want to handle 

bales, boxes, crates, cartons, quills—a 
conveyer system designed and built by Mathews 
will do the work for you in a way that cannot 
be approached by any other method. 


It eliminates expensive and inefficient trucking, 
maintains a smooth flow of materials to ma- 
chines and assures prompt removal of finished 
work, besides releasing valuable floor space. 


Mathews Conveyers cost more than the aver- 
age, for Mathews has learned from many years 
of successful experience:that a conveyer must be 
built exceptionally well to work exceptionally 
well. 


Better rollers and more of them, superior bear- 
ings, stronger frames—these are some of the 
features by which Mathews insures your con- 
veyer investment. 


The Mathews Representative in your district 
will be glad to discuss the subject of mechan- 
ical conveying for your business. 
Mathews Conveyer Company 

162 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 


Branch Offices and District Engineers in all Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ontario 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 
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A Dyeing Establishment in 1625 
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knowledge, and expert judgment are always valuable. When they are 
combined, as in this organization, for the making and application of 


dyestuffs, proportionate benefits are bound to accrue to the users. 
You are invited to test the worth of these dyestuffs—to receive 
full measure by a service that acts on its own initiative to secure your 


HIS is addressed to you—who think as we do—that the import- 
ance of quality in dyestuffs cannot be over-magnified. Experience, 


complete satisfaction. 
We and our immediate predecessors have an experience of over 


50 years in introducing and handling dyestuffs in America. 


Diamine Alizarine Indanthrene  Helindon Hydron 


and other Colors of Domestic and Foreign manufacture. 


Sole Importers of the DYES1 UFFS manufactured by 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
and 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H.A.METZ & @* 


122 Hudson Street, New York 
128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 30114 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. i. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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the finer counts 70s to 100s. 
why? 

7. What system of spindle setting is employed in 
the spinning room? Who is responsible? Are frames set 
in rotation or here and there? How long will a frame 
run before needing setting? 

8. Which is preferable, the round or square pointed 
traveler? Why? What has been the experience of the 
reader with both on breaking in a new ring and on chang- 
ing over an old ring? 

9. In the May issue of Corron “J. A. H. (Conn.)” 
refers to the flat top traveler versus the round top traveler. 
What is the experience of others on this? 

10. What are the probable causes of “wavy” rings? 

11. Is as light or as heavy a traveler as possible run, 


What system adopted and 


and why? 

12. What system of roll weighting is used in the spin- 
ning and what type is preferred? About how much weight- 
ing as to pounds is necessary? 

13. What is the opinion as to the three top front lines 
of rolls weighted as against the back and top rolls weight- 
ed, the middle roll being self weighted, or as against the 
front weighted. The middle and back being self weighted? 

14. What break draft is advisable with all tup rolls 
weighted or with only the front and back top rolls weighted 
and with only the front top roll weighted? 

15. What roll settings should be used under conditions 
where the three top lines are weighted, where the front and 
top lines are weighted, where the front top roll only is 
weighted ? 

16. What system of scouring fraraes is employed in 
the spinning room, when done, and how often is it neces- 
sary to scour a frame on coarse, medium and fine counts? 

17. What humidity should be maintained in a spinning 
room. Actual grains? Relative per cent? At what tem- 
perature? When the room heats up to 90 to 105 degrees 
F.? What are the results at high temperature on size and 
veak? What difference does this heating up have in 
different yarns of coarse and fine counts? What humidity 
should be maintained for coarse counts and what for fine 
counts ? 

18. What system of oiling is adopted? How often 
will spindles need oiling? 

19. How long should bolsters last with proper care? 

20. Advantages and disadvantages of tape versus band 
lrive as to uneven twist, ete.? How does the weather af- 
fect a tape drive? 

Now if such points as these could be created into some 
form of a questionnaire and grouped with other questions 
relative to spinning, it seems to me as though Corron could 
eceive some definite replies and devote a certain section 
under “How Other Men Manage” to a heading “Spinning 
Querie” or some other suitable title until this questionnaire 
enlarged from others could be printed with answers at so 
many question per month. 

In any case, I am sure there are a few thoughts ate 
vanced in the foregoing that will bring out points of in- 
terest for many. Bert (R. I.) 





Time is the one thing that can never be retrieved. One 
may lose and regain a friend; one many lose and regain 
money; opportunity once spurned may come again; but the 
hours that are lost in idleness can never be brought back 
to be used in gainful pursuits. 
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This one thing is 
certain--Mills that 
use Lazenby Filling 
Winders make more 
money. And it’s the 
kind of money that 
wouldn’t be made 
unless it was saved. 













Here is the way it oper 
ates. Winding your 
Filling on Lazenby Win- 
ders before it goes into 
your shuttle results in 
possible savings in spin- 
ning, twisting, winding 
weaving and finishing. 
It is the way to reduce 
costs. It substantially 
reduces them in more 
departments than is 
possible by any other 
improvement in the 
whole mill. 


We do not ask you to 
install Lazenby Winders 
on the strength of our 
making this statement. 
Instead, ask us to sub- 
mit positive proof in 
the form of a Testwind 
Report made from data 
supplied by you and 
based on your work. 
Fix in your mind that 
this Testwind of our’s 
is practical. It is for 
your use; it is right up 
to mill requirements. 
It works. 

Do this~-send enough of 
your Filling yarn to per- 


mit a fair weaving test 

at least ten pounds), 
a piece of Filling such 
aS you use at present, 
and a shuttle-write us 
that this is going for 
ward. In return, we 
will send you your sam 
ples ina new form to 
gether with the Test 
wind report. 


Write us for anything 





Lazenby Cops 
Since 1902 no Cop 
Winder has ever bee: 
built which puts as 
much yarn into the 
shuttle as does the 
Lazenby Windet 
Neither has any ma 
chine produced 
much Filling per hou 
This means that if you 
use any Cop Winde 
other than a Lazenby 
machine, there is room 
for big improvement 
in the condition of 
your Filling, and this 

turn means a big 
saving of waste and 
an increase in loom 
sroduction. 


t 





F.A. LAZENBY &’ COMPANY, Inc. 
Textile Machinery 


416 KEY HIGHWAY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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: COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
: selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
: them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
: credit risk. 
TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 
: Fifty Union Square 
New York 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 

Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds. 
which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 

There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we in- 
voice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


_ STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. - 


mm WOCHUNOUULEUEneNEGEH AT idenneaenenerasteaeanaeApenesed edi esedsoueaeaenedtcannenoOGenereosneneneanoneuenedeoneeeueveneanuttT 


' 


MAIN PLANT New England Office: 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. Foreign Offices: : 
Hampton Smith, Manager. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 














— ~~THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Flat Steel Heddles—Harness Frames— 
with Frames and Heddles fully assem- Selvage Harness—Leno Doups—Jac- 
bled). 5 : quard Heddles — Lingoes — Improved 
Drop Wires (Nickel Plated, Copper Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds 
Plated or Plain Finished). Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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The Bradiey Stencil Ma- 


chine makes Stencils in In universal use by 
half a minute at reduced thousands of manu- 
ra cy cost of 1-10e each. Write facturers and ship- 
for’ catalogue “and ‘peice P& ever from 


TULL 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the “1912” cloth 


Stencil 
Machine 


| 






Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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It saves time, labor, machines and 
YOU ONLY NEED ONS 
MACHINE where before it required 
each bolt of cloth. 

expenses in every way and leads to more and 
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Help the Other Fellow Along. 





Epitor Coron : 

Jurging from some of the correspondence in Corron 
lately, we have a few cloth room men, boss weavers, and 
master mechanics who ought to be—well, I’ll not say hang- 
ed, but who ought to have their tobacco taken away from 
them. These letters have doubtless put some men to think- 
ing. But do they all think aright? 
just like they do when they read what “Old Timer’ says 


No, some of them think 


about them, and say, 
(meaning the other fellow).” 
Now all such cooperation (?) as this is no doubt one 


“Gosh, didn’t he step on So-and-so 


reason why it is necessary to curtail production sometimes 


and cut expenses. These fellows who have been stepped 
on are beginning to wake up and howl, but they haven’t 
got their eyes open yet. Some of them don’t know yet 
just what did disturb their peaceful slumber. Possibly it 
was a hideous nightmare about what these other fellows 
were trying to do to them and they kicked the cover off, 
but they are not awake enough yet to get the nightmare 
off their minds. Of course some of these fellows have 
been on their jobs so long that they know just how perfect 
(?) they are, and can tell you exactly where to put your 
finger on the trouble anywhere in the mill. They can tell 
you what the other fellow does to hold up production, and 
what they could do if the other fellow would do 
Well, 


because it’s the same story—so there you are. 


and say, 
did you ever hear that other fellow’s story? it doesn’t 
matter, 

We were talking about these letters in a little gathering 
the other day, and I had expressed the foregoing thoughts. 
It happened that we had just finished our regular over- 
seers’ meeting, and were hanging around the superintend- 
ent’s office before going back to the mill. Our “super” is 
a pretty wise old bird, and occasionally gets very philosophi- 
cal, and after listening to us talk about this sort of mill 
men for a while, he chirped in, saying: 

“They ought to have their legs tied together and be made 
to run until they learn to help each other. 
fellows will tell you they absolutely wouldn’t have a super- 
intendent’s job, and they don’t know that you and I and 
everybody else knows that they are not going to be offered 
one. These fellows are just common every-day 
That’s all. They won’t pull over an inch to let somebody 
pass. They’re simply holding up the traffic, that is, prog- 
ress. I am a believer in progressiveness. If you can’t run, 
step over to one side and let somebody by who ean run. 
Maybe he’ll get there then and come back after you. You 
know, when you help a fellow along a little, he doesn’t for- 
get it, if he is any man at all; and if you knock and kick 
him, well, he doesn’t forget that either. 
in the world to get somewhere is to take someone with you. 
When you fight it all alone you are up against it—and that’s 
just why you have been holding down that same old job 
so long that you are sour on it and everybody around it. 
You know, even the flies will stay away from a jug of 
vinegar if it is uncorked. If you just can’t keep from be- 
ing sour, please keep corked up, and then maybe you can 
get close enough to the other fellow to find out that he is 
not so bad after all. And then some fine morning, when 
everything is going good, walk up to one of these fellows 


These same 


‘road-hogs.’ 


So the best way 


and stick out your hand and say, ‘Jim, old’ boy, 
there. 


put ’er 
It’s just beginning to dawn upon me where I’m at. 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month WW 
Where Does the Oil Go? 

Some of it on the floor 

Some of it on the machines 


Some of it on the product 
and a little on the bearing. 


Here’s a lubricant = won’t waste 





YAKS, 


TRADE MARK ISTERED IN 


NON- FLUID Ol 


UNITED STATES 5 PATENT OF FRE 


MODERN rextiLe LUBRICANT 


Always efficient and economical 


Apply NON-FLI hed = a drop at a time to the bearing in 
the exact quantity ded nd it st there ntil entire | 


consumed 

NON-FLUID OIL is noted in the textile industry for its 
ability to keep in the bearings and off tt 1 

It is noted also for the constant and de lependa ble 

friction which it provides and v ch lessens wear ¢ 
chines and saves power 

NON-FLUID OIL provides this cleat nd efficient lubrication 
at a lower cost per month than | l, regardless of price 





Try NON-FLU 1D O1L n your own mill 
Write for fre a and bulletin 
“Lubrication of "Te xtile Machinery 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY L BRICANT ¢ CO. “| 


292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y WORKS 
Warehouses 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


MAIN OFFICE NEWARK, NJ. 
ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
GREENVILLE, S.C 


CHICAGO, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
PROVIDENCE, Rl 





‘Tees Put Life 


in the Landscape 


Trees are the most interesting things in 
the lantlscape; without them it would be 
dull, sombre, lifeless. They give an indi- 
viduality to the home, the mill, or the town 
when wisely used. 

To get beauty and service use the trees 
most suited for the purpose. Our trained 
representative will gladly 
call to advise you on vari- 
eties best adapted to your 






needs. 
A letter, telegram or 
telephone message will 


bring him. 


THE HOWARD- 
HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N.C. 
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a \,_ of Ideal Industrial Sites 


An ample supply of labor—white, in- 
telligent. Content to work for rea- 
sonable wages. Majority skilled in 
textile work. Plenty of unskilled 
labor available. 


POWER 

Cheap power is available from hydro- 
electric plants operating from nearby 
streams. Only one-half of the 75,000 
potential H.P. is now being utilized. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Four railroads operating 11 separate 
lines offer ideal distribution facilities. 
Two direct connections to each of the 
six South Atlantic seaports. 


WATER SUPPLY 

An abundant and excellent water sup- 
ply is furnished by the city. Various 
analyses show both city and branch 
water is applicable for bleaching and 
manufacture of Rayon. 


CLIMATE 

An ideal year ‘round climate of 68.5 
degrees. Heat prostrations unknown 
and snow is extraordinary. 10% hours 
of daylight on the shortest day of the 
year and 14 hours on the longest. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 

The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 
all available sites for industrial pur- 
poses and will assist you in securing 


~ a desired location. 















Here is an unusual opportunity for Cotton Textile Mills, Artificial Silk 
Mills and other manufacturers to secure an ideal southern location 
with every advantage they could possibly want. 

The Columbia Chamber of Commerce has acquired 1156 acres of land 
ideally located for industrial sites. This land lies near the city and 
is directly connected to the city by paved highways, a double track 
trolley line and three independent trunk line railroads. It is supplied 
by city water. sanitary sewers, telephone and telegraph lines and high 
power transmission lines. 

Enough of this land can be granted to manufacturers for the housing 
of their employees. 

Columbia is already a known textile center and textile manufacturers 
will experience no trouble in securing plenty of skilled or unskilled labor. 
For detailed information of this or other in- 
dugtrial sites in or around Columbia, write to 


WM. LYKES, JR., Secretary 


COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


May we send you “Columbia—Unlimited?” 
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7 Unit Heaters Low Cost, 
: Quick Installation—Long Life. 


. 


Wherever you need heat—either sup- 
plementing your present heating system, 
or to take care of a few cold days, you’ll 
find the Buffalo ‘‘Breezo-Fin’’ an excel- 
lent heater. 

It is reliable and economical, operates 
with little steam and electricity and has 
an exceptionally large heating capacity. 

It can be placed anywhere and connect- 
ed up to a steam line in a few minutes. 
Fan and motor are silent and efficient; and 
the whole heater is strongly built. 


We make several types 


Find out more about these heaters 
NOW, if you want a warm plant. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
460 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You know, I’ve been doing you quite an injustice, and I 
want to put myself right. You know we’re not getting any 
where this way.’ Tell him what all you have done or 
haven’t done, and after he recovers from the shock I guaran- 
tee you he’ll meet you more than half way. 

“Then continue the good work, and be glad to meet each 
other, and quit going around some other way to keep from 
meeting. Too many men think, ‘Well, I’m running my job. 
I’m getting by. Darn the other fellow. Let him run his.’ 
Yes, that fellow is getting along all right, possibly, but 
the first thing he knows he’ll hit a rough place and have 
a puncture—and you know, not many people stop now-a- 
days to help a man change tires. If he hadn’t been watch- 
ing the other fellow behind him he might have seen the 
rough place in time to avoid it. But as it is, he is to blame 
himself, and everybody in sight knows it. 

“Speaking now of alibis, of course that is absolutely 
natural. You know when the Lord spoke to Adam about 
eating the forbidden fruit, Adam tried to lay it off onto 
the woman for giving it to him. But that didn’t help Adam 
a bit. Just the same, men have been laying the blame on 
the other fellow ever since. Sometimes, of course, alibis 
are accepted all right, but quite often they’re not. Show me 
a man who always has an alibi handy, and I’ll guarantee 
vou he’s not on one of the better jobs. If you pull a boner, 
by golly, come clean with it, and you'll be respected. 

“You fellows are talking about the different jobs in the 
mill. As I see it, from the master mechanic to the cloth 
room, every department is essential, and I see no reason 
for jumping onto a man because he is fortunate enough 
to be head of one of these departments. If he pops off and 
gets in wrong he'll be glad to get right if you’ll show him 
where he is wrong. But you can’t show him by snapping 
back at him. 

“T think if more men would only apply ‘Old-Timer’s’ 
articles where he intends them, we would get along lots 
better. And, say, wasn’t that article in the May issue of 
Corron, on ‘By-Products’ right to the point? I wonder 
how many of those by-products we let go, and see others 
let go to waste. Just because we are getting by we will 
not sacrifice enough time to utilize a by-product that 
means waste to us and not the company if we let it go. 

“Let’s all get to work on our by-products and stay so 
busy that we won’t have time to look back at the other 


fellow and let him run us onto the rocks.” 
Jack (TEXAS) 





Causes for Uneven Yarn. 


Epiror Corron: 

It has been some time since I saw anything in “How 
Other Men Manage” concerning uneven yarn, the greatest 
evil in cotton manufacturing today, and if you and the 
readers of Corron will bear with me for a few lines I will 
try to the best of my ability to mention a few things on this 
subject. 

We all know that the first thing to do is to get an even 
mixing; yet I would not try to write a letter on this sub 
ject without first explaining just what is meant by a good 
mixing. It is the mixing of the different qualities of cot- 
ton in order to secure an economical production of uniform 
quality and color and also an even yarn. 

All mills should be equipped with a bale breaker so 
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that the cotton can be opened as it should be opened, and 
not thrown off the bales in flakes and bunches of 15, 25 
or 40 pounds and expect the automatic feeders to perform 
the work as well as the other machines. No matter how 
small the opening room, mix as many bales at a time as 
possible; if not but five bales, see that they are thoroughly 
mixed; if fifty or seventy-five, so much the better, as it 
the unevenness 











will be the means of eliminating some of 





in the yarn. 





Our mixing and picking rooms have been slighted, but 


I am glad to see that they are now being recognized as the 






foundation of successful manufacturing. 





Evenness and regularity in the laps is of the most in 





portance for producing a perfectly even yarn. Strict at- 





+ +} 
Lo Lie 


tention should be given to the feeding of the cotton 





breakers and the correct weighing of the laps on all these 
the feeding is regular and the laps are 


} 


correctly weighed, it must produce even work on the 





machines, for if 





cards, 





provided all things are in good order about the cards. 





It is also necessary that the lappers should be kept as 








clean as possible, and well and carefully oiled. The axl 
of the beaters must be free from rolls else it will « 
the cotton to run to one side and make heavy-sided laps 






and uneven lap 





Imperfect air currents will cause irregular 





and this of course will cause uneven work throughout 





mill. 









Carding is the most important process in the entiré 
system of cotton manufacturing, and is the backbone of 
good spinning and of perfect yarn. Tre theory that uneven 






picking and carding will regulate at the combers and draw 






Danishea 


ing and through the other processes should be 






importance or 





from the mind. The sooner we realize the 





the proper mixing, picking and carding of cotton, the 


sooner we will be up with the best cotton spinners in the 






world. 





setting, licker-in in 





Uneven yarn is caused by improper 






bad condition, clothing in poor condition and not properly 






+ 


too machines not 





ground, too much draft, work 





stripping of cards, 


cleaned and oiled properly, lmpropel 


clothing not suited for the numbers being spun 





(some men 





think they can successfully spin 80s with the same number 





ot wire that they use on 20s.) 





{ 


result Irom the bosses 





On the drawing, unevenness will 





not being the 





of the leather rolls, whether solid or shell, 





rolls, metallic rolls 


varnished 





same in diameter, poorly 





not properly cleaned, rolls not correctly weighted and oiled, 


tom 





top and bottom clearers not kept clean, top and bé 
rolls not kept clean, change gears not properly set 
gearing in general not in good condition, and some allowed 





and 







to slip, rolls not properly adjusted, too much draft be 
tween the hack and third rolls, worn necks, bent rolls, flutes 





Y 


worn out, stop motion not working, poor piecing, calender 






rolls not properly set, trumpets mace so that the sliver is 








not condensed as it snuuld be, frames run at to high a 
speed—and the worst of all is the electric stop motion if it 
doesn’t work. 

On the slubbers, intermediates, speeders and jack 
frames, poor piecing at slubbers and roving frames will 





make uneven yarn, as will long piecings made when set 
ting in the full creel, hard ends, the gathering of waste 







around the top and bottom of the skewers, causing then 
to bind in the creels, skewers in bad condition generally, 
broken ereel steps, top and bottom clearers not kept clean- 
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Men Of The Textiles 


As a pioneer of the band instrument 
business in America and a life long ad- 
vocate of community music may I 
presume to congratulate you on your 
marvelous accomplishments in settle- 
ment work. You have done a wonderful 
job, actually as well as in proving by 
practical demonstration, that what we 
have always wanted to believe, is really 
true. 


Pride, perhaps, in my own _ work, 
prompts me to assume that your bands 
and orchestras have done much to fos- 
ter and promote the peace and harmony 
of your colonies. Naturally I am over- 
joyed that Buescher True-Tone Instru- 
ments are so well represented among 
you. We have received many wonderful 
létters and some most interesting pic- 
tures from your musical directors and 
their men. Can we be of some assist- 
ance to you in this work? Is our stored 
up knowledge,over fifty years experience, 
organizing bands and keeping musical 
activities in motion, worth anything to 
you? We invite correspondence. We 
have literature (furnished gratis) that 
you might want to distribute. Tell us 
your problems and we will try to help 
you find the solution. 
e F. A. Buescher 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


1030 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


ance. 


their “feel.” 
and their freedom 
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THE GARLAND _ | 
LOOM HARNESSES | 


have the right “‘feel’ 


An important feature of our loom 
harnesses is their appearance and 
Their smooth finish 


show that they will weave well, 
and their soft pliable ‘‘feel”’ shows 
that they are tough and elastic and 
will therefore wear well. 


ND MFG.CO. 


___ SACO. MAINE 
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’ and appear- 


from defects 
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The life of a leather 
belt depends upon the 
good judgment with whieh 


it is selected, and the care 


it receives Abuse and 
neglect are the principal 
enemies, and where these 
are eliminated a long life 


may be expected. 


DIXON’S SOLID 

BELT DRESSING 

Recommended for quick 
action, as it may be ap- 
plied without stopping the 


machinery. It may be 
safely used on leather, 
rubber or fabric belts 


without clogging, harden 
ing or cracking the belt, 


even after years of use. 
If applied sparingly at in- 
tervals it will preserve the 


belt and prevent loss of 
power through slipping. 
To apply, 
away a small portion of 
the paper cover to expose 
one end of stick. Hold 
this against the pulley 
side of the moving belt; 
use only a little at a time, 


Write for Sample 34-0. 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


simply tear 


A BELT X 
| DRESSINGS | 
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ed, poorly covered and bad fitting rolls, steel rolls not kept 
clean, flutes worn out, rolls put in with the laps running 
the wrong way, loose fitting joints, worn necks, bent roll- 
ers, too much draft between the back ar 1 middle rolls, too 
much draft throughout the entire machine, tension too tight, 
allowing the frame hands to take up on the tension instead 
of changing the tension gear, pressers not wrapped correct- 
ly, improper winding of roving being made where a radical 
change is made by not changing the bottom cone gear and 
builder gear, change gear not properly set, spindle and 
bobbin gears set too deeply, badly balanced and badly fit- 
ting bobbins, flyers not kept clean and balanced, machines 
not kept clean and well oiled, fanning off machines at any 
time, roving guides becoming partially filled with waste, 
running top rolls with grooves in them. 

When the yarn gets to the spinning, defects already 
made cannot be remedied, but it is possible to make uneven 
yarn here. Among the things to be looked after and elim 
inated are: lint allowed to accumulate on top of the creels, 
waste allowed to gather around the top and bottom of the 
skewers and skewers in bad condition, broken creel steps, 
long piecings when setting in the full roving, skewers set 
down onto creel board creating more friction on the rov- 
ing, roving guide rods not properly adjusted so as to travel 
filled 


waste and in bad condition, allowing the spinners to fan off 


the proper distance, roving guides partially with 
their frames at any time, rollers not properly covered, the 
bosses of the leather covered rolls, whether solid or shell, 
not being the same in diameter, rolls put in with laps run- 
ning the wrong way, rolls not properly cleaned and oiled, 
rolls with grooves, saddles not correctly placed on the rolls, 
loose fitting joints in the steel rolls, stirrups rubbing 
against steel rolls, clearers not kept clean, lint allowed to 
accumulate on separators where they are used, bobbins not 
balanced, travelers too heavy, worn travelers, spindles out 
of center of ring, guide wires worn and not properly set, 
ete. 

These are not all the causes of uneven 
some of the things that we may easily overlook without 


CN: GC.) 


yarn, but are 
knowing it. BAB 


Some Further Fly Frame Discussion. 
Epiror Corton: 
(8.°C.)”” 
will be remembered 


that we 


In the September issue “T. A. A. 
June letter on the lay gear, ete. It 


answers my 
that in a previous letter, “T. A. A.” suggested 
change the lay gear instead of the rack to remedy the ten 
sion on fly frames. 

In his rebuttal in September, “T, A. A.” 
say that on all modern fly frames there is a bolt that holds 


states, “I will 


the cone belt guide on the rack bar, and by loosening the 
nut the guide can be moved until the proper starting ten 
I wish to call ‘Wash’s’ especial attention 
to this fact: Changing the lay gear will not prevent any 


sion is obtained. 


adjustment of the cone belt guide.” Continuing, he states 
he would like to have me answer why it is impossible to 
secure the proper starting tension after changing the lay 
gear as after changing the ratchet or rack gear. 

As I understand him, “T. A. A.” would change the lay 
gear, and then loosen the belt guide to give a proper ten- 
But what about the proper starting point when the 


speeder is doffed? We all know that the belt guide is set 


sion. 
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SCRUB WITH 


MI CLEANSER 


WHEN YOU BUY 
SCRUBBING POWDER 
REMEMBER THAT 
MI CLEANSER 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRI S OR CALL ON 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


101 AUGUSTA ST GREENVILLE, 8. C 
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1% BONDS 


ae -tiseurelile against loss 


sveeneannananee 


at the option of the investor 


REATED and safeguarded by the South’s 
Oe Oldest Mortgage Investment House, and 


TI 


Southern city where values are continually 
enhancing and where attractive rates may be 
had without sacrifice of safety. 


backed by a record of 60 years without loss 
Each issue secured by a first mortgage upon : 
income-producing property in a_ leading : 


eeeentannase 


So fundamentally safe and so thoroughly 
protected that one of the largest Surety Com- 
panies in the United States will uncondition- 
ally guarantee payment of principal and in 
terest, at the investor’s option. 


Write today for full 
Dept. MO 4. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865—ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
NEW YORK: 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., INC., 
Exclusive Distributors 
Avenue Ownership identical 
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Many Voice Its Praises 


SLIP-NOT 


SLIP-NOT Leather Belting has won a host of friends in many 
southern mills. The good word has peen passed along from mill 
executive to mill executive that no other belting excels it in effi- 
cient performance or in length of service. 

Such commendation must be justified. It is. SLIP-NOT Belting ranks 
high in esteem because it is built right. Its perfect surface means 100% 
pulley contact. Its use means less wear on bearings. It banishes the slip 
nuisance and is free from all objectionable stretch. 


But this is not all. Remember, SLIP-NOT is tanned by the slow oak bark 
process and then treated by our own secret process—which assures you 
long and useful belt life. Then, too, SLIP-NOT is waterproof. What more 


could we offer? 
. a 
A SLIP-NOT dealer will be glad to explain in detail 





why this belting exactly meets your requirements. a 


SLIP-NOT BELTING C ORFORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 






Power and Plant Buildings 


By specializing on Industrial Developments and working out your 
problems for future expansion or new building programs from 
Textile Plants to complete Industrial Villages, including Public 
Buildings, Town Layouts, Sewage Disposal and Power Houses and 
Shops, we have built for ourselves a reputation, backed by years 
of satisfaction to our many clients 


May we have an opportunity to submit an estimate on yuor 
building program 


Public and Community Buildings 


NICOLA BUILDING Co. 
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General Offices: Penn. xve.and Denniston St., 


SEPTEMBER, 1925. 













We Specialize 
on Industrial 
Developments 





Building Contractors, Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial fowns Power Houses and Shops 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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at a point to suit the diameter of the bobbin at the begin- 
ning of the set and should not be disturbed. I want to 
say if any carder under my charge followed the above 
practice, I would discharge him on the spot. 

I have already answered “T. A. A.” on humidity. 

At the end‘ of his letter, “T. A. A.” says, “*Wash’s’ 
stretched roving is all his fault, and not the fault of the 
bobbin-lead frame builders.” 

Granted that I am at fault about stretched roving, I 
can boast that I have charge of a mill in this state that has 
the highest reputation in the world for its product, and is 
working day and night in these dull times. I hope “T. A. 
A.” will give me the credit of not dodging any question 
put to me. I have answered his question, and now would 
like to have him answer the following: 

On all fly frames the figured draft is never obtained. 
This is due to frictional contact. Frictional contact short- 
ens the strand. “T. A. A.” and others cannot deny that 
light work is found in every cotton mill. Now, remember, 
frictional contact is like the law of compensation; it is 
never still, it is always at work. Now, if the strand is 
shortened and at the same time is found to be light, what 
is the cause? When the room is hung to spin a 30s yarn, 
and the sizings show up 32s, 31.50s, 29s and 28s, what is the 
cause? 

Please remember that “T. A. A.” is defending the bob- 
bin-lead fly frame. Wash (R. I.) 

The American Bemberg Corporation has employed Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, with New York, Boston 
and Atlanta offices, to prepare plans and to supervise the 
construction of its new American plant. The officers of the 
company are as follows: Arthur Mothwurf, president and 
treasurer; Jacob Strauss, vice-president and secretary; My- 
ron §. Falk, second vice-president; Max Korff, technical 
manager. The address of the company is 65 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

After a thorough investigation of various sites the 
company has purchased 172 acres of land located between 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Elizabethton, Tenn., adjoining 
the line of the East Tennessee and Western North Carolina 
Railroad and also bordering on the Watauga River. It is 
announced that the new plant will provide employment for 
1,500 to 2,000 people and will embody the very latest and 
most modern practice in its construction and equipment. The 
company will produce Bemberg Tram according to the Bem- 
berg process. It is understood that production at the start 
will be at the rate of 6,000 pounds of yarn per day. Build- 
ings will be of reinforced concrete and steel with an ap 
proximate floor space of. 400,000 square feet and the esti- 
mated cost of the buildings without equipment will be in 
the vicinity of $1,500,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., en- 
gineers, are assisted in the prepaartion of plans by Mr. 
Korff, who will be in charge of manufacturing operations 
at the plant after its completion and by Myron S. Falk, con 
sulting engineer, of New York City. It is estimated that a 
period of about two months will be required before the 
engineers will be ready to receive bids on various items of 
construction and equipment. It is further announced that 
the plant will be equipped entirely with new machinery 
at an estimated cost of one million dollars, additional. The 
finaneing for the new plant has recently been arranged and 
ineludes the issuing of $3,500,000 7 per cent preferred 
stock. 
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What can 


Lewellen Variable 





Speed Transmissions 


do for you? 


If you knew, you’d have one... 


Striking Production Increase 


Here is a case. Production is boosted on 
bleachers and driers in one mill by running 
thin cloths through faster than thicker ones, 
instead of running the machines at a con- 
stant speed for all cloths—a speed fixed pri- 
marily for the thick cloths. 


Better work, 80% less breakage 


Another case. Most breakage of silk fibers 
in the throwing frames occurs at the start 
and stop. 80 per cent of this was cut out at 
one mill by a variable speed transmission 
which starts the machine at 1/10 operating 
speed and stops it the same way. 


* * * * 


The machines equipped with Lewellens al- 
ways turn out better work and more of it. 
The Lewellen is sturdy, often goes for years 
without attention. There should be a 
Lewellen on your tenter frames, dryers, 
moisteners, washers, mangles, starching and 
printing machines, singers, mercerizers, silk 
throwers and winders. 


Do you want to talk with a thoroughly 
trained man who can probably point out 
worth-while savings for you? Then just 
write! 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Columbus, Indiana 


Get speed 


Every bearing a bail em Specially d 
changes bearing durable b 
Accurate and min Adaptable 
this way ey pecan oe 
-not this sired setting 
way 3 Extra heavy frame — bi 
Stronger discs ( spe aie A 
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Variable Speed 


TRANSMISSION 


The Lewellen Lucky Seven: 
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A New Across-the-Line Starter. 


The first two of a new line of automatic starters for 


squirrel-cage and single-phase motors have been developed 
ind placed on the market by The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee. 
Both of the new “X” starters have a three-pole switch 
ing mechanism, with butt contacts of an improved design 


that insures long service and permits easy renewal of the 


Bulletin 9586 starter showing switch mechanism and 
thermal overload relay. 


contacts. 
load devices are mounted on a slate panel which is enclosed 


The switching mechanism, terminals-and over- 


in a steel cabinet provided with knockouts for conduit wir- 
ing, and the entire construction is exceptionally compact, 
the cabinets being only 13% inches high by 9 inches wide 
by 6 inches deep. The cabinets are arranged for convenient 
mounting on wall, post or machine. 

One type of these new starters, the Bulletin 9585 type, 
is equipped with thermal overload cutouts to provide pro- 
tection against overload, but which carry the starting cur- 
rent for a sufficient period to permit starting of the motor 


end to take care of temporary overloads. This starter is 


P.. Pre Fe Mase 
on A 





Bulletin 9585 starter with cover of cabinet opened to 
show switch mechanism and thermal cutouts. 


for use with single-phase and standard poly-phase squirrel- 
cage motors of maximum rating of 744 and 10 hp. for 
internal start squirrel-eage motors, 440-550 volts. 

The Bulletin 9586 starter is equipped with thermal over- 
load relay of a new design that is claimed to be the most 
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accurate and sensitive ever developed for an automatic start- 
er of the across-the-line type. It does not trip on momen- 
tary overloads, but quickly responds to maintained over- 
loads, or short cireuits, giving complete protection to the 
motor. The relay is reset after tripping by pressing a reset 
button which projects through the cover or.automatie re- 
setting can be obtained as an optional feature. This starter 
has a maximum rating of 15 hp., 440-550 volts for single- 
and 30 hp. for 












phase and standard squirrel-cage motors; 





squirrel-cage motors with internal starters. 
Both the Bulletin 9585 and Bulletin 9586 starters can 
be operated by means of pushbutton master stations such 






as the one shown by the accompanying illustration, or they 






ean be used in connection with float switches, pressure. 







STARTER | 4 






CUTLER - HAMMER 


usa } 



















Exterior of cabinet of starter 9586. 
actuated switches and similar single pole switching de- 
Starters with three-wire pushbutton control provide 
low-voltage protection because the operating coil is de- 
energized when the line voltage decreases materially, and 


vices. 


it is necessary to operate the pushbutton in order to start 


the motor again. Starters with two-wire float switch con- 





Push-button master station for starter control. 
trol provide low-voltage release because the operating coil 
is sufficiently de-energized, when the line voltage decreases 
materially to cause the contactors to disconnect the motor, 
and when the voltage is restored the coil is energized and 
the motor connected to the line if the float or other con- 
trol switch has remained closed or is closed again. 
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Chiffons 


again in popular demand > 


New Model K 


300 Needle—70 gauge 


Heel Reduced in size 
| IGH spliced heel and double sole reduced in propor- 


tion, making a narrow stocking over the instep and 





| 366 Broadway 








INCORPORATED 


foot. The machine embodies all the regular features of 
the Model K including fashion seam and fashion marks 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


New York 
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COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpcze. Any Twist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 

We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 
SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLES 


a 
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Aspects of British Knitting Progress 


BY WILLIAM 


Needles. 

During the war the key importance of the humble ho- 
siery needle was forcibly brought home to the authorities 
when it was found that the foreigner in enemy countries 
practically held the monopoly of this branch of accessory 
production, and within a few months the equipment of 
knitting manufacturers everywhere was slowly being put out 
of commission as the existing stocks of needles became ex- 
hausted. At this juncture the needle maker came to the 
rescue of the country and concentrated on the great diffi- 
culties inherent in tackling a new industry without machin- 
ery and plant for high production. It is too little recognized 
how the high quality of fabric, especially in the finer gauges, 
depends on successful needle production, and particular 
skill in micro-measurement. With the increasing fineness 
of knitted texture, the continued progress of the excellence 
of the fabric is intimately connected with the success of the 
needle manufacturer in specializing in micro-measurement 
and absolute accuracy and regularity of results. 

Artificial Silk. 

The looming large of artificial silk on the textile hori- 
zon has brought new difficulties and problems into the wake 
of the maker of knitted fabrics and recent exhibitions are 
particularly valuable as affording unique opportunities for 
manufacturers to see the new devices which have been 
brought out to meet the peculiar difficulties inherent in this 
very valuable material. One of the most serious obstacles 
to successful manufacture is that of winding and with few 
exceptions the existing winding plant has been found 
quite unequal to the peculiar problems of successful wind- 
ing of this material. 

Several makes of winding machines are now shown where 
the movements have been greatly refined to correspond with 
the nature of the new material, the direct method of hank 
winding, the two-process system and so on all claim atten- 
tion of the experts. These new systems make it possible 
to wind the material with a minimum of knots and waste, 
which formerly played havoe with the profits of manufac 
turing this fiber. 

Bobbins. 

For wool and cotton yarns of coarse or medium counts, 
ordinary types of yarn packages may be quite suitable, but 
recent displays demonstrate that there is a science in the 
manufacture of bobbins. Much research has been expended 
in getting the correct balance of the bobbin to obtain the 
most even results in working and it has been found that a 
wobbly bobbin which sways during the winding operation 
produces irregularities in yarn tension which react very 
unfavorably in the subsequent finishing operations. Crass 
irregularities in the finished article are often caused by heavy 
and light tensions, the tight portions allowing a more re- 
luctant penetration of dye than the looser portions. The 
matter of ballooning of the thread as it issues from the bob- 
bin should also be studied in a more exhaustive manner 
than has been done in the past. 

Knitting Machinery. 

The exhibits in knitting machinery afford the most in- 
tense interest on the part of manufacturers as the inventor 
has been peculiarly active during the past two years in this 


DAVIS, M.A. 

respect. When advances of merit are made in the 
machine mechanism, it generally happens that the branch 
of the industry depending on it also makes a great leap 
forward. The new fabric rendered possible creates its own 
market, and this quest for novelty and the production of 
fabrics to satisfy this demand are the life blood of the in 
dustry today. 
duction are no longer of any value and the manufacturer 
has to stimulate his creative faculties in a thousand ways. 
It is notable that a number of the circular machines reveal 
a greatly augmented figuring capacity of design. 


real 


The stagnant ideas of bread and cheese pro- 


Formerly the knitting machine was content to produce 
the small square and neat bird’s eye effect, but the enlarged 
pattern wheels and improved designing scope thereby open- 
ed up to the designer has made possible the wide range of 
larger effects which have been so popular in recent fab 
rics in great demand for clothing. Of special interest is 
the knitting machine where the Jacquard principle of pat- 
tern production has been successfully adapted to the eir 
cular machine. 
of the design as a pattern can extend right ’round the circle 
of the machine for its repeat if desired. These machines also 
show a greatly improved fabrie texture, the stop motions 
have been rendered more reliable and the fabric produced 
has been vastly improved in regularity of mesh. 

British makers have lately been making strenuous ef- 
forts to take their due share of the fine gauge fabric trade 
and this increase of fineness of the latch needle machine 
has been fraught with many difficulties. However, it is 
satisfactory to note that the latch needle is being improved 
so as to be adapted for greater fineness of fabric, along 
with an increase in its non-laddering property. One type 
of machine makes a special feature of super-production, 
one yard per minute, which is unrivalled by any other tex- 


In this case there is no limit to the capacity 


tile machine for sheer production of fabric. 

The automatic machines have also shown great advances 
in patterning capacity, and have played an important part 
in the development of the vertical striped and check prod- 
ucts which still figure so largely in textile demand in foot- 
wear, a demand which shows no signs of diminishing. The 
examples produced on fine gauge machines of dress fabries 
such as erepe-de-chine and fine surfaced dress goods usually 
associated with the products of the looms are shown in in 
teresting profusion. 

In the stocking section, the much discussed stocking in 
artificial silk in finest mesh figured largely and its system 
of manufacture is amply demonstrated. The machine with 
its 300 needles in a cylinder of 314 inches in 
now a practical proposition. 

It is well known that the knitting industry has also en- 
tered other branches of textile requirements, notably the 
millinery textile, bandages, and the tapes and bands for 
Gloves, costumes and all kinds of 


diameter is 


ornamental trimming. 
knitted dresses from the famous flat knitting machines are 
also to the fore. 

Sewing, Seaming and Embroidery Machinery. 
The sewing machine and its auxiliaries have leaped into 
prominence in recent seasons on account of the various 


ramifications of the machine in the direction of embellish- 
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The “BANN ER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
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present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in : 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip ; 
through and form whiskers on the outside. ; 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 
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_ WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 


PRODUCT? 
WE INVITE : | 
INQUIRIES ne 
HEMPHILL COMPANY 
: Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND ; 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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ing the knitted fabric. Very complicated mechanisms are 
necessary to produce certain kinds of patterning on the 
loom and very close imitations are obtainable on the sew- 
These 
fabrics have been largely employed by the custumier during 


ing machine attachment just at the point desired. 


recent seasons, and there are several new types, all worked 
on knitted fabric. 
Finishing, Mercerizing, Etc. 


It is fitting that the final stages of the knitted fabric 
should be well represented at the exhibitions and various 
new types of hosiery presses are on view which demonstrate 
improved methods of finishing. Careful study in some of 
those devices has been given to the question of giving a 
better and loftier handle to the goods and after heating the 
fabric to a high temperature in pressing, it is desirable that 
it should be cooled off again before being delivered. Some 
very efficient methods of doing this have been devised in the 
newer machines. 


Close scrutiny of each machine shows that in many 
ways the comfort of the worker is being more and more 
studied in regard to machine construction. The accessories 
which have been devised all contribute their quota to this 
end and indirectly serve the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion and increasing efficiency. When workers are set to 
operate the modern high speed sewing machines it is of 
importance that they should be placed in the correct position 
at the machine so that the eye is at the right angle to ob- 
serve the progress of the work. In this way it is advisable 
to devise stools or chairs which can be adjusted according 
to the stature of the worker. The ordinary chair tends to 
make the worker too comfortable and induces somnolence, 
but it is possible to devise supports on stools which grip 
the small of the back and the powers of endurance of the 
workers can be safeguarded. This affords support without 
encumbering the free action of the arms. 

The handling of articles during work often means that 
large heaps of material accumulate in front and boxes have 
been added to the sewing machine bench which are placed 
at a convenient angle so that the worker can store a certain 
quantity of the goods which she has in hand. Tidiness is 
thus served and confusion obviated. 


Precautions are taken in regard to the correct lighting 
It often happens that in a room generally 
well lighted the various sources of light seem to neutralize 
each other and create dark shadows in the vicinity of the 
task. Reflectors are now used, and the light rays can be 
gathered by this means and concentrated on the work. This 


of the work. 


apparently minor matter is of great assistance and a good 
view of the task facilitates its efficient execution. Atten- 
tion to those matters effects a great improvement in the 
phyisque of the operators, the eyesight is preserved, there 
are fewer bent shoulders and the work is conducted with 
greater zest. 

A safety precaution is that the shafting on the sewing 
machine bench is now enclosed and is quite silent in opera- 
tion, while the risk of flying oil drops is obviated. The 
individual motor is now being fitted to sewing machines in 
inereasing numbers, with a small motor it is possible to get 
& quick start and only the power required is absorbed. 

In the sewing and seaming machines now employed there 
is an increased use made of the mechanism having two 
needles, one of which works at the usual speed, while the 
second draws in or tucks the fabric, as for example in 
“flouncing.” In the case of the shell stitch one necdle 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 
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The Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine has been devel- 
oped to meet the exacting 
requirements of the trade. In 
the hardened steel needle cy!- 
inder on the Wildman, the cuts 
are accurate to 1/1000 of an 
inch—a guarantee of faultless 
fabric. 


Changes of stitch are con- 
trolled by graduated microm- 
eter adjusting screws which 
stay set. The new style ball- 
bearing take-up keeps the 
cloth under absolutely uniform 
tension. 


Even yarn breakage is elim- 
inated as far as is mechanically 
possible by the addition of the 
Wildman Furnishing Wheel 
Unit—supplied only with this 
machine. Illustrated instruc- 
tion book furnished without 
charge. 


We have issued a new edi- 
tion of the complete and infor- 
mative book, “The Science of 


Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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goes at the regular rate, while the other takes a jump after 
every ten stitches or so thus giving lace-like borders to 
the fabric and adding ornamentation. 

Certain firms specialize in mechanisms for making the 
button holes on garments and recent advances show increased 
speed in this operation and particularly greater wearing 
service owing to the way in which fabric is left in the hole. 
The insertion of the double cord makes the hole more dur- 
able and quite firm. Ingenuous is the system of clearing 
away the fluff and fiber, in some of those varieties a suction 
pump is in operation and draws the loose pieces down a tube 
clear of the working parts. It would seem to be an ad- 
vantage to have a similar device on certain knitting machines 
where the parts have to be cleared frequently to allow the 
operation to proceed. 

Many firms have in a former period tried water soften- 
ing plants but have had to abandon them owing to the 
skill] required in the operators to work them. The constitu- 
tion of the water had to be tested from time to time and 
the quantity of softening ingredients. In the newer plants 
for water softening the operation requires much less tech- 
nical skill than formerly, for now the salt is put in to 
allow the re-generation to proceed, and it automatically ad- 
justs itself to the kind of water coming through, the only 
difference being that it may use a little more or less salt. 
Today the lime soap precipitated when hard water is used 
in scouring gives very unsatisfactory results in dyeing and 
finishing, particularly in the case of delicate shades. This 
is the foundation of many of the stains and impurities in 
knitted fabrics. 

Considerable attention is being directed to a bobbin 
where the disadvantages of chipping are minimized if not 
entirely removed. The bobbin is coated with a substance 
which cannot be chipped; although it may be dented 
it never breaks the surface. In ordinary bobbins even 
after a first use are chipped by being allowed to drop 
on the ground and catches the yarn and causes presses-off 
on the machine. On the high part of a bottle bobbin also 
there are often ridges which trap the thread and cause waste. 
This part of the bobbin is now covered with a felt-like sub- 
stance on which the artificial] silk thread exercises some 
grip so that the last inch of yarn is withdrawn quite read- 
ily. In many cases the workers use a knife to cut into the 
wood of a bobbin and get off the remaining silk, but this 
composition cannot be cut nor does it require to be, for 
the silk comes off completely as required. 

Hosiery manufacturers frequently have to buy their sup- 
plies of artificial silk from a yarn agent and employ the 
full range of colors offered. It follows that as this range 
is being offered to all his competitors, there will be a simi- 
larity of color aspect for many grades of goods. In some 
instances it is found an advantage to employ a twisting 
machine where artificial silks may be doubled and twisted 
in any order of color or in any number of singles required 
by the fancy of the manufacturer. Machines are now 
available where the construction is simplified and any num- 
ber of colors up to 5 or 7 are used to give special effects. 
The degree of twist can be varied from ¥% turn per inch 
to 40 turns per inch and by this means a wide diversity of 
effects are producible. 





“Energy without purpose is waste of effort.” 
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The extreme width of the Standard 
Hosiery Machine is only 16”. Measure 
this on a rule,—it will give you a clear 
idea as to the small size of this high pro- 
duction machine. 

Seventeen Standard Machines can be 
placed on the space required by 12 of 
other makes. 

Aside from the other exclusive features 
of this machine, this one alone is of vital 
importance and worthy of consideration. 


Send for catalog. 


STANDARD - TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CoO., Wilmington, Del. 
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As efficient 


as it looks— 
HE Reading Full-Fashioned Hos- 


iery Machine looks and is a sturdy 
American product designed for service | 
and efficiency. | 





It is used by virtually all manufactur- 
ers of ladies’, fine, full-fashioned, silk | 
stockings. | 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS | 

| 


READING, PA. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 





Wishes to Stop the Oil Streaks. 





Epiror Cotron : 

We use in our factory Scott & Williams Model K, 240 
needle machines, and we have observed that a large part 
of the hosiery manufactured have black oil streaks in the 
transfer and in the heel and toe. We can hardly dye this 
material in light colors since these streaks will still show 
after dyeing. Therefore we should like to know just what 
process to use that we may do away with these streaks, and 
just what quality of oil we should employ in the cylinder 
for the needles so as to avoid these streaks. 

Contrisutor No. 1425. 
Wants Rule for Setting the Sinkers. 
Epiror Corton : 

We have just installed ten second-hand Scott & Wil- 
liams B5 220-needle machines, and are having some trouble 
with them cutting holes in the gore, and also in cutting 
out in the heel and toe. This is due, I suppose, to the 
fact that the sinkers are not set properly. Would someone 
be kind enough to advise me, through “Knitting Kinks” if 
there is any rule for this setting, and make any further 
suggestions that might be of assistance in this difficulty? 
We also have trouble in getting the double sole to plait 
on the edges where the double sole yarn goes in and out; 
the cotton yarn comes on the outside more than the artificial 


silk. R. M. (Ga.) 
Using and Adjusting a Model K Machine. 


Epitor Corron: 

This article will consider the Model K Scott & Williams 
knitting machine. Its purpose is to take up a large number 
of difficulties arising in the operation of this machine, sug- 
gesting in each case a remedy, based upon experience. 
As in the previous article dealing with the Model RI ma- 
chine, these problems will be considered separately. The 
occasional numbers given are to identify the parts and 
are from the parts catalog of the K machine. 

Fitting a Pawl Controller Shoe No. 7426. 

When putting on a new pawl controller shoe, the ma- 
chine should be racked around just before it comes to the 
four graduated links. Take the machine through by hand 
on these four kicks to see that the main pawl makes each 
of these four kicks separately. If the shoe is set too far 
down, the main pawl will make more than one kick, and if 
not far enough it will not make the kick at all, throwing 
the chain out of time. The adjustment of the shoe is made 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform te any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. Al! questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, bat 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editers 
do not hold themselves responsible fer any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is epen te all. 
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by serewing either up or down on the set-screw located 
immediately on top of the shoe. 

After this has been done, the machine should be set 
over, and taken through by hand on the set-up to see that 
the main pawl makes the proper kicks. 


the 


agree with the changing links, the chain pawl should be set 


If the chain pawl does not give proper throw to 
ahead or back as the ease may require. 


It is sometimes necessary to take a little off of the front 
or back of the pawl controller shoe to prevent it from hang- 
hrough 


ing on the end of the links when going t the changes, 


otherwise extra kicks will be made, resulting in trouble. 
Fitting a Drum Pawl. 

When fitting a drum pawl, care should be taken that 
the left side of the pawl does not come in contact with the 
drum cams that control 
the paw] will not make the proper kicks. 
grind a little off the left side of the pawl, just enough to 


lever, otherwise 


The remedy is to 


the seam mark 


clear it. 

Before taking the paw! off of the bracket, notice should 
be taken of how long the paw! is, so that the new pawl can 
be set as near like it as possible. It is necessary to adjust 
the pawl after it is put on, backward or ahead as the case 
may be. 

Setting of Main Pawl. 

The first thing to take into consideration in setting a 
main pawl is to get the clutch No. 6011 to shift freely from 
an oscillating to a rotating motion without binding. This 
is accomplished by setting the main pawl] ahead or back, as 
the case-may require. 

If the thrust bars do not drop off of the 
or if they drop 


drum cams 
when going through the various changes, 
off too soon, the proper adjustment is secured by the ad 
justing screws of the pattern drum driving the gear No 
6040, setting them ahead or back as required. The machine 
should be set over until it transfers off of the toe, then 
taken through by hand, for the next kick which euts the 


toe thread off. The varn shear thrust bar should just drop 
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the Pounds will take care of themselves.” That is true 
in manufacturing hosiery today—save pennies in produc- 
tion costs and dollars of profit will follow. 


Yor ago Benjamin Franklin ‘said, “Save the Pence and 


Just think—on hosiery production of $1,000,000 a saving of 
1% in production cost means the same to you (in profit) as an 
additional volume of $125,000, figuring the large net profit of 
S per cent. And nowhere is it easier to cut production costs 
than in the manufacture of tops. 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


“The Latest Development in Hosiery Ribbers”’ 


Every part and every motion of the Universal Ribber re- 
duces cost. For example, the dogless has no vibrating parts— 
repairs and delays are eliminated. “Picking up” is made easy 
by the free vertical movement of the dial found in no other 
ribber. To inspect an entire section of the dial simply loosen 
one thumb screw. A loose course plate reduces needle break- 
age. Heads are interchangeable without new dogless parts. 
Take-up gears entirely enclosed prevent oil spots and seconds. 
One-piece frame increases rigidity. The Universal operates 
with less noise, less vibration and less attention, cuts down 
waste and irregulars and best of all cuts production costs. 


We have actual figures made in operating miils 
proving these claims. Ask us to send them 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3936-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 





easy it is to 
up’’ fabric on a Universal. The 
screwdriver raises the dial cap 
a full ¥ inch—without adjust- 
ment of the dial—gives ample 
to work and registers 
when back in posi 
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Cut The Cost 
of Making Tops! 






























For Any Size 
From 2% in. to 4% in. 
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off the end of the shear drum cam when the kick is com- 
pleted. 

The next adjustment is to take the machine through the 
set-up to see if the auxiliary racking paw] makes the proper 
kicks, setting the pawl ahead or back as the case may re- 
quire, if it does not make the proper kicks. The adjust- 
ment of the main pawl should not be changed, because by 
so doing it will be thrown out of adjustment when shifting 
from one motion to another. 

Fitting a Left-Hand and Right-Hand Up-Pick. 

The main requirement of the up-pick is to have the 
end of the picker fit into the slot in the stitch cam. The 
end of the picker should Jay down in the stitch cam as far 
as possible to allow the short butt needles when riding 
over the side of the cam, indicated at A in the accompany- 


# 
O 


A 


O 


FIG. | 
ing sketch, Fig. 1, to engage the picker as shown, thus 
throwing the needles out of action. If the picker does 
not lie down in the stitch cam below the point A, the needles 
will not engage m the picker, breaking them off. 

To get the adjustment for the picker, adjust the up- 
pick cam up or down as the case may require; take a little 
off of the bottom of the end of the picker to allow the 
picker to lie in the cam, not taking off very much because 
the end of the picker will break off. 

Sometimes a new picker will bind in the up-pick stud, 
which will cause trouble. The picker, for best results, must 
work “snappy.” The remedy is to take a little off of the 
sides of the up-pick so that it works freely. 

The up-picks, as they come from the factory, are too 
wide on the part that picks up the needle. It is necessary 
to grind this down so that it is “a hair” wider than the 
butt of a needle. This is important, because if it is left 
too wide, and the butt of the needle happens to be bent 
a trifle, the picker will pick up two needles at a time 
instead of one, making the machine come out unevenly in 
the corners of the heel and toe. 

Fitting a Down Pick. 

The down picks, as they come from the factory, are 
made for the coarse gauge machines, and must be cut down 
to fit the 344- and 334-inch machines. To do this, grind 
the length of the picker so that it is the same length as the 
old one, and then grind the sides of the picker so that they 
measure approximately 5/64th on both sides for a 34-inch 
240-needle nfachine, rounding off the top of the picker the 
same as the old one. Polish up the picker as smoothly as 
possible, taking off the burrs in the corners. This can best 
be done with a fine cutting stone. This is important, be- 
cause in picking the needles down, the butts of the needles 
will cling to the slightest burr, causing them to be pulled 
out of the slots in the cylinder, breaking them. 

The down pick generally must be tried three or four 
times to get it just right. If the picker is too long it will 
bind on the cylinder. If too short, the needles will not be 
picked down far enough, causing them to be broken off on 
the stitch cam and back center cam. 

Fitting a Stitch Cam Bracket. 
In putting on a new bracket, gauge up the stitch cams 
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first to see that they measure 13/16-inch from the bottom 
of the stitch cam to the bottom of the bracket. For the 
right hand stitch cam the bracket must be slotted down 
toward the bottom of the bracket in the screw hole to allow 
for the throw of the cam when the machine is on the fashion 
marks. Nothing should be taken off at the top of the 
screw hole, as this will throw the gauge of the cam off. 
It is especially important that the gauge for the stitch 
eams be 13/16-inch. 

The pickers must fit in the slots of the stitch cam, and 
if not, should be adjusted so that they do fit properly. 

In the set up, the machine should be taken through by 
hand to see that the butts of the needles do not catch on 
the right point of the right stitch cam. If they do, the 
remedy is to take off as much as is required to clear 
the point. 

The right stitch cam must get a full throw for the fash- 
ion marks, otherwise fashion mark trouble will result. The 
stitch cam will sometimes bind on the bracket. Then it is 
necessary to grind a little off of the side of the stitch cam 
to allow it to move freely. 

Fitting a New Welt Presser. 

The welt presser, when going in on the hem, must go 
in at least 44 inch under the jack dial to work the fabrie 
hem will 


down. If it does not go in as far as this, the 


get puckered up. If the presser goes in too far the loops 


will be thrown off of the jacks. The throw of the presser 


serew so that it 


should be set by the set goes in 14 inch 


under the dial when on the hem. 
If the the 


welt presser will not st 


spring on presser is not stiff enough, the 


ay in and will 


The 


have a tendency to 


flop out, causing a puckered hem. remedy, of course, 
is to stiffen the spring or change it. 
When on the splicing, the presser should be in as far 


as possible to prevent the splicing thread from throwing 


over. If it is set too far, the presser is apt to rub on the 
hooks of the needles. ruining the needles. When setting the 
presser in on the splicing, thought should be given to the 
effect it will have on the hem. Sometimes when making 
the adjustment for the splicing the presser will be in too 
to take some off 


far when on the hem. It is then necessary 


of the drum cam that controls the throw of the presser 
] 


when on the hem, to let it out a little. 


When putting on a new presser, it should be adjusted 
so that it is next to the bell when on the splicing. This is 
important. bell, the 
bell does not ring when a needle breaks, causing a bad 
smash-up. This should be adjusted when on the splicing 
only. 


If the rod is too far away from the 


Fitting an Outside Sinker Ring. 

The outside ring should be set so that the splicing cams 
come over the long butt needles. Raise up the first medium 
needle next to the short butt needles on both sides, then pro- 
ject the ends of the splicing cams evenly beyond the medi- 
um needles on both sides. The slots in the ring should be 
square in line with the inside sinker ring so that the sinkers 
work freely, and then the clamps tightened. Care must be 
taken to get the ring down square, otherwise a crooked stock- 
ing will result. 

Fitting an Inside Sinker Ring. 

Before putting the inside ring on, the solder should be 
scraped off the top of the cylinder, so that the ring will 
lie squarely. The clamps should be used for holding the 
ring steady while soldering, and a piece of cardboard put 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Yarn for Splicing 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 914 James Building 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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(Arhficial Silk) 


cA Record of “Progress — Steady and ‘Rapid 


N the brief span of time covering the development of Rayon, probably no 
previous accomplishment has embraced a similar volume of applied skill to 





match the intricacy and range of trade requirements. 

“Industrial” Rayon has steadily grown in trade favor to proportions which 
necessitate constant enlargement of our plant as pictured herein. 

Without resting upon the full knowledge that “Industrial” Rayon Yarns 
admirably satisfy the most critical demand, we press forward toward the 
opening of broader fields of adaptability in which our product will be found 
equally worthy. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Sic 


148 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Factory CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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under the top of each clamp to prevent jamming the walls. 

It is of the utmost importance to get the needle slots 
in the inside ring in perfect alignment with the cylinder 
slots. If they are not in line, when the needles are raised 
they will go to one side resulting in the ring having to be 
unsoldered, then resoldered again. The ring must lie 
squarely on top of the cylinder, or the result will be a crook- 
ed stocking. 

Fitting a Chain Pawl. 

When a new chain pawl is put on, it should be held 
over to the right as much as possible, and the screws tight- 
ened. This is necessary because as the chain links with the 
hump pass the pawl, the pawl lying too close to the link, 
is apt to ride on top of the link, throwing the chain out 
of time. Care must be taken to get the pawl adjusted so 
that it pushes the chain sprocket far enough so as not to 
hang on the end of the link after the kick has been made, 
which would result in an extra kick. The kick of the pawl 
should bring the links with the humps next to the ratchet 
pawl lifter plate when ready to make the change. The 
drop-off should be adjusted when the kick is completed. 

Fitting a Center Cam. 

When putting on a new center cam, the right side of 
the cam must draw the needles down soon enough in the 
right corner of the throat plate, otherwise the latches will 
fly closed, causing drop stitches. Also, when the machine 
is on the heel and toe, the butts of the needles are apt to 
get caught on the ends of the center cam, breaking them 
off. The remedy is to grind the ends of the center cam 
according to the conditions. 

Most center cams, when put in new, draw the needles 
down too low as they pass the throat plate. This results 
in the needles not being high enough to catch the thread 
as they are going through the yarn changes, causing cutting 
out on the various yarn changes. To eliminate this, take 
a little off of the bottom of the center cam, but not too 
much, because then the butts of the needles will get caught 
on the right point of the left-hand stitch cam. Taking off 
too much will also throw the splicing dividing cam out of 
adjustment. Also, if too much is taken off of the bottom 
of the cam, the hooks of the needles will ride too high 
resulting in the ends of the yarn changing fingers hitting 
the tops of the needles when going through the changes. 

Fitting a Left-Hand Stitch Cam. 

The only thing to be taken into consideration in fitting 
a left-hand stitch cam is the left-hand up-pick. This must 
fit into the slot of the cam. Sometimes a new cam is & 
little longer than the one taken out and the butts of the 
needles will bind between the bottom of the stitch cam and 
the side cam. The side cam should be knocked out just 
enough to allow the butts of the needles to pass without 
binding. 

Fitting a Right-Hand Stitch Cam. 

When putting in a new right-hand stitch cam, four 
things must be considered: Fashion marks; set up; up-pick; 
and center cam. 

The top of the stitch cam must be high enough to raise 
the needles so that the latches of the fashioned needles wiil 
east off their stitch on this high point. Otherwise, fashion 
mark trouble will result as the machine transfers off of the 
hem. This point is very important. As the stitch cam 
drops when on the fashion marks, if it does not drop 
low enough the machine will not make all of the fashion 
marks, 
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The right end of the right-hand stitch cam may be either 

down too low or up too high. When the machine is going 

through the set-up, the needles are apt to get caught on 

this point, breaking off. When grinding this point, it 


tips when on the 
fashion marks, so if end 
of the cam, this end will tip too, breaking the butts off of 
the needles. 


should be considered that the stitch cam 
too much 


rht 


is taken off of the rig 


The end of the up-pick may not fit in the slot of the 
stitch cam, resulting in breaking needles when on the heel 
and toe. 

If the stitch cam raises the needles too high, the butts 
on the cylinder needles will come in contact with the 
right end of the center cam, breaking them off. 

Throw of Dial Needles. 

The jack dial is vertically adjusted by a nut 6872—6871, 

threaded on the spindle 10087. The transfer cap 5546 


should be adjusted to just clear the dis out creating 


al wit! 


undue friction between these arts. If for any reason 


two pé 
the cap is vertically adjusted, a compensating adjustment 
8266 and 8267, which 


should be made on the dial levers 


should just clear the short butt bits, when depressed to 
take the long butts. It is of importance to make these 
the dial up 
or down; otherwise, breakage of butts of the transfer 


Means for changing the adjustment of 


raising 


jacks will result. 
the dia] levers are accomplished by adjusting the eccentric 
studs 6898 on the end of the dial levers. 

In the next letter the subject of operating problems 
will be discussed. RyrmM1. 
Uneven Winding Causes Plaiting Trouble. 


Epitror Corron: 
Regarding the question of “Contributor No. 192” 


plaited vertical stripes on ingrain goods, will say that I 


have had considerable experience with thi 


s elass of work. 


I note that he is having difficulty with his winding. Our 
The skeins are 


The spools 


winding is done in two separate operations. 
wound dry from the swifts to the are 
stored until 
to the cones. 

It is my opinion, based on experience, that poor plaiting 


SDOOILS. 


needed and are then wound over lather rolls 


is almost always caused by varying amounts of moisture 
(lather) in different cones, rather than by any unevenness 
in the tension in the silk as wound on the cones. 

It seems to me that is bound 
to vary in tensions because the swifts themselves require 


silk wound from swifts 
varying amounts of pull to turn them due to varying brake 
friction and also the silk in the skein frequently catches 
on little snags just enough to tighten the winding without 
I think that such variation 


corrected in our second winding operation, the cone wind- 


is largely 


breaking the thread. 
ing, because there the only pull is picking up the silk, not 
turning the spool. 

I hope that these experiences 
lessen the difficulties for “Contributor 192.” 


J.J. E. 


will be of some value and 


( Mass.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In a recent issue “Contributor No. 192” outlines a diffi- 
culty he is having with uneven tensions from his winding 
machine. From the description which he gives I do not 
believe it will be possible for him to produce two packages 
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of yarn giving the same tension on the ends. 

This contributor states that he is winding bottle bob- 
bins on Oswald Lever skein winders on which the yarn 
passes through porcelain guides, over an oiling trough and 
through a knot catcher, the drag on the swift being regulated 
by a weight which hangs from the center of the swift on a 
leather strap. The tension on the ends, it would seem, would 
be the same insofar as the porcelain guides and the oiling 
trough is concerned, but he is liable to get more or less 
tension on account of the knot catcher or slub catcher, as 
it is sometimes called, depending upon how closely it is set. 
When a knot reaches the knot catcher, the end of yarn, of 
course, would be tightened up. The weight of the yarn on 
the swift would be constantly changing from a full skein 
to an empty skein, which is another thing that will affect 
the tension on the ends of yarn. 

Apparently “Contributor No. 192” wishes to get the 
same tension on two parallel ends, and I am convinced that 
he will never be able to do this in winding from skeins. There 
are two ways in which he could accomplish the result de- 
sired. One of these is to continue to use his present winders 
to wind the yarn onto bottle bobbins as now and then install 
a Foster parallel winder winding two ends from two bottle 
bobbins onto one cone or bobbin. 

If “Contributor No. 192” does not wish to have the two 
ends wound parallel to the same bobbin, he could secure the 
same result by rewinding his bottle bobbins on a winder 
built for that purpose. In any event, I am convinced that 
he will have to use a second process of winding after he 
gets his yarn on the bottle bobbins from the skein in order 
to get an even or equal tension on all bobbins or cones 
so that the runoff on his knitting machines will be equal and 


unchanged. Contrisutor No. 925. 


Epitor Corton: 

Regarding the trouble which “Contributor No. 192” is 
having on reverse plaiting, will say, this trouble is. due 
principally to the winding in the first place. If he is get- 
ting irregular tension on the bobbins or cones the same 
will reflect upon the knitting machines, and it will be found 
on close investigation that the skeins being wound from 
are not of the same fit on the winder reels or swifts. Some 
will be of a little larger diameter than others and cannot 
be controlled equally by weighting the swifts, as while 
weighting the swift for a skein a little larger at the time, 
perhaps the following skein will not need the same weight 
on the same swift, and the winder operator is not able to 
control this variation. 

The idea is to have the yarn equalized between the 
bobbin and the swift. 

This is how I overcame the problem. I put on a com- 
pensating tension, called the Pidgeon yarn take-up and 
had the yarn passed through this take-up before it reached 
the knot catcher. 

Running yarn through oil on the winder is of no benefit 
in regard to equalizing the tightness of the bobbin. It 
might soften the yarn, but it would be very little. The 
least oil on the yarn the better it is at any time. 

I would suggest that “Contributor No. 192” write for a 
few of these tensions for trial and apply them between the 
reel and knot catcher and take the jump out of the yarn. 
An even tension being put on the yarn will make a uniform 
bobbin, and the plaiting trouble caused from one soft bob- 
bin and one of tighter tension will be overcome and the 
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friction on the swift on the winder can be reduced. The 
writer had some of the same trouble and overcame it in 
this way, which would probably solve the problem “Con- 
tributor No. 192” is experiencing. I would be glad to know, 
through this department, how he makes out. 

Bos (CanapA) 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to “Contributor No. 192” I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the seat of this gentleman’s knitting problem is 
in the winding. We must be mindful, however, of the fact 
that reverse plaiting on fancy fabric is an extremely com- 
plicated proposition. 

Personally, I rather doubt his ability to get practical 
results with the skein winders he is using. During the last 
ten years I have had more or less experience on all makes 
of artificial silk winders, and taking everything into con- 
sideration, I think the Huse winder is about the most de- 
pendable machine for this class of work, especially their 
latest type. 

However, if we were to suggest to your inquirer that he 
diseard his winders and buy new ones, we would probably 
get the name of being a poor doctor, and as it may be 
necessary for “Contributor No. 192” to proceed as best 
he can with the equipment at hand, I would suggest that 
he reduce the speed of his knitting machines to 210 to 220 
revolutions, putting an overhead hanger on the machine to 
hold the inside yarn bobbin top end down, thus eliminating 
the drag and equalizing the tension. This yarn should be on 
a bobbin by all means, as I do not think he could success- 
fully operate it from a cone. 

The artificial silk, which I assume is to be used on the 
outside, can be run in the usual way, but should be slightly 
frictioned with an equalizing tension. 

This arrangement has given us very satisfactory results, 
but it is my experience that the very best of winding is ab- 
solutely essential to make the knitting machine operate 
successfully on reverse plaiting. 

It will be interesting if “Contributor No. 192” will tell 
us how he finally overcomes his difficulty. N.M. (N. H.) 


Why Do the Sizes Vary? 


Eprtor Corton: 

Can the readers of “Knitting Kinks” give me any in- 
formation as to how to control sizes on three end thread 
silk plaited over 150 denier fiber silk. We have some trouble 
in keeping the size the same at night as in the day. No 
certain machines do this, but all of the machines may show 
the correct sizes on the day run but the size has a tendency 
to tighten up at night. 

We use Double crack x x thread silk, which seems to 
be about the best obtainable. ; It would seem that the 
humidity at night would cause this trouble, but if this is 
so, why should it occur on some machines this time and 
other machines the next? Then, again, it would appear 
that the cylinder was not down when doing the sizing in 
the day, but it is not so in this case, as each one is ex- 
amined for that trouble. No tensions are tampered with, 
neither does the thread get wrapped around anything, but 
yet a machine here and there will knit tight. We use Scott 
& Williams machines. Any suggestions the readers can give 
us will be appreciated. A. B. C. (N. C.) 
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A Fan for the Looper Table. 


TDITOR COTTON : 


I am writing to describe a home-made fan for looper 
tables and other work tables in the knitting mill. It is 
easy and inexpensive to make, and requires little additional 
power. 

The average mill mechanic will understand how to make 
and erect such a fan from the accompanying sketch. A 
round belt is used, going around a grooved pulley on the 
shaft underneath the table, as at A. This is a quarter-turn 
belt, going through two sheave pulleys on hangers B. These 
hangers are simply made from angle iron and fastened 
underneath the table. A support for the fan shaft, shown 
at C, has a hole bored part way through. The upright shaft 
is a half-inch spindle, and has a grooved pulley fastened to 
the lower end, around which the belt passes. 

The upright shaft extends through a hole bored in the 
table, and is encased in a piece of ordinary pipe, which 
screws into a pipe flange on the table. The upper bearing 
for the spindle consists of a cap screwed into the top of the 
pipe. Regular ladies’ hose boards are used for the fan 
blades, which are secured to the spindle by means of arms. 

The point in favor of these fans is that they don’t cost 
much, and can be speeded so as not to disturb the lint 
eaused by looper brushes, etc. The usual electric fan runs 
too fast. These fans can be made of any desired height. 
They require practically no attention. There is no extra 
wiring. When cold weather comes on the round belt can 
be thrown off, and the fan remain idle until needed. 

W. H. H. (Ga.) 


“Trade Stability and How to Obtain It,” by Sir Charles 
Macara, is the title of a book recently issued by this inter- 
nationally known figure in the textile industry. It consists 
largely of a compilation of articles written for various pub- 
lications and dealing with various phases of the industry’s 
problems, with this writer’s opinions as to the solutions. 





















































































Degumming Silk for Dyeing. 
Epitor Corton : 

I should appreciate very much your advice, through the 
medium of “Knitting Kinks” regarding certain difficulties 
that have arisen in our dyeing department. 

Just a few months ago we began to operate a hosiery 
mill, and so you will not wonder at our endeavoring to ob- 
tain information regarding certain things which to older 
heads in the business may seem quite simple, and without 
our knowing the cause, give us quite a bit of trouble. 

What we desire to know is the most practical and effec- 
tive process for degumming hosiery knitted from natural 
silk, which, as the readers of “Knitting Kinks” know is the 
form in which we get the cones of this fiber ready to be 
placed on machines. 

The silk that we have been employing in our mill is 
“Gum 10th Best 1, Japan Hosiery Tram,” and after mak- 
ing up several dozens of this quality, we passed the same 
over to the dyers and they succeeded in dyeing them per- 
fectly, but it resulted later that after 
them on the Paramount forms, whic} 
use, the hose turned out stiff and r 
the gummy state of the silk. 

We have done the drying under twelve pounds pressure 
and have washed this lot of hosiery with different soaps, 
but have not been able, by any means, to remove the gum 
and bring out the softness and proper quality of silk hose. 


dyeing and placing 
the make that we 
igh, due probably to 


Upon dyeing this lot of hose we have dissolved in the wash 
20 per cent of Monopol soap and 2 per cent of calcined soda. 
We have also noted that when the hose are perfectly dry, 
if we rub them together we succeed in softening them a 
little, but as soon as we dampen them and try to stretch 
them they again become stiff and hard. 

We shall appreciate having some of your readers advise 
us through “Knitting Kinks” as to the process we should 
follow in order to remove the gum and to obtain the soft- 
ness and quality which such silk hose should have. 

ContTriBuTOR No. 1425. 
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Why Latches Bend on Pineapple Stitch. 


Epitor Corton : 

Bent latches in making pineapple stitch in 200-needle 
ladies’ hose on Scott & Williams K machines were men- 
tioned in the question of “D. T. (N. C.)” in a recent issue 
of Corron. 

This sort of work will cause this trouble more than 
ordinary work, because, as he says, every other needle 
must have a long latch. However, I would like to offer 
the following suggestions in connection with the problem: 

The top corners of the throat plate should be rounded 
off and polished off half-way down. This trouble usually 
comes when the needle passes under the stitch cam in the 
reciprocating motion on the heel and toe. It may not start 
this trouble the very moment it bends, but it will later on. 
I believe this man will find that seven out of every ten of 
these bent latches are bent toward the right-hand side, with 
the back of the needle held toward him. This shows that 
the trouble comes from the throat plate not being rounded 
enough and the long needle latch will come down and hit 
it too much. 

It should not be rounded off more than half-way down, 
however, as that would cause the yarn to get away from 
the needle and make drop stitches. 

Another thing we have done that would help in this is 
to change from the old-type h€ad to the new spring head, 
and put in the cut-back sinkers. This would aid.a whole 
lot toward preventing the long latches being bent. 


F. A. R. (N. C.) 


Epitor Corron : 

Regarding bent latches in making pineapple stitch work, 
about which “D. T. (N. C.)” asks in the August issue of 
“Knitting Kinks,” will say that I have had considerable 
trouble along this line, and have overcome it entirely by 
using 48 gauge, No. 97 cylinder needles, instead of No. 93, 
which “D. T.” is using at present. - 

I am taking it for granted that “D. T.” is using the 
newer style sinker tops for this work, and using the newer 
style special fashion mark sinkers for the tuck stitch work, 
as shown in the sketch. The difference between the regular 
sinker and the specia] fashion sinker is that the latter is 
cut away a little more as indicated by the dotted.]ine, which 
allows room for the latch to close without hitting the sinker. 

On the No. 97 needle, the latch is a trifle shorter than 
the No. 93, and would not be apt to make a plain tuck 
due to this fact. In order to make the No. 97 tuck it is 


re 
ea Ye 





necessary for the top level of the right-hand stitch cam to 
drop lower to make up for the shorter latch. This depends 
upon how the stitch cam lays in each individual machine, 
hardly any two being alike. 

Referring to the illustration herewith, as the stitch cam 
is in its lower position to tuck, point A may be higher than 
point B. This of course would hold the tucking needles too 
high at this point. It is not advisable to take any off the 


top of point A, because by so doing, tucking trouble willl 
If the pin screw in the stitch 


result in the hem and foot. 
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cam is not down to the bottom of the slot, the left point 
of the stitch cam is hitting on top of the lower center cam. 
Take a little off the top so it will drop lower. If the pin 
screw is down to the bottom of the slot, and point A is still 
higher than B, then take the stitch cam bracket out and file 
the slot a trifle lower, which produces the same result. Care 
must be taken not to take off too much, as this results in 
the right point of the stitch cam swinging higher, causing 
the butts of the needles to break off. If this results, make 
the right point a little lower, not taking off too much, as 
this causes trouble on the set-up. 

If the point B is higher than A, then take a little off, 
taking care to see that the picker lies down in the slot of 
the stitch cam low enough to engage the butts of the needles 
when on the heel and toe. 

I have gone into detail to show “D. T.” the difficulties 
he may have by using the No. 97 cylinder tucking needles 
in order to get them to tuck, but by changing over one 
machine at a time, I am sure it will get him out of his 


trouble. Rymt. 


Epitor Corton: 

Recently a subscriber asked a way to reduce bent latches 
in making pineapple stitch work, on Scott & Williams K 
machines. 

Our method for overcoming this is to file the sinkers 
in the manner illustrated in the accompanying sketch. A, 


eS LS 


as you will recognize, is the usual shape of the sinker, but 
we file ours as shown in B, at the point where the end of the 
latch catches. This allows the latch to come out without 
bending. I believe if the reader will try this it will help 
solve his prohlem. AC. ANG.) 


Holes in the Sinker Line on Drop Stitch Hose. 


Epitor Corron: 

I note in a recent number of Corron where a corre- 
spondent is having trouble in the manufacture of drop 
stitch half-hose on an Acme machine with occasional stitches 
throwing off, which makes a hole in the sinker line. I would 
advise “T. T.” that in the particular hose which he sub- 
mitted the hole was caused by the needle. There are three 
things which will cause this. I take it for granted that 
the stitch cams and end cams are smooth and free from 
nicks and rough places. Be certain to see that the center 
porcelain tube is close enough to the needles. Also see that 
the swing cam has no nicks or rough places and that the 
spring on this cam is not too strong. Then look at the tumb- 
ler cams. These cams should be so polished that they will 
drop of their own weight, and the springs on these cams 
should be just as light as possible, as strong springs on these 
cams will cause trouble. When the springs are too strong 
they act as resistance to the needles and cause the latches 
to fly up. Also, see that the tumbler cams are even with 
the end cams; in other words, they should not be below or 
above the end cams. 

As one of the readers of “Knitting Kinks,” I shall be 
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glad to have “T. T.” let us know how this trouble works out 
and whether any of the suggestions help him with his diffi- 
eulty. Oxtp Knirrer (Pa4.) 


The Cause of the Sinker Streaks. 


Epiror Corron: 
In answer to “K. R. (N. C.),” who asked in a recent 
number concerning sinker streaks on 200-needle goods on 
Model K 
cause this. 
there is lint in there, or under the sinker. 
be a needle that is doing it, and it looks like the sinker on 
account of lint in behind the needle. If the needle has too 
much or too little friction it will cause this. The sinkers 

may be set too far forward or not far enough. 
I have always used a 48 gauge sinker and needle for 
this 200-needle work with satisfactory results. 
R. 8. 


machines. 
The points may be bent a little, sometimes 
Perhaps it might 


There are numerous things that will 


(N. C.) 


Epitor Corron: 

Replying to “K. R. (N. C.),’ who desires information 
for stopping sinker streaks. 

Sinker streaks are caused by many things. 
especially more conspicuous in a looser stocking than in a 
tighter one, due to its loose stitch, which is part of “K. 
R.’s” trouble, in his attempt to bring the weight per dozen 
to 18 ounces. 

With the Scott & Williams newer style sinker tops and 
sinkers, little trouble should be had, as the sinker band 
around the sinkers gives an even pull on all the sinkers. 
However, I suggest the following: Be sure that there is 
no variation in the throats of the sinkers. The left-hand 
sinker cam may be set inward too far, causing the sinker 
to strain the stitch. This cam should be set so that the 
back of the needle is even with the throat of the sinker, as 
The sinker slots may be bent. The sinker 
slots may be stuffed with lint. The sinker top may be 
loose from the top of the eylinder. The cylinder needles 
must be in a perfect line. The left-hand side cam may 
be too far away from the stitch cam, or it may be nicked 
up. 

If these suggestions help “K. R.” I should be pleased 
to have him advise us through “Knitting Kinks.” 

RyMtI. 


They are 


the needle rises. 


Winding-off, Twist and Shrinkage Troubles. 
Epiror Corron : 

I have several problems I would like to have discussed in 
“Knitting Kinks.” In the first place, we get our silk yarn 
on waxed cones which have spherical tops. Oceasionally, I 
might say frequently, some of these cones will be apparently 
mashed in on top, which gives us trouble when knitting off, 
although we use the ballooning device. I have taken this 
up with the people who furnish the yarn, and they claim 
that no such imperfect cones leave their plant, and while 
I am not satisfied with their explanation, I have been unable 
to find yarn that does not occasionally come this way. 

As a remedy for this, I have conceived the idea of an 
ordinary wooden knob, to be inserted in the top of such 
cones, the thought being that the yarn will drag around this 
knob pretty much as it would around the top of the cone 
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were it in a perfect condition. The knob, of course, must 
fit closely to the cone and should be somewhat larger than 
the cone. What do your readers think of this, and have 
they any suggestions? 

We 
strand of 150 denier double-end artificial si 
of pure silk twisted—using this in the high- 


nercerized. 


have been running some 1xl combination—one 


lk and one strand 
splice heel and 
double sole, plaited on a 60s or 70s Our diffi- 
We thought at first it 


1 
from the 


culty was in the plaiting. if was & 
mechanical trouble, but finally decided to change 
hand twist, 
the 


standard right-hand twist in this yarn to a left 


and this plaited perfectly. After a while, however, 
throwsters charged us a premium of ten cents a pound for 
the left-hand twist, 


went back to the right-hand twist. 


and as we didn’t want to pay this, we 
We have moderate suc- 
cess with this, but are not satisfied, and any reader with 
experience on this work will please us by giving any infor- 
mation to help. Wen ake this goods on a 240-needle, 3%- 
inch Banner machine. 

On this 


are having a great deal of shrinkage. 


combination we 


For a while we ran 


same number with the yarn 
nothing but mercerized, and got our boards all out of shape, 
and since going onto this work, the shrinkage is very bother- 
some. We carry 12 to 15 pounds of steam on the forms. 
The form manufacturer said our trouble was that we should 
run only three to four pounds, but when we cut it down to 
this as an experiment, it did no good so far as the shrink- 
age was concerned. I should be pleased to have some in- 
formation on this, and if any readers want further infor- 
C.) 


> > 


matior, will be glad to furnish it. ae Sd a a 


Sinkers Riding the Stitches. 


Epitor Corron : 

Severa] issues back you published a question about the 
sinkers riding the stitches on a Standard F machine on pass- 
ing out of the heel. You have published some good answers 
to it, but here is another suggestion: 

Sometimes the top of the cylinder is worn, which makes 


1: 


the diameter of the cylinder a little bit smaller. Th 


is causes 
ee, aes ri - , a ae es, ee ‘ 
the sinkers on the ring cam in the sinker head not to push 
the sinkers in far enough on the stitch. The writer has had 
this trouble in several mills, and sent the cylinders back and 
had them re-topped, and had no more trouble. This will 
] and the 


K other, 
if the bump- 


give more trouble on loose work than any 


goods should be knit as tight as possible. Also, 
ri] } kers too fast or too 


S. F. (N. C.) 


ers are not set right it will make the sir 
slow. 


Overcoming Cut Stitches on the Looper. 
Epitor Corron : 

Here is a suggestion on loopers that may or may not 
be familiar to your readers. Oftentimes, with fine cotton 
yarn and even with silk, a mill will have trouble with cut 
stitches on the looper where a slack course is used. This is 
the result of the looper not pulling down on the stocking 
and pulling the slack out of the stitch. The best way I 
have found to get around this is not to put such a heavy 
slack course in, but to merely use a mark around there. 
The purpose of it is to help the looper, and a smaller course 
will do the work just as well as a larger one. 


D. M. T. (N. C.) 




















































Actual prices quoted on the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
market during the past month, as it is considered here, 
indicated an increase in theoretical value. This bulge, how- 
ever, in no way denoted an improvement in condition, either 
from the standpoint of transacted prices or in the move- 
ment of goods. 

The market appeared to continue to exist along the de- 
sultory lines which have characterized it for several months, 
with not so very much satisfaction to either the selling 
spinners or the dealers, the latter being the point of con- 
tact whose job it is to talk the consumer up and the spinner 
down insofar as price is concerned. In explanation of that 
statement it may be said that there persists a disparity of 
opinion as to price between the spinners and consumers, and 
the dealer is trying to make both ends more elastic so they 
may more nearly meet. The position of the spinner is still 
firm, being the accumulative result of action on his part 
more or less recently, when he has refused to operate with- 
out orders, and usually without orders that will at least 
show him replacement. Along with this has been the fact 
that mill stocks are continuing to be reduced, as are stocks 
in the hands of the dealers, which puts more strength be- 
hind the stand of the spinning mill. 

There is also an increasing tendency on the part of the 
spinner to fortify his position even more; cooperative cur- 
tailment and judicious operation is recommended, leaders 
pointing out that the present is an especially propitious 
time for the spinner to declare himself more forcibly than 
in the past. It is claimed by some that concerted action 
on the part of the spinner has had a marked influence upon 
market conditions during the past year or so. 

With the consumer, conditions so far as the yarn market 
is concerned continue about the same, although during the 
past month a larger amount of inquiry has been zeported. 
This would indicate a possibility of sales, ordinarily, but 
as a usual thing the most of the inquiry seemed to be for 
the purpose of feeling out the market. 

The uncertainty and the large number of possibilities 
involved in near-future activities in raw cotton rates have 
been a large factor in the deseutude of the present situa- 
tion. The business being done now appears of the hand-to- 
mouth trading character, initiated by business received 
from the customers of the customers. The yarn consuming 
factors apparently prefer the practice of buying yarns as 
they need them, and indications are they have been able to 
find what they want. In the future, however, as dealers are 
striving to impress, it may seem wiser to provide at least 
for a portion of minimum requirements ahead. The deal- 
ers argue for this practice from the standpoint that should 
declines occur, part of the then increased rate paid would 
be absorbed at the lower prices; while if, as they seem 
to think, the opposite trend should be taken, the user would 
be in a more fortunate position. 

Two Government reports issued during our month had 
their influence on yarns, evoking some discussion as to the 
frequency with which these reports come out and the 
probable good result that might come from a reduction of 
the number of reports. 

As for the future in the market, most factors are of the 
opinion that higher prices are in prospect. Light yarn 


stocks which obviously are held by users, almost a paucity 
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of stocks at the mills of spinners, and very small holdings 
in dealers’ hands, are caleulated to have a healthful effect 
on rates. Dealers feel that consumers will recognize the 
situation from their viewpoint later, but just at this time 
they seem to feel there is plenty of time to cover their 
requirements as they come up. 

The present situation, therefore, is a continued deadlock 
along the lines that the market has undergone for several! 
months. 


Prices on the Philadelphia market on August 16 follow: 
Single Skeins. 
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Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
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Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn., has ac- 
quired the businesses of Chauncey A. Williams, latch needle 
manufacturer, of Manchester, N. H., consolidating two of 
the more important and well known needle firms in the coun- 
try. The Torrington Company, in announcing the acquisi- 
tion, explains that the consolidation affords the ability to 
manufacture a full line of coarse gauge needles in addition 
to the fine gauge needles produced under the “Excelsior” 
brand, stating they now are in a position to supply from 
the coarse gauge sweater needle to the newest “seventy 
gauge” needle. The business at Manchester, it is stated, 
will be continued under the same management, still being 
headed by Mr. Williams, and increased factory space and 
equipment will be provided. 
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Knitting Industry through improved supply for knitting 
machines ;—exhaustedly tested in actual mill operation, 
4} and its product successfully used under everyday working 
y Ae} conditions, the No. 60-GF Cone Winder is indeed a wind- | 
ing machine masterpiece. 
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Tite tee 


TS 


Its durability of construction, economy in operation, cost, convenience 
in handling of supply and product and the efficiency of ‘‘ Uni-form”’ 
cones offers knitting mills winding equipment at lower first cost, 
minimum upkeep and operating cost, and an infinitely better product. 


— jk 





Test ‘‘Uni-form”’ cones on your knitting machines; investigate the s 
economy of Universal Winding equipment; ask a Leesona represent- I; 
ative to submit proof of the superiority of the No. 60-GF Universal a 
Cone Winder. 


Remember, you take no risk. It costs you nothing to be convinced. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY | 


[EESONA) "ewe =: BOSTON | ‘Cherioue, [EESONA) 
U. 5. PAT. OFF, Chicago. = Montreal and Hamifton, Canada Utica, REC. U. & PAT. OFE, 


Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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These good needles — 


Stop the leak of 









wasted production hours 
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N idle machine and 
an idle operator raise 
the curve of production 
costs. Frequent stop- 
pages can be avoided by 
filling your machines 
with Torrington Latch 
Needles. 


These famous needles 
apply added machine and 
labor time to your pro- 
duction. This is 
money saved, pro- 
cured through less 
yarn and needle 
breakage. The extra 
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volume of production is 
one advantage —the in- 
crease in quality of pro- 
duction when Torrington 
Needles are used is an- 
other and direct addition 
to knitting profits. 


The world-wide use 
of Torrington Latch 
Needles is based on their 
ability to give results. 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, USA. 


BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT: 
MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN. 

CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOSAIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 

AACHEN, GERMANY 
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Toward the end of a comparatively quiet summer in the 
hosiery primary market there developed a degree of activ- 
ity presaging-a brisk Fall season. Production had been 
steadily increasing during the first six months of the year 
and distribution was at a stronger stage. Any decrease in 
output in July and August simply was in line with a more 
nearly even balancing of supplies with demand. 


Production of cotton underwear was not so well main- 
tained, but last month showed a material improvement in 
the market for heavy weights and for light weights for next 
year, 

Sweaters continued comparatively inactive in August, 
but mills were receiving more repeat orders, and the knit- 
ted outerwear industry was given a tremendous lift by 
the season’s business in bathing suits and fairly heavy job- 
ber contracting for 1926. 

Despite wage reductions in New England cotton mills 
and a slowing down in retail trade in the Pennsylvania coal 
regions, where there exists a serious strike menace, the knit 
goods markets show a healthy condition, with jobbers de- 
termined to continue the policy of restricting commitments 
to requirements for 30 to 60 days, except in juvenile hosiery 
and bathing suit lines, considerable spring business develop- 
ing in both, and jobbers manifesting a better interest in 
Summer weights for next year. 

Outstanding in manufacturing is the use of more silk 
and artificial silk for hosiery, less of the latter for sweaters 
and more of artificial silk for underwear. 

Production of women’s full fashioned silk hosiery in the 
first half of the year was larger by approximately 39 per 
cent than for the corresponding period of 1924, and output 
of women’s seamless-made silk increased by 19 per cent, 
according to tabulation of manufacturers’ reports to the 
Department of Commerce. 

As the gain in women’s silk was so much greater than 
that for hosiery of all classes, it is apparent the burden 
of the loss fell on cotton goods. Production of all classes 
of hosiery increased but five per cent during the six-months’ 
period, while in the cotton division, which embraces mer- 
cerized, there was a decrease of 10 per cent. Any seeming 
discrepancies in the comparisons can be accounted for by 
an analysis of the statistics relating to hosiery of silk and 
artificial silk in mixture, and keeping in mind the fact 
that much of the pattern half hose is in the cotton division. 

Activity in hosiery centers largely in women’s ful! fash- 
ioned silk. It is the one classification in which there has 
been demand in excess of output. It was bought further 
ahead than for years, and full fashioned mills not sold up 
to the end of December are the exception. A Philadelphia 
establishment, formerly selling to retailers and which this 
year swung into the jobber column, had nothing to offer 
last month for deliveries prior to February. Several of the 
Philadelphia old timers distributing through jobbers also 
have declined business for January. 

While there seems no doubt the full fashioned orders on 
manufacturers’ books are there to stay until deliveries have 
been completed, some mill heads would feel easier if job- 
bers were more prompt in forwarding specifications. Until 
these have been received some hosiery in the gray will ac- 
eumulate. That mill heads are confident demand will at 
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least run abreast of supplies is indieated by the fact there 
has been no curtailing of output. But they could aecept 
some business they are declining in order to avert an over- 
sold situation. 

Order details will be coming along in better fashion this 
month, and by October there probably will be another raid 
on mills for deliveries for Winter and, in particular, for the 
holiday trading season. Some jobbers who deferred send 
ing specifications were notified by a few mills that ship- 


ments would be on the allotment basis, one manufacturer 


promising but 60 per cent of the unfilled orders. This 
was an outcome of the mistaken policy of leaving orders 


open for as long a time as possible, which usually is viewed 
as a loophole for repudiating an order. Many jobbers pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that at the rate full fashioned 
production was being increased there would be a surplus by 
Fall. Some day there will be, no doubt, but that day 
hardly can be said to be in the 1925 calendar. 

The position of the manufacturer has been strengthened 
by a firmer tone in the raw silk market, notwithstanding 
there has been no big buying movement. Fluctuations have 
been along a narrow margin, tending higher, and by the 
middle of August prices for raw were at the peak on the 
Summer movement, and around 20 cents above the low. 
Manufacturers were waiting for a downward turn, and dur- 
ing the wait the market went against them. Even before 
the mid-August rise there were intimations mill prices of 
hosiery would be increased. These eventually assumed the 
dignity of semi-official reports. But at last accounts there 
had been no revision nor was any in sight, possibly be- 
cause there were too many open orders to be reckoned with. 

The market position of the mills was stronger last month 
There was an increase in new business offer- 
A representa 


than in July. 
ed, practically all for immediate deliveries. 
tive manufacturer who had scaled some of the open orders 
on his books, that he might take on some of the spot busi- 
ness, said none of the jobbers was buying for future. Their 
right-away orders were a revelation, in some instances, dis 
closing stocks down to almost the bare boards in some of the 
representative jobbing establishments. 

For the same reason mills had not been contracting for 
future silk requirements distributors were withholding their 
hosiery orders. They have been doing precisely what they 
did a year ago, when there was a presidential election ahead. 
It was the procrastination in the latter part of Summer 
and early Winter that precipitated an almost phenominal 
demand, beginning last January and continuing with little 
interruption through the Summer. A nine months business 
was crowded into six, and mills were overwhelmed. Bigger 
output has gotten them out of the jam. The situation is 
easier, but still not satisfactory to hand-to-mouth merchants. 

Someone seems to have played an adroit move for check- 
mating the contemplated advance. While in some instances 
buyers were paying the equivalent for a premium on spot 
delivery 52 gauge hosiery, others were being underquoted, 
according to some who apparently were out to take advant- 
age of soft spots in the market. It seems there were offers 
to shade by 25 to 50 cents a dozen, but they did not come 
from establishments that had or could get the goods. So 
far as obtaining an order was concerned, they were no more 
successful than if they had quoted a dollar below the market. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, 


N. C. 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S~—I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 






R. D. McDONALD, 
James Bldg., 

Chattanooga, Tenn 
G. J. LOERZEL, 
166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ils. 
HAROLD W. O’ LEARY CO., 


52 Chauncy St., 
Boston, Mass. 



















THOS. 8. TULEY, 


1318 McHenry 8t., 
Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS, 
15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


H. B, ROBIE, 
93 Worth 8t., New York City 


Cc. M. PLOWMAN, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS winder can be used for hard 
and soft silk and fine cotton yarns. 
RIGID TRAVERSE MOTION. 
This is a radical departure from the 
usual traverse motion commonly used. 
Our patented construction insures uni- 
form spools without frequent re-adjust- 
ment of traverse motion. 
SPINDLES, are of the double drive type 
being driven from both ends which as- 
sures smooth running spindles which 
gives a better wound spool with ends 
built up with extreme accuracy. 
METHOD OF SHIPMENT. Machines 
are shipped set up complete in sections, 
it being only necessary to couple sec- 
tions together when received. 
There are many other features. Write 
for circular giving further details. 
Also manufacturer of 6 yd. and 8 yd. 
Warpers. 
Quillers Reels Raschel Warpers 
and other silk machinery. 
Also V Creels for use with Sizing 
Machine. 


THE SIPP MACHINE Co., PATTERSON, N. J. 
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To the surprise of some primary market factors, there 
is much interest in export circles for silk and rayon 
hosiery for British account, despite the fact an import duty 
became effective in England on July 1. Much hosiery had 
been rushed to United Kingdom ports for heading off the 
duty, and of the exports in June the United Kingdom took 
82 per cent of the silk and 60 per cent of the artificial silk 
—more silk hosiery than the total exports for any pervious 
month this year, and more of the artificial silk than was 
exported in any month in a long time to and including Feb 
ruary last. 

England likes American hosiery, and is believed to be 
buying for next Spring, although deliveries for September- 
October are specified. One explanation for recent contract- 
ing was that buyers for export felt there was a Summer quiet 
in the American markets and that therefore attractive prices 
would be named by mills in need of business and interested 
in maintaining their foreign relations. There is reported 
good inquiry especially for women’s spring needle hosiery, 
and for short boot light weight silk and rayon goods for 
South American countries, where it is necessary to keep the 
weight of the silk content down for escaping customs duty. 

The domestic markets are absorbing better than the usual 
quantities of women’s artificial silk boot hosiery, at around 
$3.25 a dozen, and it is reported there is some Spring busi- 
ness to be had if sellers are willing to shade prices a trifle. 

A question uppermost with manufacturers of men’s half 
hose is, will fancies be the proper caper next year? Some 
manufacturers and distributors say yes, and others no. Re- 
gardless of how they appear to feel about it, few are stock 
ing up with novelties for Spring. A mill making them in 
combination yarns is one of a very few reported as having 
taken any worthwhile business for 1926. A promising line 
is made of rayon, silk and mercerized yarn in combination, 
in a variety of stripe designs. It is sold well up, and it is 
stated no new business is being accepted for deliveries be- 
fore December. But this is 1925 business. 

Making the future of novelty half hose doubtful is the 
fact golf hosiery for men and boys appears to be fast com- 
ing to the front for next year. This is interpreted as point- 
ing to knickers becoming more popular for street wear. Sev- 
eral manufacturers of golf stockings, of mercerized, at 75 
cents to a dollar a pair in retail stores, are supplied with 
orders that will keep their plants at capacity operation to 
well beyond the end of the year. Among these is the Unique 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia, which has declined no little 
business on its leading number. 

There was reported last month a radical decline in de- 
mand for fancy half hose of silk and rayon in combina- 
tion, being offered to a commission house at $3.15 a dozen, 
which was about the price for plain colors and of seconds 
in patterns. “We can’t give them away,” said the executive, 
who, however, had substantial inquiries for rayon plaited 
on mercerized, at $2.75 to $3 a dozen to jobbers. There 
developed also some interest in men’s plain mercerizezd half 
hose, which have been showing better for some few months. 
Women’s staple mercerized, a strong item in the export 
trade, also has been receiving slightly more attention in the 
domestic markets. Combed yarn hosiery, for men and 
women, is reported in lessened call. It has been a standby 
for dealers wanting a quarter-dollar stocking, but as between 
the high grade carded and a rayon sock in the moderate 
price range it seems to be in a weak position. 

That production of mercerized hosiery was on the in- 


Also EASTWOOD 6 and 8 Yard Horizontal WARPERS 
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for Hard and Soft Silk, 
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BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 
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Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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MERROWING 





The Merrow High 












| Speed Overseaming - l. | 
Bs _ Overedging and Shell | 
MERROW | 
Reg. Trade Mark Stitch Machines 
MERROWISE | por errictency 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
: IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


. Uniformity — Strength — Economy —- 
Evenness and Lustre represent the true 


quality of Standard Yarns. 


Their use will prove their value. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 

SALES OFFICE: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Lafayette Blidg., Philadelphia Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montrea 
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crease was reflected in the demand for mercerized yarns. 
Philadelphia mercerizers last month, and in July as well, 
were having about all the business they could handle, and 
southern mercerizers were reported also getting a fine vol- 
ume. A large part of this demand, obviously, came from 
manufacturers of women’s silk hosiery with mercerized top 
and foot. “We never were so pressed for deliveries during 
the Summer,” said a well known Philadelphia mercerizer. 
A part of this was ascribed to the use of mercerized yarn 
in hosiery intended to carry printed patterns. 

With novelties for next season apparently in the balanee, 
it is questioned whether it might not be expedient to pro- 
ceed slowly with printed hosiery. Several representative 
jobbers say they are cleaning up their stocks and will not 
put prints in their line for 1926. Yet the Cadet Knitting 
Co., Philadelphia, selling to retailers exclusively, shows 
several new printed designs for next Spring. An extreme 
novelty in printing is a woman’s stocking, of flesh color, on 
which there is printed a half hose, the simulation being 
complete from the hem top to the point of the toe. Mill 
models who have displayed this stocking for the benefit of 
intending buyers were, to all appearances, wearing only a 
man’s half hose. Thus far the stocking has had a tryout 
on models only. 

The Cadet is taking advance ground in the matter of 
printing on wearing apparel, showing sweater coats, from 
its western mill, in printed patterns not easy to duplicate 
in knitting. The company also is showing hathing suits 
printed in marine and aquatic subjects. One of its lead- 
ing colors for bathing suits for next season is nude, others 
being harvest and straw. But this is another subject, the 
company’s long suit at present being hosiery and its dark 
point Van Dyke in full fashioned construction, which has 
been dividing honors with the Pointex heel. The Van Dyke 
seems to have moved from the novelty to the staple class, as 
was the case with juvenile fancy top seven-eighth length 
hose. 

New designs in misses’ sports hose are winning fair 
business for spring. One mill shows innovations in the 
fancy top, suggestive of a cross between the Jacquard and 
Brinton stitch. Some leading manufacturers are making 
fewer numbers, each in their distinctive patterns, and find 
this more satisfactory than undertaking to originate many 
and copy the leaders of rivals. Buying of the seven-eighth 
lengths is, generally speaking, on a conservative basis, pend- 
ing something definite on the subject of boys’ golf hose and 
the probability of their adoption for misses’ wear. 

From the manufacturer’s viewpoint the situation as to 
infants’ socks is far better than a year ago. Most of the 
larger jobbers have placed firm orders for a large part of 
prospective needs, and there is enough tentative orders 
awaiting details to make it appear mills will be assured a 
steady run to the end of their delivery season. A well 
known manufacturer, with whom conditions probably are 
typical of those in other strongly entrenched mills, says he 
is 60 days ahead of last year in the matter of putting goods 
in process. Orders for deliveries commencing in September 
and running through December are being made up, and it is 
confidently expected that by the time these have been com- 
pleted details for others will have been received. Numbers 
of the smaller jobbers usually do not make their commit- 
ments before October. By the time these shall have been 
heard from mills will be well fortified with business for the 
Winter and late into Spring. 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 
and Mercerizers of High 


Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 
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‘“From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You.’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spinning Mills, tL dncshaton, N. C. 
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In a new line of infants’ socks, brought out in August, 
colors are blended in rainbow fashion, some rare prismatic 
effects being shown. Samples did not make their appear- 
ance until after there had been considerable contracting. 
They have been well received as an innovation more sug- 
gestive of the very chaste than an attempt to carry novelty 
a step further than what was the extreme to date. 

Winter hosiery, in worsted, and wool and artificial silk 
in combination, has been contracted for on a rather liberal 
scale, and sports effects in mercerized have appealed to 
many distributors. As to women’s hosiery, there is no 
little discussion as to how far chiffon silk may affect the 
business in silk-and-wool. There seems to have been no 
subsidence of demand for chiffons for Fall and Winter. 
They have been bought up for deliveries through December, 
orders still are reaching mills, and several manufacturers 
last month diverted a few more full fashioned from service 
weight stockings to the sheer. It thus appears the trade 
is stocking up for a chiffon Winter, and necessarily carry- 
ing less of the wool lines. 

Low end carded yarn hosiery of 176 needle construction, 
for men and women, is in a comparatively good positin, 
being subject to less competition, perhaps, than any other 
class. Compared with the output, demand is all of fair. 
While in the North a few weeks ago John M. Berry, Rome 
(Ga.) Hosiery Mills, one of the larger manufacturers of 
such lines, said the mill had been operating day and night 
for nine months and that the production was larger than 
for the preceding twelve. Mr. Berry said he had no goods 
in stock not covered by orders, and that as he is selling on 
a very close margin, his organization is allowing no dis- 
count for anticipations. Checks offered in settlement of 
an invoice from which discount has been deducted for antici- 
pation are returned, he said. 


Underwear. 


Cotton underwear values are being sustained in a market 
that is brisk and dull by fits and starts. 
bers were waiting for a slipping in cotton and, in sequence, 
downward revisions in prices for underwear. Some affect- 
ed to believe it might be expedient to wait for 20 cent cot- 
ton, and deferred their commitments. Then, too, they were 
banking on more than the usual seasonal dullness and a 
bidding by manufacturers for business. Meanwhile small 
business was being booked by practically all mills and some 
rather large orders being written by others—those whose 
lines carry a touch of the distinctive and are going each 
year to the same jobbers, and more being added. 

By the middle of August light weight underwear for 
men and women had been pretty well bought up for the 
next season. Pennsylvania manufacturers of women’s vests 
and union suits have had an almost uninterrupted run of 
plants and have orders which will carry them through for 
some little time. The situation with them is the better 
since so many Schuylkill Valley mills gave up the struggle 
in competition with artificial silk underwear. Some that 
discontinued their cotton lines are making only the artificial 
silk and some that stood by through thick and thin are 
producing both. 

Keen competition is developing in the artificial silk 
lines, and some few manufacturers, among them the Ogontz 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, found it expedient to add 
to their equipment This company makes only the cloth. 
Harcher & Annable, also Philadelphia, who started in busi- 
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709 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 


Also a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 
Write or wire for prices. 
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COTTON MILL CASTINGS 
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SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


By using WASHBURN WOOD 
TOPS on their Spinning Frames 
in place of the old-fashioned inter- 
mediate top rolls. 
Eliminate re- setting to staple and 
say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to Oockles. 

Order a trial side 
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ness less than a year ago, and knit the cloth for the gar- 
ments they are making, said some time ago that every order 
had been followed by a repeat, and they, too, are operating 
at a good stage. 

Artificial silk underwear, like full fashioned silk ho- 
siery, has been popularized through the direct sellers em- 
ploying door-to-door canvassers. “These peddlers are not 
such a bad institution, after all,” said a manufacturer whose 
line is being taken by direct sellers, as well as jobbers. The 
latter report their sales of the rayon garments increasing, 
and a few do not miss an opportunity to help out a peddler 
not having a direct connection with some established door- 
to-door house. 

Nainsook and soisette promise to be a big item in next 
season’s distribution of men’s light underwear. The woven 
cut-and-sewed has been brought out in fancy stripes and a 
design as delicate as some of those in women’s lines. The 
Chalmers Knitting Co. is reported having an especially at- 
tractive line, embracing many numbers, to sell at the coun- 
ter at one dollar and $1.50 a suit respectively, in competition 
with several of the nationally advertised lines. Jobbers 
are buying quite freely of nainsooks, aecording to some 
of their buyers, and are looking forward to a big increase 
over the sales for the current season, when conditions were 
somewhat disturbed for them by price competition in brand- 
ed goods that are widely known. 

Nainsook suits, it is believed, will make their deepest 
cut in the business in bal briggans. Ribs appear to be the 
better proposition in the knitted. But it seems not im- 
probable that production will not be as great, of either, as 
for the current season. It is no secret that the popularity 
of the woven is causing manufacturers of the knitted some 
uneasiness. A few who hitherto banked their all on bals 
and ribs now are making nainsooks. Interest in the latter 
is given as an explanation of the tardiness of jobbers to 
contract as formerly for the knitted. There are manufac- 
turers of high grade goods in this division who have, how- 
ever, booked more business to date thai to the middle of 
August, 1924. Looking for the reason for this, it appears 
that merchandising policy and character of merchandise are 
entitled to about equal credit. The same conclusion applies 
to underwear for Fall and Winter. 

As was expected of heavy weight underwear, it was in 
better demand last month, as jobbers had been booking re- 
tailer orders and will begin shipping out in September. 
Retailers are reported making very conservative commit- 
ments, and some of those in the anthracite coal belt were 
reserving the right to-cancel orders in the event of a strike 
occurring. Jobbers took the orders, nevertheless, on the 
theory they had nothing to lose; that if some orders were 
cancelled they still would be ahead of the game and that if 
one house did not accept them another would. Besides, 
there was the “good customer,” who always must be taken 
care of, rain or shine. The average jobber is believed to 
be not so committed that, beyond the loss of sales, he would 
not be much hurt by even more than the average per cent 
of cancellations. If the orders stick, he believes, he will 
have little diffieulty in getting the goods. Really, the manu- 
facturer was left to bear the burden of conditions due to 
the possibility of a hard Winter in the mining regions. 

The conditions existing in the coal fields and in the 
New England cotton manufacturing centers is by no means 
general. Business is coming through in satisfactory volume 
from the West, South and Middle West, repeat orders 
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are being received and, in soine instances, sales and ship- 
ments are ahead of those to the end of Summer last year. 
In fact, one large mill is accepting no new accounts until 
a study of the probable wants of patrons of former years 
reveals whether it might be safe to take them. It seems 
a certainty that by the end of Fall some few manufactur- 
ers will have nothing to offer for Winter. 

Sweater manufacturers have had perhaps the most un- 
satisfactory season for several years. For the first time in 
50 years, a Philadelphia mill, according to an executive, 
was idle for lack of orders. Scales of certain novelty and 
sports types held up fairly well, but some of these became 
a dubious proposition when the vacation period was near 
the end. In August there was renewed buying of shakers 
and a few other staple lines, including the Tuxedo coat for 
women. The latter are wearing fewer sweaters, except on 
the field of sports, and this aecounted in large measure for 
the dull situation among numbers of mills. 

The shaker coat is rated in the trade the better Winter 
proposition. Some mills have had duplicate orders, and 
in a general way it appeared last month that the worst 
had passed and that there was promise of a fairly brisk 
Fall. 

Bathing suit manufacturers have booked a fair volume 
of business for the 1926 season. Retail sales in July and 
August ran far ahead of those for the corresponding months 
of any previous year, and there was a demand, at times, 
that could not be met by mills. . There is no likelihood of 
such a tight situation next Summer, as a number of sweater 
manufacturers have added bathing suits to their lines. Some 
interests fear overproduction. Jobbers troubled with this 
nightmare obviously are disposed to contract conservatively, 
the more so for the reason price cutting began almost the 
day that lines were opened. Ribbed suits and fancies will 
lead. Both will be shorter in construction than in supply. 
Considerably less cloth will be required to make next sea- 
son’s garments, measured by demand this year, but more 
suits will be used, al] interests agree. ; 


A Trend. 


Some knitted outerwear interests with whom business in 
sweaters has been lagging have been attracted to the bal 
briggan cloth field, which at the moment looks very promis- 
ing, it is stated. Used machinery adapted to the knitting 
of this and jersey cloth is in much demand, it is stated by 
an establishment dealing in second-hand machinery. There 
are three types of bal briggan cloth each of which has fig- 
ured extensively in women’s one-piece suits. They are of 
straight worsted, cotton and wool in combination, and worst- 
ed and rayon. 

A northern underwear manufacturer last month installed 
a half dozen coarse gauge machines and a Virginia hosiery 
manufacturer was in quest of 50 knitting machines and a 
battery of ribbers. Machinery was bought also for chil- 
dren’s small size hosiery, and is in strong demand for bath- 
ing suit manufacture, flat and ribbed. 


Century Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
issued a descriptive folder concerning its repulsion start, 
induction single-phase motors 
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SEPTEMBER, 1925. 
Among the Knitting Mills. 


Solon D. Bausher & Sons, proprietors of the Glorie 
Underwear Mills, Reading, Pa., will establish a $200,000 
plant at Eufaula, Ala., for underwear and hosiery manu- 
facturing and dyeing and bleaching. Equipment from the 
Reading plant will be removed to the Alabama city, it is 
understood. 

The Magnet Knitting Mills, which will install full fash- 
ioned machinery at their Clinton, Tenn., plant, have let 
contract to Brown-Harry Construction Company, Gastonia, 
N. C., for the construction of the new building to house this 
equipment. The structure will be 96 x 230 feet, two story, 
of reinforced concrete construction. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, Greenville, 8. C., are the engineers. 

The Cartex Underwear Company, Reidsville, N. C., will 
double its capacity in the near future, it is reported. 

Princeton Hosiery Mills Co., Princeton, W. Va., will 
add twenty new knitting machines to their equipment. 

Contract for the erection of a plant addition has been 
let by the Knoxville Knitting Mills Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The Erwin Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., 
ha& been organized with a capital of $50,000. It is under- 
stood knit underwear will be manufactured. J. F. Chambers 
is president, R. E. McDonald, agent of the Lowe Manufac- 
turing Company is vice-president, and L. O. Erwin, former- 
ly superintendent of the Huntsville Knitting Mills, is super- 
intendent, secretary and treasurer. 

Chipman-Burrows Hosiery Mill Co., Flat Rock, N. C., 
has been organized with a capital of $200,000. Alfred W. 
Wheeler and associates are the incorporators. 

Read Hosiery Mill, McMinnville, Tenn., is erecting a 40 
x60 foot addition to the plant at that place. 

Onyx Hosiery, Inec., Wharton, N. J., has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of two one-story additions to the 
mill at Wharton, 40x64 feet, and 25x32 feet, which will be 
used as power house and dye house. 

Drexel Knitting Mills, Drexel, N. C., has begun the con- 
struction of a brick building, two stories high, which will 
replace the wooden building formerly used by the mill. 

A three-story addition, 40x90 feet, is being constructed 
by W. W. Moyer, Ephrata, Pa. 

Contract for the erection of buildings for the Avalon 
Knitwear Company plant at Anniston, Ala., has been 
awarded to C. F. Duke, Anniston. The buildings will in- 
elude a knitting mill, dyehouse, machine shop and boiler 
house. John Hill, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., is the 
engineer. 

The Unique Knitting Co., Philadelphia, in August re- 
moved from Frankford Avenue to Westmoreland and Em- 
erald Street, where it is occupying an entire building of 
three floors and a basement. Machinery for doubling the 
plant capacity will be installed. The company manufae- 
tures men’s and boys’ golf hose and misses’ sports ribs, 
and for some time has been operating day and night. 

The Lincoln Hosiery Corporation, controlled by Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co. interests, required more room for 
its full fashioned plant at Allegheny Avenue and A Street, 
Philadelphia, and removed the seamless equipment to In- 
diana Avenue and A Street. S. A. Kahman, formerly ho- 
siery buyer for Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., is the man- 
ager, and is understood to have materially increased the 
mill’s sales. 








